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A Few Words to the Reader 


No other trial in history has attracted as much interna- 
tional attention as the Nuremberg Trial of the nazi 
bosses—the chief war criminals of the Second World War. 

This attention was not only caused by the unprecedented 
atrocity of the crimes committed by fascism against man- 
kind, which were revealed to the world in the course of the 
trial. It was mainly due to the fact that for the first time in 
world history the nations that had defeated the nazi armies 
threw into the dock the instigators of the war and the 
leaders of the most aggressive imperialist state, that at the 
trial nazi ideology, the quintessence of imperialist ideology, 
was exposed to all mankind and held up to condemnation, 
and that the nazi leaders were given well-deserved sen- 
tences on the verdict of the International Military Tribunal, 
and finally, that the trial showed the deadly threat from 
which mankind had been saved by the epic exploit of the 
Soviet Army. 

A large amount of literature has been written about the 
Nuremberg Trial. This includes several books by Soviet 
authors, among which I should especially like to mention 
The Nuremberg Epilogue, the capital work of Arkady Pol- 
torak. He was the secretary of the Soviet delegation at the 
trial and had a vast amount of material at his disposal, 
which makes his book exceptionally valuable. 

Recently, however, books have begun to appear in the 
West whose authors have attempted to cast doubt on the 
Justice meted out by the International Military Tribunal, 
and have even declared the trial a historical mistake. 
Among the authors are Western journalists, the defendants’ 
lawyers and the defendants themselves who have served 
their sentences, and returned to being respectable citizens of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. And no small wonder, 
for the international laws first implemented at Nuremberg 
Outlaw all forms of aggression, all means of mass extermi- 
Nation, the bombing of peaceful towns and villages, the use 
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of chemical substances, napalm, pellet bombs, and, in 
short, everything that the Americans employed in Vietnam. 
These laws also condemn the annexation of foreign terri- 
tories and genocide, such as Israel’s invasion of territories 
belonging to the Arabs, as the gravest of crimes. Finally, 
they outlaw nazism of every stripe, including the brand now 
being actively revived in West Germany. 

All this has made me take to my pen over twenty years 
after the trial ended. I was a Pravda correspondent at the 
trial, and everything that you will read are the notes I made 
at that time. In compiling them for publication, I did not 
modernise them, I merely gave them literary shape and 
tried to retain the atmosphere of the time and the way in 
which I then perceived the events. 

I leave it to you, my reader, to judge how far I have 
succeeded. 





PART | 


The Crime 








1. A Plan Collapses 


A veux I had already seen and learnt a lot in my time, 


| somehow never realised that another people felt so 
warmly towards us Russians and was so akin to us tn 
language, character and even way of life. We are not neigh- 
bours, however, for this people lives far away in Southern 
Europe. Of course, when I was young I knew the works of 
Ivan Vazov and enthusiastically followed the newspaper 
reports of the fights of that great Communist, Georgi 
Dimitrov, in then the fascist den of Leipzig. Echoes of the 
struggle by the Bulgarian partisans in the Rhodope Moun- 
tains and the Sofia underground reached us during the 
Second World War through short newspaper items. Over a 
year ago I heard for myself Bulgarian peasants greeting our 
troops on the outskirts of villages with the word “brothers” 
which sounds just the same as in Russian. Be this as it may, 
it is only now after having toured Bulgaria, visiting the 
Rhodope mountain folk and living in the villages and 
hamlets, that I realise the full extent of this kinship. 

For over a month I travelled around the country with my 
driver, Veselin, a taciturn fellow with a finely cut, medallion 
profile, understanding each other splendidly, although I 
could not speak a word of Bulgarian, nor he of Russian. He 
was a Communist, and until recently a partisan who had 
fought in one of the heroic detachments. We got on 
famously. The only trouble was that when he wanted to 
disagree, he would nod his head, and when he agreed, he 
shook his head, as if he disagreed. 

This trip to Bulgaria had been offered to me by my editor- 
ial office as a kind of reward for the fairly intensive work I 
had put in at the end of the war and during the first post- 
war months. As I travelled around the country, I was to 
gather material for the book I thought of writing, and once 
in a while was expected to send feature stories to Pravda. 
That, in any case, was how the trip was first envisaged. But 
such are the stormy times we live in that practically nothing 
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came of my good intentions. Elections were about to be 
held in Bulgaria and a pre-election struggle had developed 
in which it was impossible not to get involved. 

“Our elections are not simply elections to parliament. 
They will determine the path our country and people will 
follow,” said Georgi Dimitrov who had recently returned to 
Bulgaria. He received me informally in his small and 
modest house in one of the quiet streets of Sofia. He was 
wearing a casual blue flanel suit. I do not imagine that there 
was a Study in this simply furnished house, for we talked in 
a small dining-room. On the table covered by a coarse 
table-cloth were a carafe of wine, some earthenware cups, a 
basket full of thick chunks of grey bread, cheese and some 
kind of exceptionally delicious home-cured fish. My atten- 
tion, of course, was focused on my host whom I had come 
to admire when still a young member of the Komsomol. 
Everything in the house seemed to me highly interesting so 
I took my notebook out of my pocket, but Dimitrov gently 
put it to one side and went on talking: ‘This isn’t going to 
be an easy election, Comrade Polevoi. A difficult and tense 
struggle lies ahead. It’s all not as simple as you think.” 

He was sitting in a wicker chair and gently sipping astrin- 
gent red wine and eating pieces of bread and cheese, like a 
peasant weary from the plough. 

“After winning your tremendous victory, you Soviet 
people have become great optimists. Well, that’s logical, 
you have every right to be. But you see, we Bulgarian 
Communists have yet to win our Battle of Stalingrad. 
What’s more, without firing a single shot.” He put his cup 
on the table. “But there’s already been some shooting. 
There are rumours, you know, that if the Communists win, 
the Americans will drop an atom bomb on Sofia. But that, 
of course, won’t happen; the Americans aren’t that foolish. 
But the very fact of these rumours shows that the reac- 
tionaries will stop at nothing.” 

Shortly after this conversation I experienced the truth of 
Dimitrov’s words for myself. 

Dimitrov approved the idea of my book on the deep roots 
of Bulgarian-Soviet friendship and advised me to go to 
Pleven for the elections. I visited the site of the famous 
Pleven battles once fought by Russian soldiers and Bulgar- 
ian home guardsmen against the Turks. It is now a memo- 
rial park encircled by a fence made of captured Turkish 
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guns, and there are old cannons standing on the fortifica- 
tions. There, too, is a memorial housing the remains of 
fallen Russian soldiers, banners and other war relics which 
are lit up by the golden light of flickering candles. 
Everything here has become legendary and clearly explains 
why as we Soviet soldiers marched into monarchist fascist 
Bulgaria a year ago we were greeted on the outskirts of 
villages with jubilantly pealing bells and the tender word 
“brothers”. 

My notebooks swelled every day. I had already worked 
out a mental plan of the book and had even thought of the 
title: ‘“‘Brothers” which I rather liked. Once the elections 
were over, I intended to send off a report from Pleven and 
then immediately settle down to writing in the very place 
where this friendship had begun. 

One morning, however, a Bulgarian officer brought me a 
telegram addressed by the Soviet Embassy to the comman- 
dant of the town: “‘Please find Pravda correspondent Colo- 
nel Polevoi and help him to leave urgently for Sofia.”” What 
was this all about? Why did I have to leave, and why 
urgently? After all, it was election time. I really should write 
a report for the election struggle was especially acute here. 
Many Western correspondents had arrived for this reason, 
there had already been some shooting and new incidents 
were expected. Nevertheless, I asked my driver to get the 
car ready while I made another tour of the polling stations. 

Judging by the look of things, the over-all victory of the 
Popular Front was already guaranteed. People were walk- 
ing in the streets in their holiday best. Choirs were already 
singing here and there. In the square in front of the cathe- 
dral a long chain of people with arms linked were dancing 
folk dances to the music of a little amateur orchestra. They 
spun smoothly round and round, enveloping the whole 
square. I, or rather, my Soviet military uniform, was 
greeted enthusiastically: I was almost dragged by force into 
this rhythmically swaying round dance and tried clumsily to 
follow the steps I had never danced before. It was touching 
to see the people’s real joy. 

Not so long ago we had been amazed how the lorry 
Carrying our war correspondents, including Pravda corre- 
Spondents Vadim Kozhevnikov and Boris Gorbatov, had 
managed to get through to Sofia the year before, and, in 
doing so, had overtaken even the advancing divisions of the 
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Red Army. How we envied them! But when I was joining in 
the round dance, I no longer felt in the least amazed: I 
realised it was this age-old respect for Russian soldiers, 
which had increased with the glory of the Red Army who 
had brought liberation to the peoples of Europe, that had 
opened up this unusual route to the correspondents’ lorry. I 
was sure I would send a good feature story from here and 
give it the same title of “Brothers”. But I still felt uneasy: 
why had I been summoned, and why so urgently? 

In the hotel lobby a receptionist handed me a telephone 
cable he had taken down: ‘‘Have you received the 
summons? Leave immediately. Details on arrival.” It was 
signed by the First Secretary of our Embassy. At that 
moment a harassed-looking Veselin came running up. It 
appeared that some swine had slashed all four of the tyres 
on our Mercedes to such an extent that no amount of 
patching would be of any use. Bulgarian swear-words are 
similar to ours and I appreciated the full flavour of 
everything that my companion, who was usually so calm 
and collected, showered on these evil-doers. I read the 
cable to him and he winced as if he had tooth-ache. Then, 
obviously having thought of something, he disappeared. 
There was nothing really to be surprised about: similar 
things had already happened. The day before at a large pre- 
election meeting someone had splashed me with some foul- 
smelling liquid. They did not get my face, but a squiggly, 
oblong hole appeared on the back of my tunic, similar in 
shape to the island of Cyprus. But to hell with my tunic, I 
could wear my overcoat if worse came to worst, but as for 
being deprived of a means of transportation at such a 
time.... There were obviously other people here besides the 
well-wishers who had invited us Russians to join in the 
dancing... 

Dazed, I stood in the hotel lobby while one after the 
other my Western colleagues darted to their cars. My next 
door neighbour, a fat American photographer, weighed 
down with cameras like a shaman with bells, hurried out, 
stuffing the rest of his chop into his mouth. He waved bye- 
bye to me at the door. 

Then I once again felt the meaning of the word “broth- 
ers’. I had only just sat down in my room to write my re- 
porting under the same title and had not even got past the 
Opening sentences when the door opened silently and Ve- 
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selin walked in. I wondered what on earth could have 
happened to him, always so neat and tidy: his hat was 
crumpled and perched precariously on the back of his head, 
and his hands were smeared with oil. Yet his face was glow- 
ing. 

ctLet’s get going,” he said in Russian. 

He did not have to repeat himself. I immediately leapt 
up. Veselin had apparently raised the alarm and some 
Pleven drivers had ripped the tyres off some cars, I don’t 
know whose, and within half an hour had fitted them to our 
disabled Mercedes. Heaven alone knows who organised 
and paid for the whole operation, which must have cost a 
fair penny. What really mattered, however, was that in a 
few minutes we were tearing out of town and speeding 
towards Sofia across the valley where once our ancestors 
with their blood in battles against the Turks had sown the 
seeds of friendship with the Bulgarian people. 

We travelled through beautiful countryside past pictu- 
resque little red-roofed houses. We flashed past bunches of 
golden, brown and bright red corn-cobs drying on the 
terraces of the houses, polling stations decorated with flags, 
green garlands and corn-stalks, and boys and girls dressed 
in their striking national costumes. I still kept asking myself 
what this urgent summons could mean. I wondered if 
something had happened at home or if I had made a slip-up 
in my reporting of the complex situation here. 

Once we were on the plain, Veselin accelerated so that 
we were roaring along at about 100-110 km/h. At 
about the half-way mark we overtook the American jeep 
full of frozen, wind-swept correspondents. Then we entered 
hilly country and the road clambered up into the Stara 
Planina Mountains and into the snow zone. The asphalt 
became slippery. We overtook a trap with jingle-bells on 
which some very sedate locals in embroidered sheepskin 
coats were carrying a ballot-box, decked out like a bride. 
Suddenly the car skidded off the asphalt, swerved to one 
Side and Veselin only managed in the nick of time to stop it 
from going over the precipice edge. He went pale, reduced 
speed and we continued to drive at a snail’s pace along the 
twisting scenic loops of the ice-covered mountain road. This 
‘was where the Americans’ jeep took its revenge and, 
although the fat photographer in the back seat must have 
been frozen, for he had covered himself in tarpaulin, he did 
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not miss the opportunity of waving the end of a piece of 
rope at us, as if to say, ““Up yours, Jack!” 

Veselin drove straight to the entrance of the Embassy. 
The official on duty confirmed that they had already been 
looking for me for several days. Our Ambassador was still 
in his office and greeted me with a reproach, “My dear 
man, is this really the way to carry on? You a military man 
go off at a crucial moment without so much as leaving an 
itinerary behind. Moscow has been sending telegram after 
telegram and we don’t even know where you are. You're 
going to get into trouble at work! Read this.” He gave me 
three telegrams at once: “On receipt fly directly to Moscow. 
Urgent task. General Galaktionov.” “Inform why Polevoi 
has not left. Sivolobov, Chief Secretary, Pravda.” ““On the 
editorial board’s decision appointed senior correspondent 
at the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. Take 
first flight out. Documents ready. Greetings. Pospelov, Edi- 
tor.” 

The first flight! One of the Embassy officials had already 
underlined these words with a red pencil and inserted an 
exclamation mark. The Ambassador then explained, “I’ve 
been asked to help with your flight. But it’s non-flying 
weather. The aerodrome is fog-bound. You must know 
what the aerodrome’s like here.” 

I certainly did. It was, in my opinion, the trickiest in 
Europe, small, cramped and what’s more, surrounded by a 
semi-circle of mountains. Two of our ace pilots had already 
smashed their wings on it. 

“Perhaps you should go by train?” 

I could see that the Ambassador wanted to get rid of me 
as quickly as possible so that he could inform Moscow. But 
I imagined what it would be like dragging myself by train 
across three European countries, which had still not fully 
recovered from the war. No, I wasn’t going to give myself 
such a treat. We finally agreed that I would be sent off on 
the first plane as soon as the aerodrome opened. 

And so for three days I stayed in a vast luxury-class room 
in the Bulgaria Hotel opposite the royal palace. It was a 
small palace, completely concealed in a green park, and 
waiting for his fate to be decided, nine-year-old King 
Semeon and Jiovanna. his beautiful Italian mother, lived 
somewhere in its rooms which were elaborately decorated 
with gold in the best provincial tradition. I went to the 
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palace with one of the regents, Todor Pavlov, who was 
famous among us Soviet people as the interesting philoso- 
pher Dosev. I saw the young king—a good-looking dark- 
haired boy with an intelligent face. He and a dog were 
chasing each other across the tennis court. As J gazed at 
this delightful little scamp, I couldn’t help thinking what 
bad luck he had to be born with the ridiculous and useless 
profession of king in the middle of the turbulent twentieth 
century. He could grow up to be a fine engineer, agro- 
nomist or doctor but now he was sitting behind this 
high fence listening to the thunderous roar on the squares 
and feeling like a tiny pawn in a big, incomprehensible and 
probably frightening game. 

From my room I could hear orchestras blaring in the 
square where workers from the suburbs, and peasants in 
embroidered sheepskin coats and hats decorated with flow- 
ers had gathered together. The victory of the Popular 
Front was being celebrated. It was indeed an impressive 
one. Oh, what a book I could have written about it all! A 
good book entitled “‘Brothers’’! But such, alas, is the life of 
a reporter. Events roll by like waves and each in turn 
washes away practically all the traces of the one before. 
What a difficult and thankless profession it is on the whole! 
But even now when my last plan had collapsed I wouldn’t 
have dreamed of changing it. 


2. From Leipzig to Nuremberg 


How my journalist colleagues used to poke fun at me 
during the war for keeping a diary in my spare time! While 
I was held up by the weather in Sofia and had nothing to 
write to Pravda, I started writing it again. 

I did not waste my time that day, though. I managed to 
see Georgi Dimitrov again and had an interesting conversa- 
ton with him about what the future had in store for me. I 
asked to see him to say good-bye and received his consent. 
We arranged to meet this time in his office, but I could not 
Possibly go in my tunic. True, I was not at all to blame for 
the hole but a hole in one’s clothes is not a wound and one 
Couldn’t boast about it. My comrades at the Embassy fortu- 
nately came to my rescue: the military attaché, with the 
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same military rank, lent me his tunic, which, however, 
dangled on me like on a coat-hanger. In his office Comrade 
Dimitrov looked completely different from at home. He 
seemed taller and more imposing. His face looked rather 
tired but more composed, firmer, even younger, and he 
shook my hand just as strongly and energetically as before. 
He pointed to an armchair by a short-legged table, sat 
down opposite and moved the cut-glass cigarette box clos- 
er: “Do smoke—the tobacco’s good. It’s Bulgarian. I think 
it’s the best in the world.” 

I congratulated him on the Popular Front’s great and 
very impressive victory and he asked a few questions about 
the elections in Pleven, but then changed the subject. 

“T’ve heard you’re being sent to the Nuremberg Trial. 
That means you’ll be judging my old friend Hermann Goe- 
ring? It'll be interesting to see how the nazi No. 2 of Hitler’s 
Reich behaves himself.” 

“You were his first judge in Leipzig, weren’t you? I 
remember how we Komsomol members enthusiastically fol- 
lowed your speeches and rejoinders with the prosecutors. 
We inwardly applauded you when you laid that stupid fat 
swine flat on his back in the fascists’ den.” 

Some very aromatic coffee was brought in. The small, 
fragile, shell-like cup completely disappeared in Dimitrov’s 
large, strong hand. He closed his tired eyes for an instant 
and then said thoughtfully, “But Leipzig, you know, isn’t 
Nuremberg. Mark my words, this is going to be a very diffi- 
cult trial. I advise you, by the way, to forget your old 
Komsomol ideas about our enemies. It’s not as simple as 
that. Goering is, of course, a swine, but he’s by no means 
stupid. You must agree that it wouldn’t have been a great 
honour for me if I had simply beaten off a stupid animal 
with a stick in Leipzig. If you describe the defendants as 
stupid swine or fanatical schizophrenics, you will not show 
how truly great the victory of your people and the Red 
Army was.” 

He emptied the small cup in a gulp and put it down on 
the table in such a graceful and light way that [ immediately 
remembered how he had held the earthenware cup of wine 
in the hollow of his hand at home. I couldn’t help 
marvelling how versatile this.;wonderful man was. 

“We Communist propagandists make a big mistake 
sometimes by overcaricaturising our opponent. Nazism is 
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the most dreadful off-spring that imperialism has ever pro- 
duced,” he continued. ““The most dreadful, but, perhaps, 
the most rational for modern imperialism. And Hitler’s 
dream of a world nazi empire for at least the next thousand 
years was not the ravings of a madman, you know, but 
perhaps the most cherished dream of imperialism as a social 
system. Many of its crucial social, national and moral prob- 
lems are much easier to solve, when you can shuffle nations 
like cards and burn people who disagree with you in crema- 
toria.” 

Dimitrov spoke Russian fluently, I could even say won- 
derfully, and his Bulgarian accent added a special kind of 
charm to his words. 

“You know, I’ve been following the preparations for the 
trial and, believe me, it’s going to be very difficult, and 
above all, the first of its kind in history. Mankind has waged 
war since time immemorial, but it has only twice attempted 
to put the aggressors on trial. Take Napoleon, for example, 
what a vast number of people he killed! In the Slav 
countries we called him the ‘Anti-Christ’s anathematised 
him in churches. The Congress of Vienna tried to punish 
him. But what happened? The ‘Anti-Christ’? was presented 
with the Isle of Elba and, as you Soviet people say, ‘given all 
the creative conditions’ to write his memoirs.’”’ He got up 
and I leapt to my feet, for the ten minutes I had asked of him 
had passed long ago. “‘No, stay where you are. I’I] just finish 
what | was saying. The Entente in 1918 also decided to try 
Wilhelm II, but then it practically organised his flight to 
Holland where he happily spent the rest of his life in luxury 
fit for a king. Why did this happen? Because if the countries 
of the Entente had convicted Wilhelm they would have 
outlawed the idea of aggression as such, and, consequently, 
their own dreams of seizure and aggression. They were 
afraid of setting a precedent. You see how history explains 
it.” 

He perched with youthful ease on the table. 

“You see, then, what complex problems the court has to 
face. A precedent has to be set, every kind of aggression 
Outlawed, and the sentence fixed by international laws. All 
this is perfectly clear to you, me and every other Commu- 
hist, but Soviet justice is only going to carry one voice in 
four. Your lawyers will have to work hard! If the trial is 
brought to a conclusion, the aggressors are convicted and 
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the international laws on banning aggression are put into 
practice, it will be your second victory after hoisting the 
Red Flag over the Reichstag.” Then he added in a quiet, 
confidential tone, ‘I should like to see how the nazis behave 
and how they defend their ideology.” He glanced at his 
watch, “I’m sorry I’ve kept you. Good tuck!” 

Kept me! These thoughts of his would provide the key to 
the unfamiliar work that I had so unexpectedly been given. 
As he escorted me to the door, he smiled and revealed an 
even row of strong white teeth. “That tunic’s rather big for 
you,” he said. “You know the people who slashed your 
tyres have been found and detained. Diehard fascists.... So 
even your tunic will have its revenge.” 

I flew to Germany at dawn. On the way from Moscow to 
Berlin I probably looked very stupid, huddled among 
various boxes covered with oiled tarpaulin in the cold and 
uncomfortable landing aircraft which was similar to those I 
had parachuted out of during the war into the enemy’s rear 
lines. As I did not have a tunic, I had to wear my full 
uniform, which was a highly uncomfortable affair and had 
gold braid on the collar and sleeves. It was short, tightfit- 
ting and totally unsuitable for everyday work, and, to crown 
it all, was drawn in at the waist by a silver belt. I imagined 
how many witty remarks this outfit would provoke from the 
writing fraternity who, as is well known, are always very 
quick off the mark. But I did not have time to wait for a 
new tunic to be made. Hardly giving me time to kiss my 
wife, mother, son and tiny daughter, who after the war 
continued to grow up without their father, the editorial 
office literally chucked me out of Moscow. The trial had 
already begun and had aroused a vast amount of public 
interest. The paper was setting aside entire columns for its 
coverage. 

During the flight I recalled what little I knew about 
Nuremberg. I did not even have time to flick through the 
guide-books. What did I know about the city? Well, first of 
all, that it was an industrial city on a large canal in southern 
Germany, and one of the centres of Catholicism in the 
Middle Ages and the home and burial place of the great 
painter Albrecht Durer and Hans Sachs, the well-known 
poet and Meistersinger. I also vaguely remembered that 
someone sometime ago had made the first pocket-watches 
in the world there, and that one of the Fredericks lived there, 
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I don’t know which one, but he was nicknamed Barbarossa, 
dreamed of conquering the world, and, probably for this 
reason, was especially respected by Adolf Schicklgruber, 
i.e. Hitler. I also knew, of course, that this medieval city 
later became the cradle of nazism and that endless torch- 
light processions trailed its streets during the national party 
days to the beating of drums and droning of pipes, and that 
fanatic anti-Semitic witch-hunts were held around bonfires 
on the squares. I knew that at the end of the war the 
Western Allies’dive-bombing raids had flattened the city to 
such an extent that it was now lying in ruins. I also remem- 
bered the old Bavarian legend about a boy from Nurem- 
berg called Caspar Hauser, which the writer Jacob Vasser- 
mann had made into an interesting novel about a very pure 
being, who grew up without people, returned to the modern 
world and gradually became a victim of all its evils. But 
this boy from Nuremberg was hardly of use to me in my re- 
ports. The other “boys” from Nuremberg had displayed 
their real selves too much in the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

Yes, I certainly knew very little, and I would have to 
compete with top Western journalists who had their jobs 
worked out to a fine art. Above all, the trial had already 
begun. Our boys had already got acquainted with all the 
facts, set about work, found their form, and were doing a 
fine job. 

Ivan Zolin, my old front-line friend, an army captain and 
Pravda colleague, met me at the military airfield Schénefeld 
where our aircraft were based. After he had handed me the 
documents required, he took me to Tempelhof Airport in 
Berlin. There I boarded an American aircraft and shortly 
afterward landed at the airfield inlaid with aluminium 
strips in Nuremberg airport. A pleasant surprise was await- 
ing me there. A group of men, almost all in Soviet military 
uniform, were walking towards the plane. I was the only 
Soviet person on board. Had they really come to meet me? 
But of course! There was my old friend Captain 
Krushinsky, a war correspondent for Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, always at the hottest part of the front at the hottest 
time, and small Lieutenant-Colonel Yuri Korolkov in a 
well-fitted overcoat and peaked cap. There, too, in his black 
Naval uniform was Lanin, a captain of the second rank, 
from Voyenno-Morskoi Flot (The Naval Fleet), and hand- 
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some Lieutenant-Colonel Pavel Troyanovsky who had 
always been tremendously popular with the girl-telegraph- 
ists and for this reason always had his feature stories sent 
off ahead of ours. Arms flung open, Major Taradankin 
walked towards the plane, puffing and panting and smiling 
all over his broad, good-natured face. The only civilian 
among them was dear Mikhail Gus, a dark-complexioned 
man with curly hair, Pushkin-like side-burns and a Mephis- 
tophelian grin.... Wonderful people, excellent war journal- 
ists and crack reporters! Only, you had to keep on your 
alert with them. If you were caught off guard for just a 
moment, they'd be sure to pull a fast one on you. Some of 
them were famous among our journalists for their biting 
witticisms and practical jokes. I therefore embarrassedly 
pulled my overcoat tighter so that the thick gold braid 
couldn’t be seen. 

“Thanks, lads, I really feel awkward being met like 
this....”” 

“It’s not you, it’s our parcels we’ve come for,” 
Krushinsky plunged into the attack. 

In fact, following the special custom observed among 
correspondents since wartime, my wife had phoned round 
their families before my leaving and I brought a whole 
sack of presents and letters for them.” 

“Oh, why did you put it so bluntly? Yes, it was partly 
because of you that we came,” Yuri Korolkov took the sting 
away. 

Like a very amateur Father Christmas, I hurriedly han- 
ded out the parcels and letters. We left the airport. I was 
shoved into a deluxe saloon car which Sergei Krushinsky 
had borrowed for the occasion from one of our legal staff. 
My old front-line friend Zhukov, the artist, sat beside me. 
His first name and patronymic were Nikolai Nikolayevich, 
Kolya to his friends, but in the seven days he had spent 
among correspondents he had acquired the Western nick- 
name ‘“‘Coca-Cola”’. I have never known another artist who 
could get so instantly carried away by any model he liked 
the look of. In the car he had already opened his leather- 
bound album and, screwing up his small, hawk-like eyes, as 
if he were taking aim, began to sketch the profile of the 
Soviet soldier driving us. 

“Well, how are things going, lads? Interesting? What’re 
working conditions like?” 
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“Later, later,” Zhukov said quickly, without breaking off 
from his drawing. “You tell us about things in Moscow.” 

“I haven’t been there. I only spent one night at home. 
Where are you planning to put me up?” 

“That depends on whether you want to be a Big Wig or 
Khaldeian.”’ 

“A what?” 

“Hang on just a minute,’ Zhukov deftly sketched the 
light brown lock of hair sticking out of the soldier’s cap, 
blew away the traces of rubber, screwed up his eyes, 
admired the drawing and put the album into his pocket with 
an air of satisfaction. ““Now I'll tell you all about it.” 


3. The Big Wigs and tne Knaldeians 


I was only six days late for the trial, but I already realised 
in the car how bad this was. Over three hundred correspon- 
dents, photographers, cameramen and artists had con- 
verged here from all the ends of the earth. They had already 
got to know one another, rooted themselves in the unusual 
and complex situation at the trial and had time to send their 
first feature stories, photographs and sketches to their 
papers. Daily life had settled down in its own particular 
way, and it appeared that the Soviet pressmen had been 
territorially divided into two tribes: the Big Wigs and Khal- 
deians. 

Our famous writers and artists Ilya Ehrenburg, Konstan- 
tin Fedin, Leonid Leonov, Yuri Yanovsky, Semyon Kirsa- 
nov, Vsevolod Vishnevsky, the Kukriniksi and Boris Yefi- 
mov had arrived with the professional journalists. As a 
token of respect, these celebrities had been boarded in the 
luxurious but semi-destroyed Grand Hotel, where the legal 
staff were also staying for the time being. The American 
military administration had set aside the enormous mansion 
of the pencil king Johann Faber for the journalists, and a 
Press Camp, which I must say was very comfortable, had 
been organised here. The correspondents from the Soviet 
newspapers and radio had been given lodgings in the 
Palace, its outbuildings and the houses nearby. Just as every 
8eographical division requires a suitable name, so the 
Grand Hotel, where the Big Wigs were staying, was named 
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the “Big Wiggery” by the journalists. The writers did not 
leave this unanswered when they found out, and as there 
was a famous photographer by the name of Yevgeny 
Khaldei among the journalists, the Press Camp became 
known as the “Khaldeian Club” and its members became 
the “‘Khaldeians”’. 

“But where are you living?” 

“We're Khaldeians, of course,” replied Zhukov who 
seemed even offended by this question. 

“And have you still got room in your camp?” 

“I’ve already taken care of you,” Krushinsky informed 
me in a business-like manner. ‘“‘We’re living in a separate 
house which the Americans refer to as the ‘Russian palace’. 
It’s outside the grounds of Faber’s mansion and is rather 
like rough digs. There’re four of us in the room. You'll be 
number five. Does that suit you?” 

“Of course, it does. But can we get to the trial today?” I 
was longing to get inside the court-room as quickly as 
possible, see what Dimitrov had called the “trial of 
peoples”, and perhaps, if I were lucky, immediately relay at 
least one short report to Moscow. We asked the surprised 
driver to take us straight to the Palace of Justice. 

I did not manage to get my correspondent’s pass that 
day. The office of US Colonel Andrus, the commandant of 
the court, had already closed, but my gold-braided uni- 
form, the like of which had never been seen before, made 
some impression. The Colonel was most courteous and not 
only offered us cigarettes and some sugared nuts, but 
escorted us to the visitors’ gallery overlooking the court- 
room, which was packed with respectable-looking ladies 
and gentlemen, and sat us down in the first row next to a 
very beautiful middle-aged woman in American Army uni- 
form whose face seemed somehow familiar. As he took his 
leave of us, the Colonel asked if I needed binoculars and 
gave me a plan of the court-room as a souvenir. 

“That’s what comes of knowing how to dress well,” 
cracked Krushinsky, who stayed behind in the visitors’ gal- 
lery to keep me company. 

I gazed down at the court-room and looked at the judges 
sitting at an oblong table below the Soviet, British, 
American and French flags, at the defendants in the oak- 
panelled dock at the opposite end of the room flood-lit by a 
ghastly greenish light. As I looked on I thought about how 
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] was witnessing the fulfilment of a dream, most dearly 
cherished by millions of my compatriots at the front and in 
the rear during all the war. Suddenly a picture flashed in my 
mind’s eye. The height of the severe winter of 1942 on the 
Volga at Stalingrad. The command post of Commander 
Alexander Rodimtsev’s 13th Guards Division. He and a 
few of his staff had gathered together to see in the New 
Year. It was bitterly cold. The howling wind was blowing 
dry snow across the hummocky ice on the Volga and 
rattling the plank door of the dug-out positioned in a stone 
drain-pipe in a railway embankment. It blew snow through 
the cracks and caused the candle flames to flicker on the 
long slab which served as a table. A few bars of chocolate 
and some tin mugs had been put on it. Recurrent rumblings 
of fire exchanges came through the roaring wind. The front- 
lines were very close-by. The entire strip of bank defended 
by the division was riddled with rifle bullets. 

We sat at the table watching the shining hands of the 
clock, found in some aircraft wreckage, slowly moving 
round to the figure of twelve. We began arguing about our 
first toast. 

“Let’s drink to them all being quickly routed at Stalin- 
grad!” 

“Huh, Stalingrad’s already in the bag. Let’s drink to 
them being driven out of our country as far as 
Berlin,” croaked a colonel whose angular, sallow-com- 
plexioned face was still twitching from recent shell-shock. 
“Let’s drink to all the Hitlers, Goerings and Himmlers 
being caught and placed before a firing squad.” 

“The firing squad’s too nice a way for them to go. 
To them being hanged, that’s more like it,” said our host, 
a very youthful-looking man in a short overcoat lined 
with light fur, who apparently was old enough to have 
fought in Spain. He raised his mug of alcohol diluted with 
snow. 

The green hands moved towards each other on the clock- 
face. We knocked back the cloudy, diluted alcohol, the 
champagne of the defenders of Stalingrad, and helped it 
down with something straight from a tin. I was suddenly 
Struck by the silence which made itself felt and could hear 
the wind howling over the river. The silence here was 
terrible. It meant a storm was brewing. The minute-hand 
was still on the figure twelve when a heaavy artillery raid 
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began. We all leapt up from the table and hurriedly got 
ready. 1943 had set in: the future was unknown... 

My beautiful neighbour asked me something in English 
and her melodious voice brought me back from the bitterly 
cold dug-out and the days of the great battle which decided 
the fate of the Second World War, to this large room 
panelled with oak and green marble where the criminals 
who had unleashed the war and caused bloodshed all over 
the world were humbly sitting in the dock and waiting for 
their sentences. My neighbour, who did not understand why 
I remained silent, repeated her question, and in reply I said 
the only English phrase that I knew, “I don’t speak 
English’. 

The dream of Soviet people had come true. The Soviet 
troops had broken the fascist beast’s backbone there on the 
banks of the Volga, reached Berlin and raised their flag 
above the stronghold of fascism. The nazi leaders had been 
caught and were now awaiting retribution. 

“Practically all of Hitler's government are on trial here,” 
Krushinsky said, leaning towards me. 

Yes, he was right. They probably used to sit in exactly the 
same places at the presidium table on the infamous Partei- 
tags here in Nuremberg. Only Hitler, Himmler and Goeb- 
bels were missing. I had already been told that from the 
very beginning of the trial the defendants and their coun- 
sels had been attempting to shift the blame for all the 
gravest crimes of the Third Reich on to the three absentees. 

As I had probably been influenced by the newspaper 
cartoonists, I was immediately struck by how ordinary and, 
I would say, even respectable the defendants looked. There 
was nothing to be frightened or repulsed by: some 
gentlemen of various ages were simply sitting in two rows 
listening, or talking among themselves, jotting down things 
on sheets of paper on the desks in front of them or writing 
notes to their counsels sitting just below them on the other 
side of the barrier. However, the pleasant-looking fat man 
in the grey suede uniform on the right-hand side of the first 
row was none other than Hermann Goering, nazi No. 2 of 
Germany who had set fire to the Reichstag, organised the 
Nacht der langen Messer, prepared the annexation of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia and publicly threatened to 
reduce London, Leningrad and Moscow to ruins. The thin 
man with the skull-like face was Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s right- 
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hand man in the nazi party and co-author of the most 
demoniac Mein Kampf. The tall, respectable gentleman was 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, the ‘‘dealer”’ in the international 
plots. The tall officer with the stern, square face and 
smoothly combed hair was Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
the co-author of Hitler’s annexationist plans. You could not 
tell just by looking at them that they were most terrible 
villains whose bloody crimes had long been notorious 
throughout the world. It was the peaceful and ordinary 
appearance of the defendants that struck me most in the 
court-room. 

Then there were the legal proceedings themselves. Wit- 
nesses’ testimony was being heard that day. Two of them 
were describing the concentration camps and how the 
people there were killed in such a way that I felt that, for 
these crimes alone, all the defendants should be sent off to 
the gallows without further ado. But the legal proceedings 
moved slowly. The presiding judge, the Rt. Hon. Sir Geof- 
frey Lawrence, a thick-set, elderly man with a large head 
and shiny bald forehead, led them slowly and let the 
Defence bother the witnesses with questions about very 
minor details. I realised that if the trial continued in this 
way, I would be detained here for quite a while, and imme- 
diately longed to be back in Moscow with my loved ones. 

Then there was that pale, even, somewhat oppressive 
light which gave everything a ghastly greenish colour. 
Speaking about the defendants, our new acquaintance, 
Colonel Andrus, had apparently told journalists, ‘I shall 
see to it that none of them see the sunlight again.” The 
prisoners lived in cells in the same building as the Palace of 
Justice. The light there was also artificial and the defen- 
dants were led from the prison to the court-room through a 
specially-built tunnel which made escape absolutely 
inconceivable. 

These were essentially all the superficial impressions I 
gained from my first visit to the trial. Not even enough to 
Squeeze a small paragraph out of them, especially as I had 
to compete with superb journalists and writers like 
Ehrenburg, Leonov and Fedin. 

_ My hopes of getting downstairs to the Soviet press centre 
In the interval or, at least, the press box, came to nothing. 
The American soldiers with military police armbands 
checking the passes—hefty, ruddy-cheeked fellows in shin- 
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ing helmets and white leggings—unlike their superior offic- 
er showed neither interest nor respect for my uniform, smil- 
ed, but adamantly barred my way. My journalist friends, 
who had found out that I was trapped in the visitors’ gallery, 
penetrated upstairs, and we embraced one another, much to 
the foreign onlookers’ amazement, just as we had done 
when we had met on the Kalinin, Bryansk, Stalingrad, First 
Ukrainian or Second Ukrainian fronts. Then I was 
dragged by all of them into the smart bar of sparkling 
marble and nickel, where charming, long-legged girls, who 
looked as if they had jumped straight off the cover of a New 
York magazine, served the guests coffee, fruit juice and, of 
course, Coca-Cola, which has undoubtedly become an inte- 
gral part of the American way of life. 

Incidentally, in the bar I spotted my charming and 
beautiful neighbour in the middle of a crowd of people. She 
was smiling warmly and generously signing autographs on 
writing-pads, visiting cards and even menu sheets. 

“Who’s that?” I asked Victor Tyomin, a Pravda pho- 
tographer. 

‘“‘What ignorance!” he said scornfully. ‘““That’s Marlene 
Dietrich of course.” 

When court resumed, I found myself back in the first row 
next to my famous neighbour. She was sitting without her 
earphones, tiredly looking at the court-room. Then she 
took a packet of fruit drops out of her bag, popped one into 
her mouth and offered me some. I took one and gallantly 
said the second English phrase I had already managed to 
learn in Nuremberg: ‘‘Thank you very much.” I know I 
pronounced it rather strangely, but I was still extremely 
pleased that I had not made a fool of myself in front of the 
illustrious actress. 

I became acquainted with the rest of the Soviet journal- 
ists near the military vans which took the court personnel 
and press back to their rooms after the court adjourned. 
Besides those who had met me at the airport, there was 
satirist Semyon Narinyani of Komsomolskaya Pravda, who 
resembled a benevolent, pensive goblin, the TASS corre- 
spondents Boris Afanasyev and Daniil Kraminov, Mikhail 
Dolgopolov, an /zvestia man, and several comrades from 
other newspapers whom I had never met before. After a lot 
of cracks about my gold-braided uniform we climbed into 
the enormous van. They immediately began talking about 
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how Goering had looked rather washed-out that day: drugs 
had probably been smuggled to him again. Semyon Narin- 
yani said in complete earnest: 

‘“‘He’ll look better when he hangs!”’ 

In the evening, after supper, I took the journalist fratern- 
ity to the bar to comply with the unwritten local law. 
When leaving Moscow for a new field of action, I always 
had a bottle of vodka, that wonderful “‘aqua vitae’, tucked 
away together with underware and handkerchiefs, in a cor- 
ner of my kit-bag. It was bought without fail, although 
it was very expensive in the shops. But now that our pockets 
were stuffed with gold-based occupation marks what excuse 
was there for not drinking with my colleagues? We sat 
down and drank and ate sandwiches and cakes. The 
foreign journalists curiously looked across to see how we 
consumed our national firewater, for gin and whisky were 
treated cautiously here, topped with water and loaded 
with ice. 

The local bar war run and, perhaps, even owned by a 
jovial American with dazzling white teeth called David, who 
dashed about behind the bar in military uniform with NCO 
stripes. 

He poured out drinks and mixed cocktails so expertly 
that the bottles, wine glasses and tumblers seemed to dance 
in his agile hands. Behind him was a long poster with the 
names of the cocktails. They had the most fantastic names: 
“Black Cat’’, “Manhattan’’, “Bloody Mary”, and so on. At 
the end of the list as it was explained to me, was the name 
of a new cocktail marked in red letters, which Mr. David 
recommended with special gusto. The cocktail, it appeared, 
had a Russian name ending in “‘...ovka’’. Most likely it had 
come from the surname of one of our colleagues. But how 
was that possible? 

It was already late when we returned to our digs. As I 
have already mentioned, the Soviet press were living out- 
side the mansion grounds, in a simple inn once frequented by 
the workers and clerks of the nearby pencil factory. The 
bottom half was now occupied by some kind of US military 
administrative offices, and the tiny rooms upstairs had been 
turned into the Soviet journalists’ digs. On the way back the 
Khaldeians explained to me how the cocktail had been 
8iven such a strange name in tribute to Russian ingenuity 
and American enterprise. 
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It appeared that our colleague Kostya T. had thoroughly 
enjoyed himself at a reception in honour of the press one 
evening, and was naturally suffering from a terrible thirst 
the next morning. He was the first to arrive at the palace and 
there was no one in the bar. Mr. David was looking very 
bored among his enticing bottles with their multi-coloured 
labels, and Kostya decided to play a joke on him. 

“One cocktail, please.” 

“Which one?” 

‘**You don’t know it yet.” 

“YT know all the cocktails in the world.” 

“Not this one. It’s a special family recipe which I in- 
herited from my grandfather.” 

Then he began at random to reel off various particularly 
strong ingredients. As he poured them into the shaker, 
Mr. David listened with growing interest, and then began 
jotting them down. As a finishing touch, Kostya ordered an 
olive to be put into the shaker and threw in a spoonful of 
mustard. After having written down all the ingredients, the 
barman quickly shook them all together, and poured the 
muddy brown mixture into a tumbler. At the sight of his 
improvised creation the author of the new cocktail felt 
rather alarmed. But he did not let the side down. It seemed 
drinkable enough. He downed the frightful mixture in one 
go, and intrepidly put the tumbler back on the table. The 
delighted barman asked: 

“Excuse me, sir, what’s your name?” 

Our friend named himself. Little did he think what would 
come of this joke. But that evening the “*...ovka’”’ was down 
on the cocktail list in red letters. It was immediately appre- 
ciated at its true worth by the connoisseurs and became a 
“hit”. We tried it: it really wasn’t so bad. The author was 
the only one who could not stand the sight of it, for the 
fame of his invention had reached the Grand Hotel and, 
ridden by curiosity, the Big Wigs had organised an excur- 
sion to the Press Camp. Jokes began to fly about. The bur- 
den of fame turned out to be fairly heavy for the inventor. 

I was the fifth person in Krushinsky’s room. Someone 
apologised for snoring in his sleep and enquired if I would 
be disturbed. I delighted my room-mates by informing them 
that I could outsnore the lot of them, and covered myself 
with a blanket. Krushinsky carried his typewriter out into 
the corridor and we heard him tapping away for a long 
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time. Thus ended my first day at the great trial of peoples in 
Nuremberg, a town | didn’t manage even to sightsee, and 
| had, unfortunately, so far not been able to produce a 
single original fact for my first reporting. 


4. The Invisible Witness 


Early the next morning, before we went to breakfast in 
the grand hall of the Faber palace, where, so it was said, the 
pencil king used to give dinners for Hitler and his entou- 
rage, Nikolai Zhukov set up a kind of exhibition of his work 
in the corridor of our digs. He was an open-hearted man 
and enjoyed sharing his triumphs and joys with his friends. 
That day he laid out about three dozen sketches and draw- 
ings on the floor and invited us to take a look. 

I had known this splendid artist since the beginning of the 
war when we met in the snow-covered forests near Kalinin. 
I knew his thirst for life and-his unquenchable artistic urge 
which made him take out his drawing-book at what seemed 
like the most unsuitable moments: the dinner-table, during 
conversations with the military command and even at Party 
meetings. I also knew his talent for revealing the human 
essence of his subject while retaining the absolute likeness 
of the original, sometimes showing what was hidden deep 
inside a person that perhaps he or she was not even aware 
of. 

His talent for penetrating to the heart of his subject was 
Particularly evident in the sketches of the defendants he 
showed us that day. The defendants, who had at first given 
me the impression of being a group of perfectly respectable 
gentlemen, were shown up in their true colours by the 
artist’s creative touch. They were a real gallery of rogues 
and morally depraved fanatics who had once gained tre- 
mendous power and had, without a moment’s hesitation, 
condemned millions of people to death and had destroyed 
them systematically, inventively and with consistent, cold- 
blooded efficiency. Zhukov did not caricaturise them: he 
simply emphasised their most characteristic features and, as 
it were, brought their vile natures to the surface. 

However, there is nothing’ more futile than trying to 
convey an artist’s work in words. They have to be seen and 
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I hope that one day these drawings will be published in an 
album and people living in happy times of peace will! be 
able, as we were then, to see through the perceptive artist’s 
eyes the men who once spilt blood in Europe, the most 
populated and cultivated part of the world. For my part I 
can only testify before these viewers of the future that when 
I went into the Tribunal court-room and took up the place 
already allocated to me on the right-hand side of the press 
box, just a few yards away from the dock, I now saw the 
defendants through the artist's eyes and was no longer 
deceived by their outwardly respectable appearance. 


At the Nuremberg Trial 


Nikolai Zhukov 


I was thirty-three when the Second World War broke out. I had only 
just finished my first major work—illustrations to the book Reminis- 
cences of Marx and Engels which had left me feeling uplifted and cre- 


atively fulfilled. The war deprived me of the pleasure of working and of 
perfecting my skills and plunged me into a world of horrors and human 
misfortune. 

I was in Molodechno™ at the beginning of the war. I witnessed the 
first period of the fascist invasion and our troops’ retreats. I covered the 
road with the army from Molodechno to the suburbs of Moscow and can 
truly say that I experienced the full bitterness of the retreat. Countless 
times I was under the enemy’s mortar and artillery fire, under the hail 
of shelling and savage bombardments and, of course, did not hope to 
remain alive or return to my beloved work. If I had then been told that 
in 1946 I would be one of the Pravda correspondents at the Nuremberg 
Trial, and that I would be employed to portray the people responsible 
for all the human suffering during the last war, I wouldn't have believed 
it. 

I am recalling all this now in order to convey more keenly the feelings 
of proud joy and triumph experienced when I again picked up my pencil 
at the Nuremberg Trial. This was not the pencil with which I had drawn 
Marx, Engels and peaceful Russian landscapes. It was the one I had 
used throughout the four years of war and for this reason it was precious 
to me not only as to an artist but, first and foremost, as to a soldier and 
representative of the millions of war victims. I wanted to express my 
feeling of hatred and contempt, shared by all our people towards fascism 
and its instigators. 

I flew to Nuremberg in a captain’s uniform and at first was bewil- 
dered when I found myself in the court-room of the International 
Tribunal only a few feet away from the dock. My responsibility as a 
correspondent seemed really tremendous. Many other artists were in the 


* A town in Byelorussia.—Tr. 
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court-room but I was a Soviet war artist and | felt that the honour of 
my captain’s rank and art should be upheld before the people around 


e. 

On the first day, during the first half of the session from 10 a.m. until 
the recess at 1 p.m., I sat among the visitors, amazed by what I was 
seeing, and recalled the events of the past war: the chapters of history 
of the last decades, the plundering and seizure of European countries by 
Hitler’s clique and, finally, the fascist hordes’ invasion of Soviet territory 
and the hundreds and thousands of personal memories from the front- 
lines at which I had fought and seen everything. 

As I thought about all this on the first day I was afraid to get out my 
pencil and start drawing. Where was | to find the power of expressive- 
ness, and would my realistic drawing be sufficient to convey all that I 
felt? Would I cope with the task of exposing the war criminals? At first 
I sat in the court-room on the left in the first row of the press box. I was 
“enticed” by Goering who was sitting only about ten feet away and, 
unfortunately, blocking all the other defendants in the dock from my 
view (the dock was at right angles to the press box). Therefore to see all 
the criminals J had to sit on the right side of the court-room, but then 
I was almost twenty metres away from the dock. It was impossible to 
draw at this distance with the naked eye. So, in the interval I got hold 
of some binoculars with eightfold magnifying power and made my first 
sketches with their help. My first results were nowhere near what I 
wanted. I felt ashamed of the drawings and carefully hid them. I soon 
noticed that it was no good working in the front row of the press box 
because this vantage point was too open. As soon as I trained my 
binoculars at one of the criminals, he was immediately aware of it, 
turned away or covered his face with a newspaper or journal. I moved 
to the third and fourth rows. There I was well hidden from my models 
but burdened by a number of other difficulties. Over the shoulders of 
the people sitting in front I had a good view of everyone but the trouble 
was that my “‘peepholes” over the shoulders and heads of the people in 
front kept varying. Naturally, the people sitting there reacted to what 
was happening, talked to each other and so I would often have to stop 
drawing at the most interesting moment, not because my model had 
changed position but because he was blocked from my view by the 
people sitting in front of me. Therefore, regrettable as it was, in such 
cases I had to switch to another model and wait for a suitable moment 
to continue the drawing I had stopped. Not to waste time, I often had 
to make two or three drawings simultaneously. Sometimes the partic- 
ularly vivid expression on someone’s face had to be depicted at once and 
every second counted. The tension would make me nervous because at 
one and the same time I had to hold the binoculars in my left hand, 
draw with my right one, hold the paper, change pencils and adjust my 
earphones and, which was particularly difficult, I tried not to nudge my 
neighbours. Sometimes I accidentally dropped my paper, or even worse, 
my pencil-box and immediately everyone looked round at me, angrily 
at times, and I felt embarrassed by my clumsiness. This made me even 
More nervous and, of course, hindered my work. 

Like every artist, | wanted to get the best results. I wanted to work 
as hard as possible and at the same time know how and what the others 
(the English, French, Norwegian and Polish artists) were doing. I kept 
glancing with curiosity at their drawing-pads. Soon, however, I realised 
that every minute counted and that I must not slack off. 
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I had already carefully studied the dock and had a good idea of the 
pose which most graphically characterised each of the war criminals and 
waited for the right moment, sketching what was of most interest in the 
court-room in which representatives and correspondents of various 
countries, visitors, witnesses, counsels, judges, prosecutors, secretaries 
and guards had assembled. Everyone behaved and looked differently. 
All this was unusual and new for me and naturally made my perception 
and creative powers keener. The fact that I could listen in Russian to the 
proceedings through my earphones also helped me to find my bearings 
immediately, understand what was happening and what was about to 
happen in court and to know when and where a critical situation might 
arise. Some of the proceedings and the unexpected inclusion of witnesses 
during the cross-examination gave rise to critical moments and tension, 
so it was always interesting for me to work in the court-room. 

I spent forty days in Nuremberg during which time I drew all the war 
criminals, counsels, judges, witnesses for the Soviet Prosecution, made 
many sketches in the rooms of the Tribunal and decided what I was 
going to draw on the basis of the material I had collected. 

After finishing work, I did not feel like staying there a day longer. 
It is true that as I now look through the series of drawings, I realise I 
could have done more work and gained better results. But evidently 
that’s how everyone always feels. 

As regards the portraits I’ve made, I want to say a few words about 
the most important personalities working at the Nuremberg Trial and 
the war criminals tried there. 

I particularly vividly remember many of the representatives of the 
Soviet delegation. I shall not go into the details of their portrayal (this 
would take up too much space) but I want to say that the constant 
companionship and support of such representatives as Konstantin 
Fedin, Vsevolod Vishnevsky, Boris Polevoi, Yuri Yanovsky and many 
others gave me a sense of pride and responsibility and extra energy for 
fulfilling my duty as an artist. 

I shall say a few words about Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, the Presiding 
Judge at the Tribunal. Everyone agreed that he was very suited to his 
position. Sitting in the centre of the Judges’ bench, he was dignified and 
impressive and outwardly looked like a Dickensian hero. His unruffled 
calm, accurate and economical use of words and gestures, and his 
constant attentive and respectful approach to all issues were most strik- 
ing. His attitude to the question under discussion could not be deter- 
mined by his facial expression, the wording of his phrases, intonation or 
gestures. He was a highly gifted judge in whom personal charm, nobility 
and sedateness in directing the complex machinery of the court proceed- 
ings were harmoniously combined. 

When I turned my gaze from the Presiding Judge to the dock I 
became particularly aware of the criminals’ vile natures. They were not 
in prison uniform: they were sitting in suits and ties just like everyone 
else, but despite this, their fascist essence was completely obvious. 
Perhaps I’ll be considered prejudiced, but I'm convinced that a truth- 
ful, realistic drawing in this instant is more expressive in its power to 
expose than a caricature which exaggerates physical defects and makes 
them comical. In such a case the proportion of truth and creative ima- 
gination can never be assessed. Such was the criminals’ out ward, ap- 
pearance that an exact drawing mirrored their natures which were 
most disgusting and vile, and any exaggeration would have been su- 
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perfluous and deceptive. I was fully aware of this when I watched. 
among others, Kaltenbrunner, Streicher and Hess. 

Many ot the correspondents, including myself, lived in the suburbs 
of Nuremberg on the estate of the pencil king Faber. The dining-hall was 
in a Separate building which was bestowed with much German splen- 
dour. When I first arrived and went into this mansion, I saw before me 
the steps of the marble staircase leading up to a magnificent mirror. 
Correspondents, representatives of different countries and peoples, were 
scurrying up and down this staircase. When I walked up the staircase 
and almost reached the mirror and looked into it, I saw what was behind 
me and what | had not noticed first. A pallid, handsome young 
German was standing by the entrance in a janitor’s uniform. His 
downcast eyes seemed to be staring into empty space, but I could see 
his tense forehead and tight lips. He was opening and closing the door 
with his left hand. He did not have a right arm—he had perhaps lost it 
at the Kursk Bulge, and the empty sleeve of his uniform was tucked into 
his belt. In the fate of this young German standing in the main hall of 
Faber’s mansion and opening the door for the stream of correspondents, 
I felt the tragedy of the whole German nation for which only fascism was 
to blame. 

This was for me a kind of epigraph to the Nuremberg Trial and to 
all I had seen and heard there. What’s more, when J entered the Palace 
of Justice, it was being repaired, cleaned, and painted. This was a good 
omen. I made a sketch of the redecorating and called it ‘A New Lease 
of Life”. This was what the world wanted and what the German people, 
weary of war and fascism, were striving for. 

I want nations never to forget the documents of the Nuremberg Trial, 
which lasted almost a year. They should always remain a grim reminder 
of the fascist plague which killed tens of millions of people, which was 
the cause of a dreadful war, and which caused tragic grief and suffering 
to all humanity. 

The documents of the Nuremberg Trial should always be used in the 
Propaganda tor peace, against a new war and its instigators. 


Americans understand how the press works if anyone 
does, and one should give them their due: they did 
everything possible to make life easier for the 315 corre- 
spondents at the trial. We were given comfortable seats very 
close to the judges and defendants, directly opposite the 
witness box. Behind the box was a glass screen, through 
which the interpreters could be seen sitting in their booths 
and silently moving their lips. The translation was synchro- 
nised and we could put on earphones, and listen in Russian, 
English, French and German to all that the judges, prosecu- 
tors, witnesses and defendants were saying. There were 
Western telegraph agencies, through which correspon- 
dents could send their information in relays straight from the 
court-room, without even getting up. One wrote a few 
Pages, raised one’s hand and a soldier on duty would come 
Over and carry the report to the telegraph office. There was 
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a press room where we correspondents could set up our 
typewriters and type out our hand-written reports. But there 
was always so much din in the room that hardly any of us 
used it. In the east wing of the vast building we had been 
allocated a few quiet rooms in which typists worked for 
those of us who could not type. Not far away there was a 
military wire connecting us with Berlin and Moscow so that 
within an hour and a half your report was on the editor’s 
desk. 

In short the conditions were excellent. But the material 
we had to handle gave one the creeps. Although I had 
arrived late for the trial and my more fortunate colleagues 
had already ‘“‘skimmed off the cream”, told their readers 
about all the ins-and-outs of the Palace of Justice, and 
described the court-room and its deadly artificial lighting, 
the judges’ cool impartiality and the defendants’ appea- 
rance, I still found things to write about. Material of vital 
importance, especially dreadful because of its unprece- 
dented nature, kept flooding in. The session that day, 
according to my colleagues, was relatively quiet. The assis- 
tant to Judge Robert Jackson, the US Chief Prosecutor, 
read out some documents about the fate of the millions who 
had been forcibly deported from the occupied countries 
and sent to work in Germany, and about slave labour in 
Hitler’s factories and fields, which reduced people to 
draught animals. 

No precise figures were named. They were in the 
millions. However, all the vast human mass of Ostarbeiter 
were incarnated for me in one person: Maria M., a Russian 
girl to whom I had talked in Kharkov in August 1943, 
just after the city had been liberated and the fires were still 
smouldering. 

Maria was then nineteen, but looked forty. Her black hair 
was sprinkled with grey, her lips were lined with .wrinkles 
and pursed like an old woman’s, and a muscle constantly 
twitched on her face. That day she, as it were, invisibly 
entered the court-room and stood behind the American 
prosecutor as in an even, steady voice he read out the 
terrible documents calling for retribution. 

I shall never forget Maria’s trembling voice as she 
breathlessly told us how she had been seized by the SS in 
the street during a round-up, thrown into a freight car with 
other Kharkov women and transported for ten days in this 
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sealed car in which people suffocated with the heat and the 
stench. Then at a slave market in one of the towns of East 
Prussia, the women from different countries were lined up, 
and Grossbauern walked along the rows, feeling their mus- 
cles and poking their fingers into the women’s mouths to 
make sure they did not have loose teeth because of scurvy. 
Then they were sent to work on the fields of a large estate. 
The women guards had leather whips. They were invariably 
fed swede soup. Corporal punishment for breaking the rules 
was meted out on a special scale, which was different for 
the Ostarbeiter—the Russians and Poles, and for the West- 
arbeiter—the French, Belgians and Dutch. 

All the worst was already over for Maria when she told 
us about it. She was in her liberated home town, speaking to 
a Soviet officer and yet her face twitched and she continued 
looking over her shoulder instinctively. Maria had thrust her 
hand into a chaff-cutter in Germany to save herself from 
slavery, and had lost three fingers. The supervisor believed 
that it was an accident and did not hand her over to the 
Gestapo, as he did with the others who attempted to escape 
or sabotage the work. She was treated and, as she could no 
longer work on the farm, she was sent as a Putzfrau to a 
German woman whose husband was an SS officer on the 
Eastern Front. Her mistress turned out to be bad-tempered 
and vicious. After defeat at the Battle of Stalingrad, when 
Germany went into mourning for three days, the woman 
slapped Maria across the face with her shoe. In desperation 
the insulted girl deliberately overturned a basin of boiling- 
hot linen on to herself. She did not manage to kill herself, 
but lost the use of her scalded legs. 

This was the only way Maria managed to escape from the 
Hitler machine which squeezed the blood and sweat of 
millions of foreign labourers and after extracting as much as 
possible, rejected them like obsolete waste products. 

The American prosecutor continued to speak in his rich 
baritone and I listened through my earphones to the high- 
Pitched voice of the Russian girl-interpreter. The docu- 
ments on slave labour were piled on top of each other on 
the desk. I looked at the refined face of Alfred Rosen- 
berg, the nazi ideologist and Reich Minister for Occupied 
Eastern Territories, at Fritz Sauckel, the SS Obergruppen- 
fiihrer, Commissioner-General of Manpower who was now 
resting his melon-shaped head on the edge of the dock, at 
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the two villains who had ruined Maria M.’s life and who we- 
re now cowering under the weight of the terrible evidence. 
As I listened to the interpreter’s voice in the earphones, I al- 
so heard the sad voice of the grey-haired girl whispering to 
me: “Is there truth on earth? Will they, those...”’ she falte- 
red as if trying to find a suitable word in the human vocabu- 
lary which would be strong enough to define her nazi tor- 
menters, but she could not. ‘Will they, those, all of them 
really not answer for me, for us all?” 

And so there it was happening. The dream of the young 
girl with the face of an old woman had come true. There, in 
the dock, were the people who had deprived her of youth 
and tried to turn millions of people of Slav origin into dumb 
draught animals and take away from them everything that 
they had been endowed by nature and that makes man a 
man. 

But how many times had the Red Army had to fight from 
the Volga to the Elbe and Spree, how many major and 
minor battles had to be won and how many of our soldiers 
lost their lives on native and foreign soil for the people who 
had ruined Maria’s life to end up here in the dock of this 
court! The international trial now had to prove that there 
was truth on earth and ratify this truth in the tables of the 
international laws. What would come of this remained to be 
seen. The trial had only just begun but Rosenberg, Sauckel, 
Goering and Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel who looked as if 
he had been turned to stone—all these villains who=gor a 
long time had played at being state and _ military 
leaders—were already listening to the endless list of people 
whom they had destroyed in their labour camps. Hess was 
the only one sitting in this company who looked indifferent. 
He did not even put on his earphones. Simulating amnesia, 
he was reading a detective story, obviously presuming that 
as he had flown to England at the beginning of the war to 
get into contact with English enterprising aristocrats, he 
would not be held responsible for what had happened 
during the war... 

Himmler’s instructions on how the Ostarbeiter should be 
treated were read out. The concluding sentences of this 
document contained everything that Maria had once tear- 
fully described to me: ‘‘No leisure time.” ‘Total subordi- 
nation to orders and regulations is to be observed.” 
“Leaving the factory premises during the breaks or the 
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confines of the farms, barracks and dormitories is pro- 
hibited.” ‘““Transgressors of these rules are to be pun- 
ished in accordance with the wartime laws of the German 
Empire.” 

“Even during the period of slavery in Ancient Egypt, 
slaves were not forbidden to see the sun, inhale the fresh air 
or talk to their fellows,’ remarked Mikhail Gus, a Radio 
Moscow correspondent, renowned among us as a great eru- 
dite and ‘walking encyclopedia’, from whom you could get 
any information on history, literature and even law. “But 
here, as you see, if these wretched instructions were 
infringed, the supervisor as well as the slave was punished 
and the slaves were deprived of their right to talk to one 
another.” 

How I wished that you, Maria, were not just here in my 
mind’s eye, but really in the court-room along with the 
millions like you, to whom the Red Army had returned 
human dignity. Then you all would have seen how more 
and more evidence was piling up on the table which began 
to make Rosenberg’s eyebrows twitch, how Sauckel raised 
his melon-shaped head from the edge of the dock and gazed 
warily at the court and how the deceptively dignified face of 
Albert Speer, Reich Minister for Armaments and War Sup- 
plies and Hitler’s favourite, congealed under maximum 
stress. Even Hess, who was simulating amnesia and total 
indifference to all the court proceedings, had long ago 
stopped readirtg his detective story, and also seemed to be 
listenthg tensely, although he had not put on his earphones. 

Where are you, Maria? How I wanted you to know all 
the details of the trial at Nuremberg and to believe that 
you would be adequately revenged as a result of the 
trial! 

Everything was ready for the report. Without waiting for 
the session to end, I hurried to our rooms and wrote down 
my first report in one go. I wrote hurriedly, breaking my 
pencil-lead and was oblivious to my colleagues’ wise cracks 
about my uniform and tempting offers of lunch in the 
Testaurant. Then I hung about the office getting in the girl- 
telegraphists’ way. I considered it imperative that my report 
was included in the next day’s issue, and sent off a cable to 
this effect by another telegraph to Mikhail Sivolobov, the 
Secretary of the Pravda editorial office. 








Luck really came my way at the end of the day. I 
managed to meet and talk with Roman Rudenko, the Soviet 
Chief Prosecutor. He was, of course, extremely busy and 
treated us journalists rather strictly, but I had a trump card: 
I conveyed Georgi Dimitrov’s greetings and good wishes to 
him. He showed interest, sat down and invited me to join 
him. He then asked me to describe Dimitrov’s opinion of 
the trial in greater detail. He listened, nodding his fair head. 

“That’s right. It is the very first time in the history of war 
that not just marauders but criminals, who seized complete 
control and turned this large, powerful and once most 
advanced country in Europe into a submissive weapon of 
their criminal designs, have been put on trial.” 

“What about the criminals’ hopes that the victorious 
nations will quarrel during the trial, and the trial will be 
messed up and they will walk away scot-free? There’s much 
talk of this here and Dimitrov expressed his apprehension in 
this connection.” 

The Prosecutor rubbed his brow. 

“This is off record, of course, but the likelihood of such a 
thing happening cannot be ruled out. Unexpected changes 
take place in history at times but judging by the way the 
trial is now proceeding, nothing of this kind looks as if it’s 
going to happen. There are several indications of this. A 
little over six months have passed since the end of the war, 
correct? During this time the charter and procedure of the 
International Military Tribunal have been laid down, right? 
By common effort the enquiry of all four powers has 
collected and systematically organised all the major evi- 
dence for the prosecution. Isn’t that so? Finally, the fairly 
cumbersome and complex apparatus representing the jus- 
tice of all four powers has been set in motion and coordi- 
nated. Right?” Then he began talking as if he were in court. 
“In a word, the future will tell, but meanwhile all the inter- 
ested parties are working loyally together and our relations 
are based on mutual respect and consent. We are still united 
by our intention to establish the truth.” 

“But don’t you think that the trial is going too slowly and 
that quite enough was read out today alone to convict all 
the criminals along with the absentee Bormann?” 

“This is the first international trial, isn’t it? We are there- 
fore working without precedent or experience. Everything 
has to be worked out anew. You see, the foundations of new 
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international laws have been laid here, which, I would very 
much like to believe, will perhaps help to avert new world 
wars. You're a journalist, a Soviet journalist, and, of course, 
realise there’s a tendency in the West to forget all the 
horrors of the Second World War as quickly as possible. 
We Soviet Communists and all progressive peace-loving 
people are particularly interested in revealing the inmost 
secrets of nazism to the world, reconstructing the complete 
picture of nazi crimes in the most minute detail, and in 
showing the danger from which mankind was saved by the 
Red Army which carried the brunt of the struggle against 
fascism everywhere. And that’s why the court proceedings 
shouldn’t be hurried. You've still to meet Trainin. He’s the 
greatest expert on the history of international law and can 
explain a lot to you.” 

“Will much new material be disclosed in court?” 

“We lawyers aren’t allowed to predict events and I don’t 
advise you correspondents to do so either. My respected 
colleague, Judge Jackson, the US Chief Prosecutor, said in 
his opening speech: ‘Our proof will be disgusting and you 
will say I have robbed you of your sleep.’ He was right.” 

I went back to the Press Camp in the elevated mood you 
always feel when you know your day has not been wasted. 
I had sent off a report to Moscow, spoken with the Soviet 
Chief Prosecutor and no longer had to parade in my uni- 
form: Sergei Krushinsky had taken pity on me and lent 
me his field-shirt. It was not new, to put it mildly, and was 
soiled, but the Press Camp turned out to have a special 
Tepair service which guaranteed to clean and darn the 
garment overnight. 

My head was fresh and [ did not feel like sleeping. The 
lights in the Press Camp lounges were still on and snatches 
of jazz music and clouds of tobacco smoke came wafting 
through the open windows, but I felt like being alone and 
taking a stroll in the mild Bavarian winter air. Snow had 
fallen during the day: large, damp snow-flakes, not at 
all like our crisp, dry snow that lashes and stings people’s 
faces as they walk in the streets of Moscow at this time of 
the year. The branches of the trees and the lee side of their 
trunks were covered with fluffy down and the paths were 
Strewn with soft carpets. How wonderful it was in the old 
Park! I walked along, crushing the untrodden snow on the 
Path, and an animal, the size of a fox, which perhaps was in 
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fact a fox, crossed the path and hid in the bushes. Suddenly 
I clearly recalled the story of a legless pilot called Meresyev 
or Maresyev, which [ had heard on an airfield at the height 
of the battle on the Orel-Kursk Bulge. This story, which I 
had managed to write down, seemed at the time uncom- 
monly interesting... All through the war I had carried a 
notebook entitled “The Flights Calendar of the 3rd Squad- 
ron’, in which I had recorded the pilot’s story. I intended 
one day to turn the notes into a book. I still had the note- 
book and the photograph I had taken of the pilot by his 
combat plane. As soon as I had familiarised myself with the 
Situation at the trial and got things going, why shouldn’t I 
settle down and start writing it in Nuremberg? The chances 
of the book “Brothers” ever materialising were extremely 
remote: those “‘brothers’”’ of mine were a far way off. 
Conditions for work here were quite satisfactory. 
Krushinsky, who had been typing away last evening till 
midnight, was, it turned out, writing a novel about the Slovak 
uprising. My new friend, Daniil Kraminov, who had 
spent the war in the Allied Forces, was working on a book 
about the Second Front. Why shouldn’t I get started, too? 

I resolutely strode back to our lodgings. None of my four 
room-mates had got back yet. I took out a pile of paper and 
wrote the title on the first page in bold letters: “A Story 
About a Real Man’’. I began writing and then stopped. 
How should I go on? Was this to be an essay, a story, or 
even, perhaps, a novel? Unable to make up my mind, I 
decided to sleep on it and cowardly crept into bed. 


5. Sensation No. 1 


The day began as usual. We arrived slightly earlier and 
the court-room was still empty. The ghastly artificial light- 
ing had, however, already been switched on and the press 
boxes were gradually filling up. A preoccupied-looking 
Vsevolod Vishnevsky scurried to his place carrying a file of 
testimonies in different languages. He sat down and began 
sorting and arranging them in a business-like manner. Ele- 
gant Konstantin Fedin, pipe in hand, sat down in his place, 
smiling amicably and bowing this way and that. Smoking in 
the court-room was strictly forbidden. Fedin’s pipe was not 
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lit, but he had a habit of carrying it in his hand, like field 
marshal’s baton. Vsevolod Ivanov sat down, panting and 
mumbling something good-humouredly under his breath. 
Ilya Ehrenburg appeared, smiling at his colleagues and 
waving at the foreigners. He had become the victim of his 
own popularity among the international group of journalists 
here. If he walked slowly, he was immediately surrounded 
by a crowd of foreigners asking him questions in their 
native tongue. Some correspondents, you see, were under 
the false impression that Ilya Ehrenburg was a polyglot 
who spoke every language under the sun and could get on 
perfectly well without an interpreter. Whenever this hap- 
pened, he tucked his head into his shoulders like a tortoise 
and smiled. Yuri Yanovsky, the kindest and most consid- 
erate of people, came in, nodding amicably at everyone. 
And last but not least, the three Kukriniksi* came literally 
gliding in, moving in their usual formation: one after the 
other, going up in scale like the steps of a ladder with small, 
nimble Porfiry Krilov ahead, followed by curly-haired, 
blue-eyed Nikolai Sokolov of average height, and then by 
tall, imperturbable Mikhail Kupriyanov, who walked with 
his head stuck out like a camel’s. They were all carrying 
canvas folders which were similar except that Krilov’s 
looked enormous and Kupriyanov’s small. 

Semyon Kirsanov came sprinting in at the very last 
moment, after the court had taken up their places and the 
defendants had been seated in the dock in the strictly estab- 
lished order, and just as Goering was wrapping an army 
blanket around his legs and Hess, for some reason or other, 
to our general amazement was sitting with his detective 
story unopened in front of him. Although Nvely and ener- 
getic, Kirsanov somehow always managed to be late for 
everything. He dashed in, flopped into the nearest unoccu- 
pied chair and opened his notebook. 

Lord Lawrence stood up at the judges’ table and in his 
calm, impartial, cultured English voice announced that the 
day’s session would be held in camera and requested visi- 
tors to leave the court-room right away. 

We got ready to leave. Vishnevsky anxiousiy gathered up 
his papers in a hurry and the Kukriniksi, who were -nick- 





_* Three artists—Mikhail Kupriyanov, Porfiry Kritov and Niko- 
lai Sokolov—known collectively as the Kukriniksi.—Tr. 
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named the “Kukri” by their friends, tied up their paper- 
folders and glided out of court in their usual formation. 
Where should I go to? I didn’t fancy going to the press 
room and listening to old shaggy-dog stories amidst the 
tapping sound of typewriters, and I did not feel like 
drinking in the bar or eating in the canteen either. I decided 
instead to go to our law library which I had heard about 
from the Chief Prosecutor. Our legal staff had brought this 
library with them. It contained all the classified and 
unclassified material on the Third Reich since its emer- 
gence, and included books, reports and thematically ar- 
ranged extracts. I had just settled down to some interesting 
reading when three strange, urgent, buzzing sounds sud- 
denly rang out from somewhere on the ceiling. What was 
going on? The sounds rang out again. I heard tramping feet 
in the corridor. Without understanding what had happened, 
I somehow instinctively joined the people running along. 
The three buzzing sounds rang out yet again. A strapping 
American overtook me, muttering the word ‘“‘sensation’’, 
which I understood without the aid of an interpreter. 

At the doors where the correspondents were prodding 
and pushing to tear into the court-room, Yaroslav Galan, a 
Ukrainian writer, explained the rule to me that one signal 
was given in all the chambers of the Palace of Justice if 
something interesting was about to happen, two signals 
meant it deserved special attention, and three, that it was a 
sensation. This was the first time during the proceedings 
that three signals had been given and so the crowd of jour- 
nalists were really seething at the doors and nearly toppling 
over the sentries checking passes. 

We finally got to our places. All the judges were already 
at their table. The defendants and lawyers were talking in 
an extremely agitated way. In the same calm voice, which 
probably would not have altered even in the event of an 
earthquake, Lord Lawrence announced that the defendant 
Rudolf Hess would make a statement of special importance. 

Hess, Germany’s nazi No. 3 and potential successor to 
the Fihrer’s throne, had announced at the beginning of the 
trial that he was suffering from total amnesia. One could not 
simulate megalomania before this sort of public, and to 
declare oneself mad was commonplace. He could not give 
up the idea of slipping into history with an innocent record. 
So he chose an illness with the impressive name of ‘‘am- 
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nesia”. He must have foreseen the future when he was still 
interned in England, for just as the first news filtered 
through about the German forces’ defeat at Stalingrad, he 
“staged” falling ill. He allegedly had a second attack of it 
when he saw the Soviet flag above the dome of the 
Reichstag in a photograph. But these were only rehearsals. 
Hess still needed his memory for various schemes which he 
reckoned would help him to evade the trial. When this 
failed and the preliminary enquiry began, he “lost his 
memory” for the third and, supposedly, final time. That 
was why he was sitting in court without his earphones. That 
was also why he was reading a detective story, to empha- 
sise, as it were, that he had nothing at all to do with the 
proceedings. 

He had been examined by the world’s leading psychia- 
trists, including the famous Soviet scientist Krasnushkin, 
whose examination of Hess had contributed greatly to the 
case. The experts came to the conclusion that Hess must be 
a fraud: a clever, very determined, clear-headed fraud. 
So.... 

Hess stood up, biting his lip and smoothing his thin hair 
while the microphone was put in front of him. Then in a 
hoarse and unpleasant voice he coolly announced: 

“Henceforth my memory will again respond to the out- 
side world. The reasons for simulating loss of memory were 
of a tactical nature,” and he sat down, twisting his 
thin mouth. 

Pushing one another, our Western colleagues tearing 
from their seats raced to the telephones and teletypes to 
relay this sensation, sensation No. 1. We were in no hurry. 
For us this was just one more detail of the war criminals’ 
moral make-up. 

“What vile, petty little bastards they are!” 

“What do you expect of these disgusting fascist monsters 
... these monsters of the human race?” Vishnevsky mut- 
tered. 

Each of the Kukriniksi was trying in his own way to 
Capture Hess on paper as he was forced to confess. 

__ It was only later in our rooms that we discussed the Hess 
incident. This self-exposure removed the last artificial layers 
of respectability from all the criminals. Hess was an impor- 
tant and highly sinister figure in the history of nazism. He 
was a fellow officer of Hitler’s, known at that time as Adolf 
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Schicklgruber, then a pilot and air bomber who went on 
missions with Goering to bomb peaceful towns. He was 
also one of the first to join the National-Socialist Party 
founded by Hitler. After the unsuccessful putsch of 1928, 
Hitler and he were put in prison, and on their release, Hess 
greatly helped Hitler to write his famous Mein Kampf, 
which ten years later became the nazis’ Bible. Before flitting 
off to Britain, Hess had been Hitler’s second-in-command 
of the nazi party, and Hitler probably sent him on this 
mission to start talks about concluding a separate peace 
agreement with the British so that the Fthrer could 
free himself of the West and concentrate all his forces 
on the Soviet Union. This “special task”, Hess be- 
lieved, would enable him to overtake Goering and move 
from third to second place on the ladder of the fascist hier- 
archy. 

“Do you know how they finally caught Hess out?” asked 
Yuri Korolkov, who was in good contact with the judges. 
“At a film showing. On Professor Krasnushkin’s instruc- 
tions he was shown films in an empty room about Parteitag 
meetings at the Parteitagsgelande in Nuremberg before the 
war, against a background of booming noise and music. He 
was with the Fuhrer everywhere in them. 

“Hess looked at this newsreel, reliving all his past power 
and glory. He kept smiling, for he did not realise that his 
face was being filmed at that moment. When this new film 
was ready, it was shown to Hess and he was forced to stop 
pretending.” 

““How did you come to know this?” 

“Professor Krasnushkin told me himself—he’s our rep- 
resentative in the commission on forensic psychiatrical ex- 
amination.” 

It would be interesting to see how this powerful nazi No. 
3 who tumed out to be such a cheap fraud would now 
behave. 

I had some good news. Zolin, the Pravda correspon- 
dent in Berlin, sent me a car. It was driven down by Vish- 
nevsky’s chauffeur, a jovial sailor and real Odessa man. 
However, I could not get a Soviet chauffeur here, so I had 
to turn to the American military authorities who were 
taking care of the Tribunal. The officer in charge of their 
motor transport smiled broadly: “O.K., you'll get your 
chauffeur.”’ He touched the gold bands on the sleeves of my 
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uniform and asked: “‘Is it true that you’re a colonel from 
one of the Soviet ‘SS’ units?” 

He kindly phoned me that day at the Palace of Justice 
and dictated a telephone cable to me: “The driver will 
be at your ‘Russian Palace’ at 8 a. m. tomorrow. 
Name—Wolf Stavinski. Qualified, knows Russian....” 
The Americans are certainly efficient and obliging. It’s a 
pleasure to work with them. 


6. The Cradle and the Grave 


So the clothes problem was over. My ‘ill-fated uniform, 
which had earned me the reputation of a Russian SS, was 
put away in the cupboard and replaced by Sergei 
Krushinsky’s old field-shirt which had not only been 
cleaned, but also given a new lease of life. The driver busi- 
ness brought me a whole load of trouble, despite the fact 
that the American officer in charge of motor transport 
seemed to be a very obliging person, perhaps, even too 
obliging. As promised, the driver came to me on Sunday 
morning—a tall, blond fellow with quite an intellectual face, 
dressed in leather trousers and a jacket and leggings to 
match. He introduced himself in a very civilian-like manner 
and even stretched out his hand. 

“T know the Russian,” he said in a strange accent, unlike 
German. 

“Where did you learn it?” 

“My people lived Riga.” 

“Do you know Volkswagens?” 

“IT know all make of German cars.” 

_ I liked the look of him in general, and asked my 
interpreter to phone the garage. I asked the driver to have it 
ready at the door of the ‘‘Russian Palace” by 9 a.m. 

“Right, will do.” 

_I wanted to phone the obliging American officer to thank 
him and invite him to lunch, but then I remembered that 
Sundays were strictly observed as days of rest here and 
there was probably no one in the office. So I put it off until 
the following day. The car was on the spot at the arranged 
tme. I had already invited a group of friends. Judging by all 
the guide-books, the city which I had read up about in the 
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library promised to be very interesting. Krushinsky and 
Zhukov readily agreed to join in the excursion. 

Of course, we were not so much interested in the old 
churches, medieval fountains, first pocket watches and the 
first clarinet once invented here or even in the small house 
of the famous artist Albrecht Durer, as, first and foremost, 
in everything connected with the rise of nazism. The first 
storm-troopers were shouting their Sieg Heil! in the local 
beer-halls when the name of the Austrian, Adolf Schicklg- 
ruber, was hardly known. From local rostrums promises 
were made by Hitler, Goebbels, Goering and Streicher to 
turn the Third Reich into a world empire “for at least the 
next millennium’’. Endless torch processions of fascists wal- 
ked to the roll of drums and piping of flutes along the streets 
and narrow alleys where the medieval facades gaze down 
upon the present. 

At the trial we had already heard plenty about the 
shameful period in the history of this once respectable 
medieval city which had grown up by the old canal linking 
the*two most important rivers of Germany—the Danube 
and the Main, but we wanted to corroborate this with visual 
impressions and get to know Nuremberg, so to speak, at 
first hand. 

My chauffeur turned out to be a knowledgeable person. 
The beer-hall where Hitler used to speak? Yes, he knew it. 
True, it now lay in ruins, but, no matter, something still 
remained. The Volkswagen drew up at a house with 
boarded-up windows. A rusty metal hand holding a tan- 
kard of beer was attached to the forged console above the 
doorless entrance. A crowd of American officers were 
inside the beer-hall which was strewn with plaster. Its walls 
were covered with blackened paintings—scenes from old 
Bavarian life. They were very crude. All the murals had 
been chipped as far as one could reach. We saw an 
American lieutenant standing on a stool scraping off a piece 
of mural with a large knife. When he noticed us, he became 
confused, jumped off the stool and hid the knife. 

At first we did not understand what he was doing, but our 
omniscient chauffeur then explained that American officers 
loved souvenirs: they wanted to have a souvenir from the 
beer-hall where Hitler used to speak in person. Souvenirs 
didn’t interest us, so after looking around the place where 
the poisonous fascism had first multiplied, we saluted and 
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left, leaving the Americans to scrape off bits of the murals in 
peace. 

We drove on into the heart of the old city. ‘“‘Drove” really 
was not the right word for it: we began carefully picking our 
way through the ruins, for the city, which all the guide- 
books raved about, no longer existed. In their last air opera- 
tion the British and American Air Forces had worked over 
the old part of Nuremberg so well that it was now a vast 
ruin. In the few months after the war the Germans had only 
managed to clear passages for vehicles and pedestrians. It 
was completely impossible to make out what had happened. 
The factories which had supplied the army with tanks, 
arms and aircraft engines had been left intact. The upper- 
class suburbs inhabited by the wealthy and the proprietors 
of all the factories that had worked for the war were also in 
excellent condition. Even the glass panes there had not been 
touched. The old part of the city, however, had been razed 
to the ground. 

We picked our way through the ruins in the car, and 
sometimes even on foot. A small gentleman with a feather 
in his cap, dressed in a hunting jacket and greasy suede 
shorts revealing a pair of cold blue knees, offered to be our 
guide. A packet of cigarettes? Oh, that would do splep- 
didly! He hadn’t smoked real cigarettes for a long time. 
We became convinced that our driver was totally irre- 
placeable. He quite fluently translated everything that our 
voluntary guide said as we made our way in single file 
through the ruins, in places only making out the former 
streets by fortuitous landmarks—a wall miraculously still 
standing, gates leading nowhere or a blue road-sign lying 
among the rubble. 

We sensed the atmosphere of truly apocalyptic destruc- 
tion as soon as we had passed through the heavy arch of the 
Northern Gates. It was extremely difficult, even with a 
guide-book in our hands and the few scattered landmarks 
around us, to visually reconstruct how this old and, no 
doubt, very beautiful city, must have looked. Only the foun- 
tain had survived on the old Hauptmarkt Square, later 
renamed Adolf-Hitlerplatz, which had been renowned for 
its splendid Gothic architecture. The famous Frauenkirche, 
a most skilful piece of 13th century craftsmanship, had been 
destroyed by fire and now resembled old, tattered and 
wind-blown theatrical scenery. 





There were ruins everywhere. The Altenbriicke, an 
arched bridge across the Pegnitz tributary which now linked 
one set of ruins with another, had miraculously remained 
intact. The facade of the age-worn City Hall stood like a 
rickety prop. It was here, six hundred years ago, that the 
spiritual fathers of the present war criminals passed the 
racist laws they had compiled. We walked up to the castle 
between two ridges of broken brick and by the blue road- 
sign lying among the bricks realised that we were going 
along Burgstrasse. The old, massive grey castle loomed on 
the clifftop. It, too, had been struck: its walls were cracked 
and one of its towers was lop-sided. 

“Tt must be pleasant for you to see how the Allies took 
vengeance on the Germans for your destroyed cities?” the 
driver said and then added, “It’s said, you know, that an 
enemy’s corpse smells sweet.” 

All three of us turned towards him in amazement. 

Pleasant? Yes, we had all seen my mutilated home-city, 
Kalinin, the ruins of Stalingrad, the blown-up cathedrals of 
Kiev and the stone skeletons of Minsk which Adolf Hitler 
had eagerly gazed down upon from a plane. But who could 
feel happy seeing the barbaric destruction of this wonderful 
old German city? It was just as sad seeing the burnt-down 
Frauenkirche as the ruins of the famous cathedral in Kiev 
which was simply exploded by the nazis for no military 
purpose. Now, it would have been just if the houses of the 
munition factory owners and torch procession leaders had 
been devastated. But, I repeat, the upper-class suburbs and 
war factories were unscathed. It hadn’t been proved but 
there were rumours that a fair number of shares from these 
factories belonged to American concerns. 

“The Yankees could, of course, have left this all intact,” 
the driver said hastily, evidently catching our reaction, and 
added, bending towards me, “On the whole, the Americans 
are civilised barbarians.” 

My experience of war has taught me a thing or two. 
When I heard this whispered phrase, I was somehow 
instinctively alerted and began to get wise to this new 
acquaintance. The excursion round the ruins came to an 
end. We paid our German guide with a few packets of 
Chesterfield cigarettes. He was astonished and showered us 
with thanks, using all sorts @ words, such as danke, vielen 
Dank, danke schon, and even herzlichen Dank. 
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“You shouldn’t have been so generous,” the driver 
remarked. “It wasn’t very sensible. One packet would have 
been quite enough for him.” Then he added in a low voice 
to me alone, “The Yankees are terribly mean. Do you know 
that when one of their soldiers has a German girl, he only 
gives her one stocking and she has to earn the other on the 
following day or there on the spot with his mate. They don’t 
spoil the Germans.” 

Pretending not to have heard, I asked, “Do you know 
where’s the Parteitugsgelande, you know, the stadium 
where Hitler used to hold his rallies?” 

“Oh, yes, jawohl, jawohl,” he exclaimed vivaciously. 

The car drove out of the ruins, raced along a street in the 
unscathed upper-class district and headed towards the 
outskirts of the city and the white angular outlines of the 
giant stands surrounding the huge pitch. The famous Sokol 
Stadium in Strahov, where I had once landed on a plane, 
seemed like a volley-ball court in comparison with it. It was 
here that Hitler held sinister meetings at which as many as 
half a million nazis from all over Germany took part. 

The pitch took quite a while to walk round. The Fuhrer 
and the war criminals now on trial used to stand on a white 
platform in the middle of the enormous grandstand during 
the meetings. It was from here that he screamed out his 
speeches, including the one in which he declared that the 
German eagle had already spread its wings over Europe 
and would very soon sweep them over Asia as well. This 
eagle had already been chopped off the front of the stand 
and some ruddy-faced American sailors were cracking 
jokes, roaring with laughter and taking each other’s photo- 
graph on the spot where the Fiihrer used to rave. There was 
really nothing else left to see and so we drove back through 
the ruined city. 

It was strange. The city had been devastated by bombs 
but the statues of various Kaisers, navigators, inventors and 
poets had survived and jutted out among the ruins. The 
bronze statue of Hans Sachs sitting on a pile of books 
seemed to be making a helpless gesture with his hands, as if 
he did not understand what could have happened: burghers 
had lived peacefully in this old city for many generations, 
drinking beer, eating sausages and sauerkraut, shouted in 
their beer-halls about the supremacy of German blood over 
the rest of mankind’s and devised aggressive campaigns. 
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Then, the descendants of these burghers built the Partei- 
tagsgelande, which we had just seen, and began shouting 
about the need to expand the German Lebensraum across 
all five continents, not only in the crowded beer-halls dec- 
orated with green stained-glass windows, but now in the 
open air as well, and threatened to annihilate anyone who 
stood in their way. The frenzied crowd roared Sieg Heil! 
and Hoch! in response to these wild dreams. 

And hordes of these 20th century savages poured into 
peaceful European countries which fell, one after the other, 
under the fire of their Panzers. Blood flowed in torrents. 
Whistling bombs fell on the cultural monuments. Breaking 
into cities, the savages plundered and destroyed in a way 
that even surpassed the dreams of their spiritual predecessor 
and ancestor, Frederick Barbarossa, whose castle still stood 
on the top of the gigantic granite cliff towering over Nurem- 
berg. They began to shout Sieg Heil! more and more fren- 
ziedly on the streets of this city. And on days when endless 
torch processions filed along here and flags inscribed with 
swastikas were hung from windows, Hans Sachs, the poet of 
the militant burghers and bard of the “‘fiery German blood”, 
received his fair share of wreaths and bouquets. 

So life went on here until Hitler, obsessed by the insane 
idea of world supremacy, flung his supposedly invincible 
hordes against the Soviet Union. And then his heinous 
wheel of fortune turned sharply. After defeating the Ger- 
man armies in the great winter battle and throwing them 
out of the Moscow region, the Red Army broke the back- 
bone of the nazi beast in a tremendous single-handed battle 
at Stalingrad. Then it dealt more and more blows on the 
enemy at the Kursk Bulge, and on the Dnieper, and chased 
it out of Soviet territory, and began liberating the occupied 
territories of other peoples. Then the Allies joined the battle 
and helped to accomplish the rest. He who sowed the 
wind, reaped the whirlwind. And Nuremberg, the birth- 
place of the macabre racist theories and cradle of national 
socialism, was now preparing to become its grave. Whether 
it would or not, time would show. The International 
Military Tribunal was, in sports jargon, only just gathering 
speed. We had yet to see. 

Meanwhile bronze Hans Sachs sat on top of his scrolls 
and books surrounded by the gigantic ruins and made a 
helpless gesture with his hands as if to say, “Well, I suppose 
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the Bible foretold it all: ‘What you sow, thereof will you 
reaps.’ 

Life was very hard for the citizens of this once extremely 
wealthy and beautiful city. In the centre they huddled to- 
gether in bomb-shelters, bunkers and shacks made of boxes, 
planks and doors. Smoke wafted from iron pipes protruding 
vertically from heaps of rubble. As soon as you stopped you 
saw thin, sunken-eyed little children, who were, however, 
washed and cleanly dressed in neatly patched jackets. They 
did not stretch out their hands and ask for alms. Heaven 
forbid! They stood silently and asked expressively with their 
eyes, and we remembered the children of Stalingrad, Khar- 
kov and Poltava, and eventually distributed all our coins 
among them. 

The driver again remarked, ‘““You Russians are very 
generous. It’s strange, you know, watching this after you 
suffered so much because of our fascists. But then the 
Yankees...” 

“You really don’t like the Americans, do you?” I inter- 
rupted loudly enough for everyone to hear. He glanced 
frightenedly at my companions. 

“Who? Me? I only meant that they were completely 
different from you.” 

I felt instinctively more and more wary and even hostile 
towards this man, although he drove the car superbly, 
spoke fairly good Russian and was so considerate that 
whenever we wanted to get out, he sprang up and obligingly 
opened the car-door. My hostility became especially acute 
after a small incident that occurred when we passed the 
Northern Gates and entered the part of the city still intact. 
There was a tram-line and few cars on the road here. We 
Saw several hefty old-fashioned phaetons and even a coach 
pulled by a pair of nags. They were once used to take tour- 
ists around the old city, but because of the petrol shortage, 
which the Germans only managed to get illegally, these 
tourist carriages were now doing a job of work, so to speak, 
and taking the place of motor vehicles. 

In this well-preserved district we noticed a poster on one 
of the advertisement pillars of some blonde, large-bosomed 
girls dancing in their birthday suits. A night cabaret! Lots of 
entertainment! Only for the servicemen of the Allied 
Forces! We cracked a joke to the effect that we should orga- 
Nise an excursion there for the press representatives, and the 
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driver, who had overheard the joke and taken it seriously, 
announced that he could introduce us that same day to 
some young and completely decent girls, and, what’s more, 
would do it all free, “‘out of respect for the heroic Russian 
officers’. The entertainment wouldn’t cost much, and the 
expenses could be settled not only with cash, but, even pref- 
erably, with goods. 

“‘They’re really super, top-class Frauleins.”’ 

“Where on earth did you get hold of this bloke?” 
Krushinsky asked quite loudly. 

I didn’t have time to answer. We were driving up to the 
Press Camp. After dropping my friends, I told him to drive 
me to the Palace of Justice. I had to give in the feature story 
of the previous day to the telegraph office. When we were 
alone, the driver asked me if I was satisfied with his driving. 

“Yes, you drive quite well.” 

Then he suddenly confided in me, ‘Herr Oberst, I hate 
Americans. They’re vulgar, uneducated and crude. They 
make us Europeans sick. The Russians are completely dif- 
ferent. I like you very much and can be of use to you. I know 
the city well and I have a lot of friends here who can be 
very useful... I can introduce you to them.” 

He had obviously overstepped the mark and “gone bust” 
as poker players say. I interrupted him rather rudely, 
forgetting that I had asked him this before: 

“How did you come to know such good Russian?” 

“But I told you, I’m a Baltic German,” replied the 
driver, somewhat embarrassedly. ‘‘A lot of wonderful Rus- 
sian people lived there and I was friends with them. Please, 
don’t think, Herr Oberst, that I fought against Russia. I 
served in the Todt battalions and built roads, fortification 
works and aerodromes. I can swear on the Bible that I 
never fired at your compatriots.” 

At that moment we arrived at our destination. The driver 
jumped out of his seat, went round the car and opened the 
door. 

“When and where tomorrow?” 

“How much would you like to earn a month?” 

“The usual price here is two hundred marks,” he replied, 
naming a ridiculously small amount. 

‘“‘Here’s fifteen for today’s work. Drive the car to the 
garage and then you're dismissed.” 

“Warum?” he asked in German. 
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“Auf wiedersehen,” I replied. A little later I found 
Maya, our interpreter, a petite girl in a junior lieutenant’s 
uniform, whom we all called the Little Tin Soldier, and 
asked her to put me through to the American captain in 
charge of motor transport. 

‘“‘The captain’s on the line,” she said shortly afterwards. 
‘“‘He’s asking how you liked the driver he sent you, is he a 
good driver?” 

“Tell him, only please translate it as accurately as 
possible, that he’s good with the car, but not with people.” 
The interpreter looked round in surprise. ‘“‘Yes, translate it 
like this. Tell the captain that he’s a really good driver, but 
a very bad actor.... Say that ... actor. You’ve understood me 
right. Also say that I’m grateful to him for his kind help but 
sincerely advise him not to use the services of this bastard 
again.” 

“The captain’s asking who’s going to drive your car.”’ 

“Tell him that I'll be going on foot for the time being and 
say good-bye to him in the politest possible way.” 

Maya put down the receiver. 

“You know, I think the captain was very upset.” 

“TY should think so, too! I certainly am!” 

So, I once again left the honourable fraternity of car- 
owning correspondents and became a correspondent errant. 


7. Room No. 158 


It’s said that man can get used to anything. So we, too, 
gradually got used to the stream of terrible unprecedented 
material daily digested by the unwieldy, slow-moving legal 
machine. It was mid-February, and on fine days the scent 
of spring made one’s heart race as memories floated back of 
our Russian springs in Kalinin, which, though they begin 
later than in Bavaria, are still just as wonderful and 
intensely moving. On days like these it was difficult to 
Temain seated in the court-room which had already begun 
to play on our nerves. The artificial lighting had given some 
people eye-ache and some of the legal staff, correspondents 
and defendants had started wearing dark glasses. The cor- 
Tespondents’ box was noticeably thinning out during the 
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court sittings and the bar, on the other hand, was absolutely 
packed. 

It was there that I suddenly ran into an old acquaintance 
whom I had first met in Prague during those turbulent 
hours when the Prague resistance fighters were still battling 
for the bridges and the Soviet tanks were only jusi 
approaching the outskirts of the capital. As I so much 
wanted to give a last report of the last battle of the Second 
World War after the Victory Salute in Moscow, I managed 
to get Marshal I. S. Konev to assign me his personal 
aircraft and very experienced pilot so that I could overtake 
the tank columns moving to the resistance fighters’ aid, land 
somewhere near the city and describe the meeting of the 
first tanks from Lelyushenko’s and Ribalko’s armies. The 
Marshal understood correspondents’ problems only too 
well. I was given an aircraft and before dawn we took off 
from an airfield near Dresden and headed southwards, 
towards Prague. I shall not go into the details of this flight. 
Suffice it to say that we arrived safely at the Sokol Stadium 
in Strahov and the resistance fighters got us to the city 
centre, where by the ruins of the burnt-out City Hall, I first 
met the man whom I again ran into that day in the Palace 
of Justice. 

The SS still had the garrets of the houses round the Old 
Town Square covered with machine-guns. They prevented 
the fire from being extinguished, and whenever any of 
the resistance fighters emerged onto the square, the ground 
was splintered by screeching bullets. The man in question, 
dressed in a sandy-coloured flying suit and a beret with 
a national tricolour ribbon, was crouching among the 
ruins, trying to photograph the SS with a camera fitted with 
large telescopic lenses. He hid as soon as the machine-gun 
opened up and focused his camera on the garret when it fell 
silent. 

The pilot and I called to him. He looked round, and 
seeing the officers in Soviet uniform, rushed towards us. But 
before shaking hands he squatted, took a few more photo- 
graphs and only then introduced himself, 

“Karel Hajek, photographer.” 

“And resistance fighter?’’ 

“Yes, but first, photographer.” 

This was how we met. After the Soviet tanks had entered 
the city and screened it with an armoured shield from the 
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advancing German divisions, he invited us home, intro- 
duced us to his charming wife, a musical comedy artiste, 
and showed us his photo-albums. He turned out to be an 
animal photographer of international fame. 

And now I ran into him again at the Press Camp bar. We 
ordered coffee and began to swop news. It was the same old 
restless Karel: large, good-natured, jolly, like an overgrown 
child who had somehow squeezed into a Western-type 
army uniform. As always he was bubbling with ideas and 
plans, boisterously delighted with what he had already 
achieved and proud of what he hoped still to achieve. He 
intended to make an album of the Nuremberg Trial which 
would reflect the war criminals’ past and present, their 
crimes and the trial itself. 

“Have you only just arrived, then? Your colleagues are 
sitting next to us. We’ve already made friends with Vincent 
Neéas and Jan Drda.” 

“No, I’ve been here right from the start. I sit opposite the 
dock behind the glass panel with my camera focused on 
them, waiting to catch the right expression on their faces. 
It’s more interesting than photographing wild animals, 
I think. Would you like me to show you what’s come out 
so far?” 

He went off somewhere, returned carrying a folder, and 
smiling gently, with the free and easy manner typical of 
reporters drove some English people off the window-sill 
and quickly laid out his shots on the sill. | was amazed how 
historical moments had been captured so expressively in 
them.... A Nuremberg street decorated with flags, an 
endless column of storm-troopers carrying standards and 
banners and a wildly enthusiastic crowd swarming on the 
pavements and clambering all over the statue of Hans 
Sachs. Another shot taken from the same angle of the same 
street covered with piles of rubble and Hans Sachs rising 
out of the ruins in the background, just as we had recently 
seen him. A group of people were harnessed to a cart 
loaded with junk. 

Another photo—the Parteitagsgelande Stadium packed 
to the seams with buxom fair-haired lasses in identical 
white blouses and dark skirts. Their arms were raised in the 
Nazi salute and they were shouting something frenziedly. A 
sea of arms and rows of distorted shouting faces. The small 
figure of Hitler in the distance on the white platform in the 
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stands. Another photo taken from the same angle—the Par- 
teitagsgelande Stadium. Huge empty stands. A hungry dog 
running across the pitch. In the foreground a Negro in an 
American sergeant’s uniform was embracing a plump 
blonde clinging to him.... 

Goering and Hess at some celebrations in full nazi 
uniform decorated with medals. And the two of them sitting 
next to each other in the dock. Ribbentrop in a dress-coat, 
girded with a ribbon, grinning as he raised a glass of cham- 
pagne at a diplomatic reception, and then him again in 
prison eating gruel from a mess-tin lid. An enormous 
British battleship torpedoed by a German submarine sink- 
ing at sea and hundreds of people jumping overboard. 
Some prisoners-of-war using hooks to drag out the bodies 
of people who had died in the freight cars before reaching 
their destination. Mountains of bodies waiting to be burnt 
by the gaping mouths of furnaces. It was just like Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Two photographs were particularly striking in contrast: 
Hitler’s government headed by the Fiihrer in the presidium 
on a Parteitag, Frick, Ribbentrop, Goering, Hitler, Rosen- 
berg and Hess sitting smiling in the front row, and behind 
them, Funk, Frank, Schirach, Keitel, Raeder and Streicher. 
Next to this was a photograph of these men sitting in almost 
exactly the same order in the dock. It was as if you were 
watching the wheel of history actually moving from the 
recent past to the present. This confrontation between the 
past and present gave depth to his shots. 

The photographic portraits were also very powerful. 
Hajek captured and exposed his subjects’ psychology at the 
very moment when their true nature was most visible. 
Goering violently contorting his wide, frog-like mouth.... 
Streicher grinning like a jackal..... Hajek’s  collec- 
tion enabled me to penetrate to the heart of these subjects 
just as I had done when I’d seen Zhukov’s drawings ear- 
lier. 

“Great! How long do you have to wait to catch the right 
expression?” 

“A whole sitting sometimes. I may use up several rolls of 
film,’ Hajek replied calmly, obviously satisfied with the 
impression his works had created. 

“So much?” 

“T waste much more when I’m photographing a dog.” 
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‘And where did you get those extraordinary photographs 
of the past?” 

“Oh, that’s a professional secret,” he said and laughed. 
“A company secret. But then we met at such a time and in 
such a place that I haven’t any secrets with you, especially 
as you’re not a photographer and, therefore, not a 
competitor. Have you heard of Heinrich Hoffmann?” 

“No.” 

‘He was Hitler’s personal photographer and is now in 
this building, in room No. 158. Hoffmann’s the expert here 
on photo-evidence. He’s an interesting person. I'll intro- 
duce you.” 

‘‘But how did this personal photographer get here?” 

“Tt was like this...” 

And he told a story which I would certainly not have 
believed if he himself hadn’t taken me to the secret room 
No. 158 and if I hadn’t become acquainted with the main 
character of this semi-detective story. 

Heinrich Hoffmann was an enterprising photographer 
who had earned his living by photographing girls in the nude 
and by distributing these snaps illicitly. He then increased 
his range of activities and began making pornographic 
photographs. His models were male and female dancers 
from second-rate night clubs. One of them was a certain 
Eva Braun. She caught Hoffmann’s fancy and he made her 
his permanent assistant. 

It so happened that she also caught Hitler’s eye at one of 
her modelling sessions. He asked her a question and she 
answered pertly and intelligently. Thus began the acquain- 
tance between the all-powerful Fiihrer of the Third Reich 
and the model of indecent photographs. Hitler became on 
intimate terms with her. 

The smart girl knew that her former boss still had the 
negatives of photographs showing her, to put it mildly, in 
some highly compromising poses. This was dangerous for 
her, to say nothing of her omnipotent patron and his 
international prestige. A sensation had already been stirred 
when Goering with this kind of evidence managed to deal 
with his rival, old Field Marshal Blomberg who had 
enjoyed the Fiihrer’s special favour and had been the War 
Minister. Through other people Goering introduced the 
Field Marshal to Eva Braun’s attractive colleague, Erika 
Gruhn, and when the enamoured fuddy-duddy came to ask 
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him if he should marry her or not, Goering advised him to 
marry and even gave the bride away at the wedding. The 
reception was an extravagant affair which even Hitler 
attended. However, on the following day someone handed 
over pictures of Gruhn with a young partner in the most 
seductive poses to the French gutter press. A scandal blew 
up. Field Marshal Blomberg was dismissed and the post of 
War Minister fell vacant. 

This story created a great stir in Berlin, which Eva was 
only too well aware of. Of course, it would not have been 
difficult for someone in her position to have physically 
eliminated Hoffmann. Many people disappeared without 
trace in Germany in those days. But she knew that her 
former boss was shrewd and kept his best negatives some- 
where abroad. She also knew that if he were arrested, 
Hoffmann would tell everything to the Gestapo, and Him- 
mler, a treacherous man, had already been on her trail for 
some time. She was clever enough to find a third alternative 
which turned out to be the best. 

With Eva’s help her boss Heinrich Hoffmann became 
Hitler’s personal photographer and made a brilliant career. 
He founded a large publishing firm which had the 
monopoly of making portraits of Hitler’s top men, albums 
of the government and publicity brochures. His firm had a 
turnover of millions of marks. The young man who had 
been Eva’s partner in the photos tried to snatch his piece of 
the pie, but one day disappeared without trace. Eva was 
already living openly with Germany’s nazi No. 1. 

Hoffman was made a professor and Doctor of Fine Arts 
and awarded the gold badge of the nazi party, although 
he now claimed he had never been a member. This, I 
suppose, was true. 

So, we set off for the secret room No. 158, where we were 
met by an elderly stout German in a grey Tirolean jacket 
with deer-horn buttons and oak leaves on the green lapels. 
He had a fat face and an apoplectic bull’s neck and looked 
like a typical Bavarian from a poster advertising beer, 
complete with a grey beaver crew-cut, thick smiling lips and 
small, cunning pig eyes. 

He be 1aved fairly confidently and introduced himself in 
a dignified manner, adding the title “Doctor” to his name. 
He said that he had very little time to spare as the judge had 
just sent him a set of photographs to examine which, as it 
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happened, had been presented by the Soviet prosecution. 
He could, therefore, only spare ‘Herr Oberst” a few 
minutes. He would show his collections another time, but 
now would be pleased to show some photographs which 
always interested foreigners, especially Americans who paid 
a lot of money for them. We could order a set. 

He spread some photographs fanwise on the table: Hitler 
at home. He probably did this in the same way as he used 
to show a fresh batch of pornographic shots to his wholesale 
custorhers. Hitler and Eva on the veranda of a house in the 
mountains, evidently in Berchtesgaden ... smelling flowers 
... fondling a dog ... in hunting attire and hats with grouse 
feathers.... Hitler with some generals on the same veranda, 
and Eva in a simple apron serving tea.... Eva again in a 
swimsuit on the lake-shore.... It was interesting that in all 
these “family” photographs Hitler never remained himself 
for a second—he was obviously posing and putting an 
image across. Evidently, he was hardly ever himself, but 
always playing a part, and not just one, but many. 

“‘And here’s a picture of poor Eva.” 

Well, I suppose she wasn’t bad-looking: she had a 
beautiful figure and looked very fit and trim, but her fea- 
tures were rather shallow and too regular. She was like a 
Brunhilde from the Ring of the Nibelungs in a provincial 
production. 

“Look what a Fraulein Miss Eva was,” Hoffmann 
repeated. 

“T saw her once,” I said as casually as possible. 

“When? Where? How? Are you joking? Herr Oberst isn’t 
serious?” 

I paused and Hoffmann stared hard at me, and then 
continued, “In a shell hole by a bunker near the Reich 
Chancellery.” 

It should be added that although the omnipotent Fuhrer 
of the Third Reich had not had enough petrol to have his 
body and that of his young wife burnt, as he requested in his 
will, the corpses were sufficiently charred to make all their 
features totally unidentifiable. But I did not go into details 
as the recovery of their corpses had not been officially 
released. 

Incidentally, this is evidently the fate of fascist dictators 
and their mistresses. Quite recently the Italian Duce’s car- 
Cass and that of his show-girl mistress, Clara Petacci, 
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executed by partisans, were strung up by the feet for public 
display near a petrol station in a square in Milan. But I did 
| not mention this either to Hoffmann: it wasn’t for me to 
enlighten him! After listening to me, Hoffmann said in what 
seemed like a genuinely sad voice: “‘Poor Eva. She wasn’t a 
I bad girl for all that. She had taste and was quite a good pho- 
tographer herself.” Then, appealing probably to my class 
feelings, added, ‘‘She was, you know, the daughter of a sim- 
ple worker. Her father still works at an engineering plant. 
| If you don’t believe me, then take a look for yourself.” 
| He handed me a cutting from the American Army 
newspaper Stars and Stripes, which did in fact contain an 
interesting interview with old Braun. He was explaining at 
great length that both his daughters had been good, simple- 
H hearted girls, considerate towards others and conscientious 
in their work. Why on earth did one have to get hitched up 
with that madman Hitler and then the other run off and 
marry an SS general! But then his first son-in-law, Hitler, 
managed to bump off the SS general before dying. It was 
| terrible! And now poor old Braun was completely alone in 
| his old age. Was this really the lot deserved by an honest 
worker? 
We went out leaving a bottle of White Horse whisky and 
a large tin of spam as gifts on the table. Professor 
Hoffmann, Dr. of Fine Arts, rummaged among the nega- 
tives and pretended to take no notice. 


8. We Lose Our Sleep and Appetite 


I have already quoted Mr. Justice Jackson, the Ameri- 
can Chief Prosecutor, who began his opening speech by 
promising: We are proceeding to submit evidence of crimes 
against humanity.... Gentlemen, I warn you that it is of a 
nature that will deprive you of sleep. 

I must admit that the Soviet journalists exchanged 
glances at these words: could we who had seen Babi Yar, 
Treblinka, Majdanek and Oswiecim with our own eyes be 
even more appalled? But Mr. Justice Jackson proved to be 
right. The extermination of people was a large, widely 
developed, well-planned and organised industry in the nazi 
Reich. We had already got used to the dreadful 
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evidence—and were so hardened and even impervious to it 
that we lost neither sleep, nor, indeed, our appetite. 

However, we lost both, not figuratively, but literally when 
Lev Smirnov, the Soviet Chief Prosecutor’s assistant, took 
the floor. He was a highly educated lawyer and an excellent 
speaker, who appealed more to the judges’ reason than to 
their emotions. He produced facts and substantiated them 
with such evidence that he even caused a commotion in the 
dock where the war criminals began arguing among them- 
selves and Schacht became hysterical and had to be 
sedated. 

No, this scene must not be forgotten and I shall describe 
it in greater detail, for in the future, as time passes, it will be 
difficult to believe that such things could ever have 
happened here on Earth, a planet inhabited by rational 
beings. 

We had already heard on the previous day that the Soviet 
Prosecutor would speak, and the press box, which was 
usually rather empty on these spring days, was now packed. 
We had a surprise in store for us when we walked into the 
court-room: there were some display stands and some huge 
objects covered with sheets on tables in the middle of the 
room. Something covered with a cloth was on the Prosecu- 
tor’s table and a thick, leather-bound book which 
resembled medieval incunabula was on his assistant’s table. 

Lev Smirnov referred to this beautifully bound book dur- 
ing his speech. No, it was not a family album belonging to 
the owners of a castle on the Rhine, nor was it a photograph 
collection of champion race horses. It contained an endless 
list of people of different nationalities who had been shot or 
gassed in one of the nazi camps. The Prosecutor lifted this 
volume with difficulty and, turning to the judges, said, 
“This is only the official record made by Major-General 
Stroop to his superiors on the successful liquidation of the 
Warsaw ghetto. It contains only the names of those killed. 
Your Honour, I request this book be added to the material 
evidence.” 

At this point everyone automatically looked at the dock 
where Hans Frank, the ex-Governor-General of Poland, 
who had established the nazi order there, sat rigidly, his 
eyes screened by dark glasses. This villain had evidently 
been concerned about his own place in history, for he had 
kept a diary of his criminal acts and thoughts. I had already 
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been told about these horrifyingly cynical diaries by Lev 
Sheinin, another assistant to the Soviet Chief Prosecutor, 
who was renowned at home not only as a lawyer but as a 
journalist and writer and the author of the popular book, 
Notes of an Investigator. 

The Prosecution now had at its disposal dozens of thick 
notebooks in which the very heart of this nazi had been 
exposed to the public. 

Smirnov quoted one of Frank’s thoughts recorded in the 
diary: “That we sentenced 1,200,000 Jews to die of hunger 
should be noted only marginally.”’ This quotation caused 
Frank to smile wryly. 

However, when the book containing the names of the 
dead had been moved across to the judges’ table, and the 
tragic account of the annihilation of the Warsaw ghetto was 
read aloud for all to hear, Frank leaned back in his chair, 
snapped his pencil and began to fidget so noticeably that his 
neighbour Rosenberg frowned scornfully and nudged him 
with his elbow. 

Every page and every line of that terrible book told the 
world what national socialism really meant in practice. 

The American Prosecution had already produced a num- 
ber of documents describing fairly graphically the mass 
extermination of Jews in Germany and the occupied 
countries. It also submitted data on the hundreds of thou- 
sands deprived of their property and driven from their 
homes and on the millions who died in gas chambers and 
gas vans. However, we had so far heard nothing to match 
Major-General Stroop’s report. On April 23, 1943, the SS 
Reichsfiihrer issued the order through the SS Fuhrer in 
Cracow to raze the Warsaw ghetto in the most ruthless and 
merciless way. Reporting to his superiors on the execution 
of this order, Stroop wrote, ‘I therefore decided to destroy 
the entire Jewish residential area by setting every block on 
fire without letting the inhabitants escape.”” He continued in 
a business-like manner to describe how the SS, military 
police and sappers assigned to help them blocked the exits, 
boarded up the ground-floor windows and then set fire to 
the buildings. Heart-rending screams of people burning 
alive came from the densely populated houses where 
families driven from all over the city had huddled together. 
People instinctively sought safety on the higher storeys not 
yet reached by the fire, but the flames licked up the build- 
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ings. The victims hurled all kinds ot mattresses out of the 
windows and then threw their children and old folk onto 
these mattresses in an attempt to save them. Then they 
jumped down themselves breaking limbs and crashing to 
their death. Those who miraculously survived and tried to 
climb out of the charred ruins were tracked down. As the 
report stated: ‘““The men strictly carried out their duty and 
shot them to put an end to their agony and spare them of 
unnecessary suffering.” 

Stroop, a military bureaucrat ot the Hitler school, des- 
cribed every detail in his report to his superiors. In doing so 
he was probably seeking an award. He boastfully declared 
that the fate of tens of thousands of victims was decided in 
a perfectly organised and swift manner. Somewhere 
towards the end, obviously fearing that his superiors might 
suspect him of liberalism or negligence, Stroop specially 
emphasised that those who managed to hide in the ruins 
had been rounded up by dogs. He admitted that a few of 
the fugitives climbed into the sewers where they were heard 
screaming and moaning. The gas platoon was called 
out—again only “to put an end to their unnecessary suffer- 
ing’”—and they threw smoke bombs down the manholes. 
When the people began climbing out to safety, they were 
shot like rabbits popping out of their burrows. In one day, 
Stroop recorded, they opened 183 manholes and threw 
smoke bombs into them. Believing that this was deadly 
poisonous gas, the Jews tried to climb out to safety. A large 
number, unfortunately, the exact figure cannot be stat- 
ed were exterminated when the sewers were blown up. 
The sappers displayed extraordinary expertise in this oper- 
ation. 

Later, when he was describing the men’s work in this 
barbaric operation, Stroop made a lyrical digression in his 
report and characterised the ideal National-Socialist Ger- 
man: “The greater the resistance, the more ruthless and 
merciless the SS, police and armed forces became.... They 
Carried out their duty in a spirit of close cooperation, and in 
doing so displayed great military spirit. They worked 
tirelessly from morning until late at night. They hunted for 
the Jews and gave them no quarter... The officers and men 
and the police, especially those who had served at the front, 


also showed their Germanic spirit in a truly courageous 
Way.” 
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These men were ideal citizens of the nazi state. This was 
the example followed by all the men sitting in the dock, who 
had tried to educate ‘‘true Teutons’”. This was how they 
interpreted their national duty and how they chose to 
understand the age-old human values of honour, courage 
and military valour. This was what they boasted of and 
what they had been awarded for. 

“Do you know what thought has just crossed my mind?” 
Yuri Yanovsky asked me in the recess, nervously cracking 
his finger-joints. ‘‘If the blood of all the people they killed, 
poisoned and tortured oozed out of the ground, they would 
drown in a lake of blood.” 

It was all dreadful enough, but the most dreadful part, it 
turned out, was yet to come. The showcases in the centre of 
the hall and the bulky exhibits on the tables were still 
shrouded with sheets. After the recess the Prosecutor tore 
the cover off one of the exhibits on the table. The bewil- 
dered public hushed and then began murmuring in horror. 
A human head was standing on an elegant marble base 
under a bell-glass. Yes, a human head with long, swept- 
back hair, shrunk in some incomprehensible way to the size 
of a large fist. It was apparently one of the ornaments and 
knick-knacks made by some of the monstrous “‘craftsmen’”’ 
in a concentration camp, which were then presented as 
souvenirs to distinguished visitors by the camp chief. The 
prisoner who caught the gentleman- or lady-visitor’s eye 
was killed, the brain and crushed bones of the head were 
extracted by some technique through the neck, the head 
was shrunken by some process, stuffed and mounted as a 
statuette or ornament. 

As we looked at this head under the bell-glass we felt our 
flesh creep. A woman screamed hysterically in the visitors’ 
gallery above us. People rushed to carry her out. 

Lev Smirnov continued his speech. He produced the evi- 
dence of a certain Sigmund Mazur, a “scientist” from a 
Konigsberg research institute. In calm, scientific terms this 
“scientist”? described how the laboratories of the institute 
searched for the ‘‘rational industrial utilisation” of human 
flesh, fat and skin, the waste products of the gigantic death 
camps. 

On the Prosecutor’s instructions, all the sheets were 
removed from the display stands and tables. We saw a 
display of human skin in various stages of processing: 
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freshly flayed, cleaned of flesh, tanned and, finally, 
finished leather articles—elegant ladies’ shoes, hand- 
bags, brief-cases, blotting-pads and even jackets. Boxes 
of different kinds of soap were also lying on the tables: 
ordinary soap, household soap, baby soap, industrial soap 
and fragrant toilet soap in attractive colourful wrappings. 

The Prosecutor continued his speech amidst absolute 
silence. The defendants sat in tense poses. Ribbentrop 
rolled his eyes and bit his lip with a pained expression; 
Goering, pulling a wry face, scribbled note after note to his 
Counsel. Streicher coughed and giggled hysterically. Lanky 
Schacht was again on the verge of fainting and his usually 
motionless, cruel bull-dog face was waxy and nonplused. 

Krushinsky and I had been the first correspondents to 
visit Oswiecim, then still called by its German name, 
Auschwitz. We had flown in after our troops and seen this 
vast death camp virtually still in running order. We had 
seen storehouses full of human hair sorted and graded in 
piles, or already baled and ready for dispatch. We had seen 
children who had been the victims of the barbaric 
doctors’ disgusting experiments. We had spoken to two 
Russian POWs used by other barbaric doctors to test the re- 
silience of the human organism in low temperatures—they 
were simply frozen gradually until they lost consciousness 
and then slowly resuscitated. Although all this was still 
fresh in our memories, we were absolutely shattered by the 
exhibits of the “factories’ ” waste products presented as evi- 
dence. A feeling of nausea rose in my throat and I wanted 
to jump up and rush out of the court-room. 

Strictly speaking, this was nothing new to us. The Ameri- 
can Prosecution had already submitted evidence against 
Walther Funk, the former President of the Reichsbank and 
Commissioner-General for the War Economy: instructions 
m which the latter had ordered all the gold and platinum 
crowns and dentures extracted from the victims’ mouths by 
Specially organised teams by him in the concentration 
Camps to be meticulously counted, collected and kept in 
Safes. We knew how great the Reichsbank’s “revenue” was 
In these valuable metals. That evidence was really terrible, 
and yet one could still listen to it. But there was something 
truly dreadful about the calm, business-like way in which 
Sigmund Mazur wrote his evidence: “Human skin is not 
Covered by hair and thereby lends itself extremely well to 
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processing from which, in comparison with animal hides, a 
number of costly operations may be omitted...”, or “After 
cooling, the boiled mass is poured into the usual moulds 
and the soap is ready.” 

I noticed for the first time that the three Kukriniksi were 
sitting stunned with their folders open before them and their 
pencils poised. 

“Dante’s Inferno was just like a musical comedy show 
compared to this,” Yuri Korolkov whispered to someone, 
but the court-room was so silent that we overheard him 
three rows away. 

We left the session in silence. 

““You know, I really won’t be able to eat meat any long- 
er,” said Mikhail Gus as he got into the van. 

“Then, logically, you shouldn’t wash with soap either,” 
Semyon Narinyani joked sadly. 

Our interpreter, Maya, was really in a bad way. She was 
sitting in the shuddering car, sobbing hysterically and biting 
her lips, and the typists next to her were pushing some 
pungent smelling-salts under her nose. 

That day, at least, we all well and truly lost our appetite 
and sleep. 


9. Goering’s Lebensraum 


I have already mentioned that the Palace of Justice used 
by the International Military Tribunal resembled a stone | 
island which had miraculously remained intact among the 
ruins of Nuremberg: its grounds had not been struck by a 
single bomb, and its massive, fortress-like walls had not 
even been scratched by a single shell-splinter. The ruins 
around the Palace were being pulled down by SS prison- 
ers—hulky, bull-faced, violent-tempered men, who, judg- 
ing by their complexions and round bellies, were not living | 
so badly in American captivity. They came to work in their 
black uniforms in a formation and scrambled about the 
ruins under the surveillance of two or three Gls. “‘Surveil- 
lance” was not the right word, as the American soldiers 
usually sat somewhere in the sun all day, chatting to one 
another and chewing gum. 

Quite frankly, as we were hearing every day about the 
“feats” of this sinister black SS army, this liberalism 
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really annoyed and alarmed us, and I know that our judges 
had repeatedly protested about the presence of the SS near 
the Palace of Justice. The Command of the Ist American 
Division occupying Nuremberg had, however, politely 
shrugged off these protests. The war was over and the SS 
were now ordinary prisoners, and, besides, there was the 
Geneva Convention to consider. 

That morning, as we drove up to the Palace of Justice, we 
were amazed to see that the SS were not working in their 
usual places. Instead, four tanks were standing in the 
corners of the court-yard and their gun barrels were 
marking the nearest cross-roads. Large bunkers made of 
sand-bags had been erected along the sides of both the 
gates and machine-guns were sticking out of their gun- 
ports. Slightly smaller bunkers surrounded the entrance to 
the building above which the Allies’ flags were flying. Very 
small ‘‘toy” bunkers made of bags had been packed in the 
comers of the corridors inside the building. 

What had happened? Why had the whole place become 
so war-like overnight? We found out that the SS prisoners 
had escaped from the camp, scattered among the ruins and 
fled to the mountains and were believed to be preparing an 
attack on the prison with the object of liberating the chief 
war criminals. 

I found Colonel Andrus, the prison commandant, in the 
recess between sittings. Since the day of my arrival we had 
struck up a friendly relationship which was helped, as I 
have already described, by the unusual uniform in which I 
tumed up at the Palace of Justice. He was obviously 
disturbed and preoccupied, but still agreed to talk. Like all 
American officials, he did not shun journalists. 

“Why does the Palace of Justice look like a besieged 
fortress today?” 

“Ts this an interview?” 

“No, it’s an informal question. I won’t write about this.”’ 

“No? Why not? You can if you wish to. You can report 
this to Pravda: ‘Every possibility of escape for my clients 
has been ruled out. The measures taken by us today have 
purely psychological significance.’ ” 

“Are you really sure that escape is impossible?”’ 

“If you knew how we were guarding them, you would 
undoubtedly agree with me.” 

“How are you guarding them?” 





“If you really want to have a look....”’ He glanced at the 
big gold watch he had very casually pulled out of his 
trouser pocket. “If you really want to, come to me at 
twelve. Right now, I’m sorry, I’m busy.... This incident with 
the SS is a nasty business all the same.” 

Punctual in the true American style, the Colonel received 
the interpreter and myself at the arranged time. Andrus was 
a thick-set man with a clever face. He wore a pair of pince- 
nez with round lenses and had a small “Latin American” 
moustache which made him look rather a ladies’ man, but 
his eyes were intelligent and attentive. He was smartly 
dressed and wore his polished helmet slightly askew even 
when he was in his office. All the same, I must say, he 
looked and behaved very much like a civilian. 

“Take a seat... Whisky? Gin? Vermouth, perhaps’... 
Here’re the cigarettes, or would you prefer a cigar? I’m at 
your disposal.” 

There was a plan of the prison on the wall. The Palace of 
Justice was a vast complex of legal chambers. The building 
was surrounded on four sides by a small court-yard. The 
prison was in one of its wings. As I have already mentioned, 
an underground tunnel directly connected the prison with 
the court-room. The war criminals were only taken to the 
sessions by this tunnel. 

‘This excludes the possibility of them even attempting to 
escape, for both ends of the tunnel are strictly guarded and 
the whole tunnel is exposed to fire. At the slightest sign of 
trouble we will momentarily close off all the exits here and 
here,”’ Andrus explained, pointing to the map. 

‘‘What about the cells? Do they have windows?”’ 

“No. You’re not the first person I’ve told that my clients 
never see the sunlight. Only artificial light. But even if there 
were, no one would be able to do anything. After that 
deplorable incident with Robert Ley, the sentries literally 
keep their eyes glued on the prisoners day and night. Would 
you like me to show you round?” 

“Well, of course.” 

“Only, Miss,”’ he nodded to our Little Tin Soldier, “‘wo- 
men aren’t allowed in the prison. So what about an interpre- 
ter? I’ve got a soldier who’s a Croat by birth. Croatian and 
Russian are fairly similar, aren’t they?’’ He pressed a button 
and ordered the Croat to be found. 

“Well, how did Ley manage to catch them out?” 
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‘“‘Ley? Yes, that was, of course, a nasty story.” 

He was certainly right. Robert Ley, one of the most 
repulsive nazi figures, a member of the nazi party leader- 
ship and head of the so-called Labour Front, had originally 
been one of the defendants. His place in the dock was, 
however, now empty. He had escaped responsibility by 
committing suicide, right there in the Nuremberg prison. 

When the Red Army encircled Berlin and Hitler and the 
members of his retinue who had been trapped in this circle 
crawled into their lair, Robert Ley abandoned the Fuhrer 
and fled to his homeland, Bavaria, hoping to hide in the 
Bavarian Alps which he knew well since childhood. He 
exchanged his SS general’s uniform for ordinary mountain 
clothing, grew a beard and hid in a mountain lodge with 
documents in the name of a certain Dr. Dostelmayer. 
However, the local people hated and feared their “‘country- 
man’’. He was ill famed for his part in destroying the 
workers’ organisations and in setting up a system which 
most ruthlessly exploited the German working class. 
Several letters indicating Ley’s whereabouts arrived simul- 
taneously at the headquarters of the American airborne 
division in Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s favourite estate. When 
he was found in a semi-drunken state in his mountain 
hunting lodge, Ley tried to slip away. 

“It’s a mistake,” he assured them. “I don’t even know 
Ley. I’ve never seen him. My name’s Dostelmayer. Here’s 
my documents. I just don’t understand what you want of 
me.” 

He was drunk and his eyes were blood-shot. A sickly 
smell of stale alcohol lingered on his straggly beard. This 
was yet another sign that gave Ley away: the enemy of the 
German working class was well known as an inveterate 
drunkard. Dostelmayer’s true identity was established 
through one of the nazi party’s most senior members, who 
had already been detained. Ley gave himself up. 

“T’ve lost,” he said. 

Ley was installed in the Nuremberg prison where 
he sobered up and became extremely active. He counted 
on an argument flaring up between the Americans and 
Russians. This leader of the “labour front”, who called 
for “eternal peace” between workers and capitalists, 
crushed all workers’ organisations. He was well in- 
formed about the long-standing pre-war links between 
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the nazi and American economy and the open and secret 
deals between powerful corporations. He began bombard- 
ing the American Command with letters and plans: 
Germany had always been a buffer zone, cutting the West 
off from Bolshevik Russia and its ideas. This buffer had now 
been destroyed. The Red Army had emerged victorious 
from the war and was threatening Europe and the 
fundamental idea of free enterprise. The buffer had to be 
restored as quickly as possible, and this was where he, 
Dr. Ley, well-versed in economic matters, could be of 
considerable use. He put himself at the service of the US 
Command and US Government.... He spoke just as 
frankly about this in his letters: ‘The most respected 
public figures and active citizens were Gauleiters, 
Kreisleiters and Ortsgruppenleiters and made up the busi- 
ness élite of Germany. Today they are all in prison. But 
their authority and organisational experience should be 
used for the noble purpose of effecting a reconciliation with 
America and turning Germany into a powerful American 
ally in Europe.” And he amplified: ‘This action must be 
carried out in complete secrecy. I believe that it is to the 
advantage of US foreign policy in the present and future 
that American interest is not shown too early in post-war 
Europe.” 

Ley’s thoughts took shape on paper and were brought to 
the notice of the press. He even sent a special message to 
Henry Ford, Jr., as he knew that this car magnate was 
in sympathy with nazism. He volunteered to acquaint Ford 
with the building experience of the Volkswagen works 
and how public capital can be attracted for the construction 
of giant car works, and expressed the hope that he, Ley, 
could be of assistance to Ford. 

In short, Robert Ley made a fairly sound estimate of the 
American administration’s policy in Germany, and, under 
American protection, reckoned on escaping responsibility 
and even reserving a place for himself in the élite of post- 
war Germany. But he was widely known as an odious and 
hated figure. 

The mood of this “involuntary teetotaller’ changed 
sharply when he was presented the indictment against the 
chief war criminals, among whom he was listed. After bouts 
of depression he would start rushing around the cell. Or he 
would suddenly throw himself on his knees, and, as there 
was no cross, begin praying in front of the toilet-seat. One 
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night about a month before the trial was due to begin, the 
sentry had the following conversation with him. 

“Hey, why aren’t you asleep, Dr. Ley?” 

In reply the sentry heard vague mumblings: “They don’t 
let me sleep, those Ostarbeiters, those Jews.... They’re no 
longer alive, they’re dead. Then why are they here in this 
cell?” 

The sentry shrugged his shoulders and walked on along 
the corridor. When he again glanced through the peephole, 
Ley seemed to be sitting in a crouching position. Having 
reassured himself that all was well, the sentry continued his 
rounds. When he next came to Ley’s cell, he saw him sitting 
motionlessly in the same position. Alarmed, the sentry 
called an officer and they went into the cell. Ley was 
hanging above the toilet-seat by a noose made from plaited 
bed sheet strips. 

All this story had been widely covered by the press and 
was no longer of particular interest. However, I still wanted 
to have a look at the prison. I didn’t want to be an imposi- 
tion so I carefully asked Colonel Andrus, “‘Aren’t you 
afraid that one of the other war criminals might want to 
follow Dr. Ley’s example?” 

“Oh no, there’s no chance of that now. You’ll see for 
yourself.” 

The Croat interpreter had already arrived: a tall, dark- 
haired fellow in the well-cut uniform of the 1st American 
Division which fitted him extra well. We walked down the 
long corridor towards the prison. Locks on the doors rattled 
several times and the sentries asked for our passes. At last 
we arrived in the main hall of the prison, the last asylum for 
those who had imagined, and not only imagined but 
planned how to spread the concept of German Lebensraum 
on all five continents. It was three storeys high and the cell 
doors on the upper floors overlooked an iron gallery. Now, 
however, only the ground floor was in use. I was taken 
aback when I glanced along the long corridor: a soldier was 
standing by each door, half-turned towards it, with his eye 
firmly fixed on the peephole in the upper half of the door. 
Two files of soldiers were guarding the steel doors fitted 
with reflector lamps underneath the peephole to light up all 
the corners of the cell. The soldiers stood stock-still and did 
not take their eyes off the peepholes even when their supe- 
rior officer appeared. 





“Well, will anyone here be able to follow Ley’s 
example?” the prison warden asked with a touch of com- 
placency. 

“It certainly looks fairly reliable.” 

“JT invented the system myself,’’ Colonel Andrus said with 
the pride of an inventor who has bestowed a great discovery 
upon mankind. “It’s an excellent system, isn’t it? But it’s 
very difficult to stand like that without taking your eye 
away from the peephole. My men can’t stand it for long. 
They’re replaced three times an hour and we’ve arranged 
extra free time for them.” 

“May I have a look into the cell?” 

“Certainly.” 

We had stopped by door No. 1 which had an enamel 
plaque on it: ““H. Goering”. The Colonel ordered the sen- 
try to step aside and I looked through the peephole. I saw 
an almost square room which was about three by two and a 
half metres in size. It contained a bunk, chair and table 
against the far wall and a washbasin and lavatory to the 
right of the door. Germany’s nazi No. 2 was sitting on the 
bunk in his boots, dressed in the same grey suede uniform. 
He had placed the lid of an aluminium mess-tin on the 
chair and was slowly eating something out of it. Some 
papers and a woman’s photograph were on the table.... 

In another cell Hess was sitting in a knitted cardigan and 
collarless shirt, reading something. He must have heard the 
noise in the corridor, for he suddenly looked up. The eyes 
of a wolf caught in a trap probably sparkle with exactly 
the same intense but helpless malice when people draw 
near. 

Small and insignificant-looking Sauckel, the awesome SS 
boss, who had decided the fate of millions of slaves, was 
sorting out photographs and admiring some of them.... 

Admiral Raeder, the head of the sea pirates, who had 
sunk’ hundreds of passenger ships and a large number of 
trade convoys, was sitting in a warm, sleeveless .waistcoat 
and braces, making cockerels out of folded pieces of paper. 
Several of these cockerels were standing on the table. He 
looked peaceful and bored, like a passenger waiting at the 
station for an overdue train. 

Before leaving I had another look through Goering’s 
door. The mess-tin lid was empty. He scraped up the left- 
overs with a biscuit and put it into his mouth ... stretched, 
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sighed and sat still, staring at a corner. I could not help 
thinking that this man, who had shouted more than anyone 
else about Lebensraum for the Aryans and had dreamed of 
erasing entire nations from the face of the earth by simply 
snapping his fingers, was now living in this small cell and 
would be pleased to live here for the rest of his life, if, of 
course, he managed to stay alive. Goering, one of the 
wealthy men of the villainous Reich, to whose sumptuous 
banquets all the élite of Berlin once dreamed of getting 
invited, was now content to scrape a mess-tin lid clean with 
a piece of biscuit. 

I also could not help thinking that every criminal gets his 
just deserts in the end.... 


10. A Journey Back in Time 
with Konstantin Fedin 


Indictments of crimes against humanity continued to be 
made in court. There turned out to be even more eloquent 
ways of revealing the face of nazism than Smirnov’s 
examples showing how the waste products of the death 
camps were industriaHy utilised. The prediction made by 
Mr. Justice Jackson, the US Chief Prosecutor, had long ago 
proved to be true: the evidence caused even us correspon- 
dents, who had conte straight from the fronts and become 
trial reporters on our editorial offices’ instructions, to lose 
our sleep. We left the sessions feeling shattered. At night we 
took colossal doses of sleeping pills to shake off the night- 
Mares constantly plaguing us after what we saw and heard 
in the solemn silence of the Palace of Justice. 

But it appeared that this still was not all, that the Prose- 
Cution still had much more horrifying evidence in store for 
us. For instance, that day the court was shown a series of 
hand-made goods from human skin. The camp chief’s wife 
at one of the death camps was keen on art and decided to 
make a unique collection of tattoos. Yes, the tattoos which 
People give themselves by pricking their skin with soot, blue 
dye or fuchsine. Sailors especially go in for this sort of 
thing. There are special places in large ports where artists 
design the most ingenious tattoos, considered to be original 
and distinctive works of art. 
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This nazi’s wife, who, incidentally, was reputed to be a 
devout Chnistian, good mother and loving wife, collected 
these tattoos—with the skin, of course. She was imme- 
diately informed when a tattooed prisoner was brought to 
the camp. She then examined the tattoo with the eye of an 
expert, and if she liked the look of it, the person was killed, 
skinned, and the piece of tattooed skin was cut out, soaked 
in oil and processed in a special way. The best, most 
original specimens went into her collection. Other, less 
striking specimens went into making of lampshades, table 
blotting-pads, handbags and all kinds of haberdashery. 
Several thick albums containing examples of tattooed skin 
from this woman’s collection were exhibited that day in 
court. The lampshades and blotting-pads which this lady 
presented as souvenirs to officials’ wives and high-ranking 
acquaintances were also shown. 

Panic again arose in the dock. Schacht sat with his eyes 
closed and von Papen ostentatiously blocked his ears. Neu- 
rath kept his head lowered and Goering and Hess whis- 
pered to one another in a deliberately casual way, although 
it was perfectly obvious that they, too, were appalled. 
Someone else fainted and had to be carried out of the visi- 
tors’ gallery. 

Our nerves were so frayed that we simply had to find a 
way of relaxing. We, therefore, persuaded Konstantin Fedin 
to take a stroll! around Nuremberg that evening. ‘Stroll’, 
however, was not at all the right word for it. It would have 
been truer to say ‘“‘clamber’’, for, as I have already 
described, there were hardly any streets in the city centre, 
only a passage covered with asphalt between heaps of ruins. 

So we set off for our stroll accompanied by our Little Tin 
Soldier who, I think, had a crush on Konstantin Fedin. 
After we had passed a more or less cleaned-up section, we 
came across a narrow little path between the ridges of 
broken brick and eery blackened debris of old houses. We 
walked in single file to force our way along the path with 
greater ease when it narrowed or when fragments of wall 
blocked the way. 

Fedin led the procession. Although the leg he had injured 
here in Germany was causing him some pain, he walked 
along briskly, finding his way very confidently, and puffing 
at his pipe which left a pleasant, aromatic trail of good 
tobacco for us to follow. Heaven alone knows how he found 
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his way in this stone jungle for only every now and then 

we came across a piece of unscathed wall with a blue 

street sign attached to it at a crossroads. 

We went a considerable way without hardly saying a 
word. Fedin suddenly stopped in one of the streets. Some 
massive old gates which had miraculously remained stand- 
ing loomed before us. They led nowhere and served no 
purpose. There was no trace of a house or a yard, but the 
solid gates, which, in a typically German way, had been 
built to stand forever, were totally intact. 

As he pensively focused his prominent, grey eyes on the 
wafer-thin, new moon edging its way out of the silvery, 
snow-covered ruins, Fedin said, “I once lived in the house 
that used to be here, and it was through these gates that I 
went out into the city for the last time, long, long ago, 
before I returned to Russia.”’ And he blew the ash out of his 
pipe and knocked it out against the gate-post. 

“How could you have lived here?” the puzzled Little Tin 
Soldier exclaimed naively. ‘‘How’s that possible?... Oh, 
you’re pulling my leg—you are, aren’t you?” 

I knew Fedin’s biography well and I remembered his 
novel Cities and Years, one of our most outstanding books 
and one of my favourites when I was young. I could easily 
imagine Oberleutnant von zur Miihlen Schénau, the hero of 
this book, standing here by these old gates now: his erect, 
lean figure, uniform decorated with the Iron Cross and a 
fine head of Hair divided down the middle by a straight, 
scar-like parting. I remembered his haughty speeches and 
Preposterous dreams and threats. I recalled the book as I 
Stood among the ruins of the same Nuremberg described in 

| Fedin’s book as a prosperous and complacent burgher city, 
and seemed at once to be given a clue to all the demonic 
horrors of nazism whose bloody history we were hearing 
about every day—a history which a normal human brain at 
‘umes almost refused to believe. 

It was this exclusive, introvert, haughty and ruthless 
world of Prussian officers that had reared and inspired all 
these Hitlers, Goerings, Ribbentrops and Franks. Faith- 
ful fascist henchmen such as Keitel, Admirals Raeder and 
Doenitz had emerged from this Baron von zur Mihlen 
Schonau. In the 1920s Konstantin Fedin was the first 
; Ussian writer not just to see, but to predict the origin of 
he phenomenon that rapidly sprang up in the Nuremberg 
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beer-halls and taverns, gained strength and great and unlim- 
ited power, and caused bloodshed not only in Germany, 
but in all of Europe. And so now by these gates among the 
Nuremberg ruins I understood the true depth and sig- 
nificance of real literature, the literature of socialist 
realism in which the Marxist writer, as it were, warned 
nations of the actual and, perhaps, future consequences of 
hating the world’s first workers’ and peasants’ state.... 

In the meantime, night began to fall. The sickle moon hid 
and seemed to dissolve in the frosty shadows. As we were 
feeling rather cold, we turned back and walked silently in 
the same order—Konstantin Fedin, the Little Tin Soldier 
and then myself. Fedin went on puffing at his pipe. Each of 
us was lost in thought. I recalled the dreadful sequence of 
material evidence of the inhuman atrocities which even the 
macabre imaginations of Ambrose Bierce and Edgar Allan 
Poe could not have invented. What was Fedin thinking 
about? Probably, about his youth spent in this house when 
the spores of nazi fungi were already sprouting on the ruins 
of the Versailles Peace Treaty. Our Little Tin Soldier kept 
glancing at Fedin and was probably deciding if he really 
was pulling her leg. I also thought about the foresight of 
Fedin’s creative work and decided how I was to get hold of 
Cities and Years to read it again here with my deepened 
experience of the Great Patriotic War and the Nuremberg 
Trial. 

“Do you know,” Fedin suddenly broke the silence, “that 
the ‘Russian Palace’ where you have the pleasure of staying 
was once an old Stein beer-hal!? I can assure you that you 
used to be able to get excellent beer, sausages and sauer 
kraut there. And upstairs there were rooms for people with] 
low incomes. How do you think I know?” 

We stopped, eager to know more. 

““How indeed?” 

“T used to earn my living by playing the violin there ai 
the weekends,” Fedin said. “I’m rather fed up of our Grand 
Hotel, or ‘Big-Wiggery’ as you’ve taken to calling it. Let’ 
go to your place. I’ll tell you about the Stein beer-hall and 
we can sit in the bar at the Press Camp. How does tha 
sound?” 

We took him up on his suggestion, walked to the Palac 
of Justice which loomed black against the background 0 
shiny blue-tinted snow and took a lift in the van down t¢ 








the Press Camp. We had quite a pleasant evening, although 
a curious incident rather spoilt it for me. 

You see, since our arrival we had become absolutely sick 
and tired of American food, which we were so generously 
given in the main dining-hall of the Faber mansion. It was 
amazingly fine and appetising to look at, but absolutely 
tasteless. Of course, our hosts tried their hardest. Even the 
white bread was brought in attractive tin-foil wrappings. It 
was spongy, light and had brown crusts, but when you took 
a-bite, nothing happened; it was as if you were chewing a 
paper serviette! We were also given the famous American 
steaks: crispy thick hunks of meat served with peas that 
were so green that they looked garden fresh. But when you 
put them into your mouth, they were also absolutely taste- 
less. Everything was out of tins. Not only the meat, but even 
the eggs were brought here frozen, and heaven alone knows 
how long they had already been kept. There were plenty of 
jams, tinned fruits and vegetables, but they were all decep- 
tive-looking. You knocked back a glass of vodka and spiked 
a bumpy little green gerkin with your fork, but it turned out 
to be so sickly sweet that it was hard to swallow. 

At first, we were taken in by the vast quantity and 
variety of food which, what’s more, worked out extremely 
cheaply in occupation marks. We really tucked in, asked for 
extra first courses and had two or three helpings of the 
second dish. But our enthusiasm soon waned and we were 
now longing for a piece of ordinary brown bread and a 
helping of delicious potatoes. We were not getting enough 
vitamins. True, you could buy as many as you wanted in 
the army store and they all came in sumptuous wrappings 
with complicated scientific names. But could even the best 
pill or tablet take the place of a raw onion or head of garlic? 
I sent a telegram to my wife, asking her to send at least a 
couple of heads of garlic with our plane. When the parcel 
arrived our table went into ecstasies. 

“Garlic, like humour, is a very precious thing,” said 
Nikolai Zhukov as he vigorously rubbed it into a crispy 
Crust of tasteless bread. ‘““You can eat all sorts of muck with 
it, and even lick your fingers afterwards.” 

The tinned food was obviously having a bad effect 
hot only on Russian stomachs. Whenever we sat down to 
lunch and the pungent aroma of garlic wafted through the 
hall, any nation sitting nearby was sure to come over for 
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Russian aid. On the following day, as one might expect, we 
all smelt of garlic in court. 

It appeared that the garlic had caught the attention of the 
Stars and Stripes correspondent. In that day’s edition I was 
seen in my inordinately magnificent uniform with my chest 
and other parts of my body decorated with fabulous 
medals. I was sitting opposite the dock and breathing in the 
direction of Goering and Co. The caption under the 
cartoon read as follows: a new secret invention by the 
Russians in the struggle against nazism; Boris Polevoi, 
Pravda correspondent at the Nuremberg Trial, breathes 
garlic in the defendants’ faces. According to informed 
medical circles, some of them may pass away as a result of 
this before the verdict is given. 

The Big Wigs were delighted. I received at least a dozen 
copies of the cartoon as gifts. David applauded me as I 
went up to the bar: the barman’s attitude to you meant a 
great deal here. I just didn’t know what to do. 

“So, that’s how one gets popular these days!” Gus 
exclaimed ironically. 

I felt especially embarrassed with Fedin, as he was 
reputed among the correspondents as a real gentleman. 
What a thing for him to see! But he managed to pretend 
that he had not noticed anything. It was only when we were 
saying “good night” that he suddenly leant forward and 
whispered: “You don’t happen to have a bulb of garlic to 
spare?” Unfortunately, only husks were left in the precious 
little bag sent by my wife from Moscow a few days before. 


11. The Devil’s Kitchen 


I once again convinced myself of the force of real litera- 
ture. At my request my wife found Fedin’s novel Cities and 
Years in the Pravda library and sent it to me. I read it ina 
couple of nights and passed it on to my correspondent 
friends. 

Such is the magic of literature that from then on during 
the Prosecution’s examination I kept catching glimpses of 
Fedin’s Baron von zur Mihlen Sché6nau, who was now 
twenty-five years older and had made a fairly good career 
under Hitler. I saw him in Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
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“Hitler’s right-hand man in military affairs”, and in that 
cunning, red-nosed fox, Alfred Jodl, Operations Chief- 
of-Staff of the Wehrmacht High Command, in Grand Ad- 
miral Raeder and even in Goering, who had lost so much 
weight during the trial that in their reportings none of the 
correspondents referred to him any longer as a fat swine. 
These officers had been in the lime-light during the last 
few days. 

We were now in what could be appropriately called the 
devil’s kitchen. The documents produced by the Prosecu- 
tion clearly showed how this band of international cut- 
throats had become intoxicated by their bloody successes in 
Western Europe and had in a completely callous manner 
planned not only to break up our Motherland, plunder its 
peoples and, as one document directly put it, ‘return them 
to their initial primitive way of life’, but also physically 
exterminate them. 

All this, it turned out, had been planned long before that 
clear Saturday night in June when the fascist Panzers and 
air pirates dealt a vicious blow on our peaceful cities 
which were caught totally unawares in a deep sleep. 

Of course, the documents produced by the American 
Prosecutor during the past few days did not come as much 
of a surprise to us Soviet people. Our people had borne the 
brunt of the Second World War, fought single-handed with 
all the nazi forces rallied by Hitler under his heinous 
banners, broken the backbone of the nazi monster and seen 
and experienced all the horror of the nazi crimes. It was, 
however, the very first time that we were taken right into the 
nazi devil’s kitchen and shown how the plans were devised 
at the secret meetings between Hitler and his accomplices to 
Germanise the Soviet Union, and how monstrous these 
plans were. 

Hitler’s secret meetings were attended only by the most 
confidential people—the war criminals Keitel, Rosenberg, 
Goering, Bormann and General Lammers. They did not 
have to pretend, hide or disguise anything from each other 
at these meetings: they spoke candidly, in a free and easy 
manner, using cynical cutthroat jargon. For instance, Hitler 
declared that in principle they should now set themselves 
the task of cutting the huge pie to meet their needs in order 
to: firstly, dominate wherever they wanted; secondly, fire 
indiscriminately; thirdly, exploit the territories. 
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He said all this with cynical sincerity, knowing that it 
could only arouse delight among his high-ranking accom- 
plices. Then they began cutting and shredding our country 
on the map and planned not only to annihilate it as an inde- 
pendent state but to physically exterminate its popu- 
lation. 

According to Hitler’s final plan, all the Baltic Republics- 
were to become part of the German.Empire. The Baltic was 
to become a German sea. Baku and its oil-bearing regions 
were to be included in the German Empire, for they were 
“greatly needed by our (German.—B. P.) economy”. The 
same applied to the fertile lands of the Ukraine. Then the 
Fuhrer declared that when they started the war, they should 
be fully aware that they would never leave the Soviet 
country. 

It was very easy to imagine a map of the Soviet Union 
lying on the table surrounded by six nazis, avidly watching 
the Fuhrer’s finger cutting and shredding Soviet territory. 
They were overjoyed and even applauded, and General 
Lammers, who took down the minutes of these secret meet- 
ings for history, commented that the Fihrer’s plan was 
unanimously received and aroused the enthusiasm of all 
present. 

Thus, the pie, which had still not been baked, was cut, 
and the main aims of the contemplated war were fixed. 
They then began discussing how these aims could be 
realised. What was the best way of taking possession of the 
country? How should the multi-million population of these 
regions be treated? Then, after careful consideration, Hitler 
coolly proposed that a well-organised famine should be 
called in to help. He believed that a nation-wide famine 
was a better way than gas vans, mass executions, gas cham- 
bers and other technical methods of mass extermi- 
nation invented by the nazis to annihilate the peoples of 
the Soviet Union and to purge its territory for the Germans 
to settle. 

The texts of documents were read in court which outlined 
how the mass extermination of the population was to be 
organised. These instructions stipulated that depopulation 
in the central part of the USSR should be carried out by 
immediately putting a complete stop to the supplies of all 
the Northern zone, including the industrial centres, Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Famine was to be used as a means of 
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stifling the population in the industrial areas and of purging 
them of workers, engineers and other groups of specialists 
and educated people, whom Hitler especially feared. 

These documents stipulated that all the industry in the 
insufficiently fertile regions, especially Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg and their districts, and the Ural industrial region 
should be left without supplies and that no exception should 
be made with regard to any other industrial region or 
industrial enterprise. 

After he had cut off the industrial regions in the north 
and north-east and stopped their supplies of provisions, 
Hitler planned also to destroy the agriculture of these 
regions, so that during the first years of nazi rule it would 
produce no surplus revenue and would not be able to 
provide the towns with anything. 

In this way, agriculture would be made viable only for 
those who were working in it. As a result, no marketable 
grain or marketable goods would be produced. There was 
to be no commodity agriculture. Dairying and pig-breeding 
had to be completely eliminated. The instructions stressed 
that all the reserves of the occupied territories of the Soviet 
Union should be immediately confiscated to accelerate the 
process of depopulating the seized territories and the organ- 
ised famine, prevent the population from making use of the 
reserves in hand and from remaining alive by slaughtering 
their cattle. Thus, the cattle had to be immediately seized, 
turned over to the army and taken right away to Germany. 
As there would be no fodder, the cattle and pigs 
would disappear in the near future.... If they did not seize 
it all themselves and did not use it for military needs and 
the needs of Germany, the population would soon use 
it for its own needs, which would be of no benefit to 
Germany. 

Hitler ordered them to organise the famine swiftly, effec- 
tively and ruthlessly and to operate in this way immediately 
after the nazi troops had invaded our country. The secret 
instructions, intended only for the supreme military com- 
Mand and most high-ranking officials of the occupation 
administration, stipulated that the town population of these 
regions and rural population in the outlying villages would 
have to face the most severe famine. People would have to 
be taken from them to Siberia and further afield. And for 
Clarity’s sake they stressed that the Russians’ supplies of 
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industrial goods had also to be completely cut off. They had 
to reduce the country to primitive agriculture as quickly as 
possible. Several tens of millions of people in these regions 
would die, the rest would be forced to leave for Siberia and 
further afield. All this had to be perfectly understood. 

I jotted all this down at the trial without any hope of 
publishing it for all my attempts to publish my diaries in 
journals or in book form had so far failed. Apart from a few 
excerpts about the Velikiye Luki Operation published in the 
journal Oktyabr, all my diaries were still bidding their time 
at home and [| did not know if their time would ever 
come about. All my diaries would at least serve as raw 
material for a budding Lev Tolstoy who, in the near, or, 
most likely, distant future, when the stormy atmosphere had 
calmed, would recreate a full picture of the Second World 
War. 

In any case, I should like future historians to know the 
circumstances and situation in which Hitler and his band of 
cutthroats divided our country, one-sixth of the earth’s 
land surface, like an “‘enormous pie’’. I should like them to 
know what the Berlin maniac hoped to achieve when he 
threw his troops, aircraft and Panzers on our borders. 

After this evidence had been read out, Lord Lawrence 
glanced at his bulbous watch and said in his usual quiet and 
polite manner: “I think the time has now come to adjourn 
this court sitting until tomorrow.” 

We moved towards the exit and by the doors found 
ourselves next to an elderly American woman journalist 
who was studying Russian. She said to us confusedly in 
Russian: 

“Thank you.... Spasibo.... Many thanks to the Red 
Armmy.... Soldier, officer, general ... spasibo.” 

Her broken Russian and hearty hand-shakes touched 
us greatly. This was the natural reaction of an ordinary per- 
son to everything we had heard in court during the last 
few days.... 

By the way, Cities and Years had passed round our Khal- 
deian Clan and then been handed on to the judges. The 
novel was living through its second youth in Nuremberg 
and gaining new popularity. I was afraid that my wife 
would get into hot water with the strict Pravda librarians for 
having kept the book out too long. 
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12. Two Presents 
from Santa Claus 


A magnificent Christmas tree had been installed in the 
large hall of the Faber mansion on the previous day. 
According to David, the Ist American Division had fitted 
out an entire expedition to go and fetch the tree somewhere 
far up in the Bavarian Alps. It was carried along the moun- 
tain tracks on a trailer and then hauled through the second- 
floor window with the help of ropes. This wonderful, huge, 
shaggy tree was now standing in the centre of the hall and 
emanating an aroma of fresh fir needles which reminded 
everyone of their childhood and far-off families. All the 
members of the press went around looking serene and 
happy, and there were no longer any sounds of raucous 
laughter or heated arguments even at David’s bar. 

A large Santa Claus had apparently been flown in from 
America and was standing at the foot of the tree. He was 
wearing a handsome red coat trimmed with white fur and a 
sparkling red cap with a tassel, and was holding a transpar- 
ent glass staff which had been wired up and was evidently 
going to flash on and off. The tree was decorated in a 
special way: ordinary glass balls, toys, trinkets, gold and 
silver rain and little flags were glittering on its upper 
branches and bottles of whisky, gin, liqueurs, little bags of 
dried fruits and nuts, fountain pens, cameras and even a 
portable type-writer were dangling from threads on its 
lower branches. They all had tags. The American Santa 
Claus was an efficient and practical old man. He organised 
a superb raffle and whoever had a few coins to spare, could 
try his luck in Santa’s enormous sack. 

Only two nations seemed to enthuse over this Christmas 
tree—the Americans and us Russians, for, as I had 
already noticed long ago, our American colleagues 
and we are especially good at joking noisily 
and clowning about in our leisure time. This seemed to me 
to be explained by the fact that both the North American 
and Soviet nations are still young and active. Although we 
each have different dreams of happiness and different ideas 
about the future, and live in diametrically opposed social 
systems, we both are optimistic, cheerful and friendly in our 
Own way. 
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I, by the way, had already received my presents from 
Santa Claus. Two of them. Firstly, the editorial office had 
given me permission to make a short trip around Europe 
with some friends from Yugoslavia during the Christmas 
holidays. Secondly, 1 had found a driver at long last who 
this time turned out to be quite good. 

He was not recommended by the American officer in 
charge of motor transport, but by our Soviet drivers 
who were looking after the cars of the court personnel. 
I was approached by our Chief Judge’s driver—an 
elderly, thick-set man with a round, typically Russian 
face. 

“We’ve heard that you’re looking for a driver. We’ve 
got one in mind. He’s called Kurt. He’s German. Ex-mili- 
tary. He was a pilot of some sort and’s working to earn 
some extra cash as a mechanic in our garage. He’s got 
his head screwed on alright and even knows a bit of 
Russian.” 

“Ts he local?” 

“Yes.... We knocked him down, or rather set ‘im alight in 
the air somewhere on the Northern Front. He’s burnt all 
over and limps a bit, but, like I said, he’s alright. We've 
been watching him for some time and can vouch for him. 
He’s got a family—a mother and a sister. Perhaps you’d 
like to see him? We’ll send him to you.” 

Shortly afterwards the American sentry guarding the 
door of our lodgings came to me and signalled that 
someone was asking for me. 

“Show him in.” 

The door opened and a tall man of about thirty-five came 
in. He stood erect, saluted and then said very glibly 
in German, “Colonel, I’ve come on your orders.” Then 
with some difficulty he managed to say in Russian, “I’ve 
come.” 

He had an oblong face of the kind we call “horsy”’, 
straw-coloured hair and intelligent, tired eyes. His temples 
and cheeks were covered with shiny red skin. 

I pointed to a chair, but he remained standing. We had 
the sort of conversation possible between two people of 
different nationalities with a minimal knowledge of the oth- 
er’s language. He talked about himself. He lived locally in 
Stein. Before the war he had been a plumber at Faber’s 
factory. He trained as a fighter pilot at an aviation school in 
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Munich. He was a senior lieutenant. He had been set on fire 
by Soviet fighter planes in one of the battles on the 
Northern Front, but had got his burning aircraft back to the 
base. He was a disabled war veteran. 

“Were you a member of the Hitler Youth League and the 
National Socialist Party?” 

“A Youth League member—yes, a nazi—no.” 

“Well, what sort of conditions, and how much money 
would you like?” 

Before talking about this, he had to warn me that he had 
fought on the Eastern Front and had been awarded the Iron 
Cross for his bravery in air battles. 

“You were carrying out your military duty.” 

“T knocked down two Russian planes.”’ 

“But our pilots set you on fire in the air, too.... What 
wages would you like?” 

“As much as possible. I’ve got a sick mother, a sister 
and two nephews. My mother is looking after the children 
of her brother, a widower who was killed in Berlin.... 
As much money as possible, within reasonable limits, of 
course.” 

His straightforward manner appealed to me. I sat him 
down at the table, and got out the cherished bottle of vodka 
and a long packet of biscuits from my suitcase. He drank 
with relish but did not touch the biscuits, and even pushed 
them away. I invited our interpreter over and asked her to 
inform that most obliging captain that I wanted to engage 
this driver and that he should, therefore, be given a chauf- 
feur’s licence. The captain, who was usually so kind and 
efficient, did not seem in the least hurry to oblige. Now that 
the SS were on the run, he said, and many of them had still 
not been caught, it was a very rash thing for me to take a 
German driver, who, what’s more, had been an officer. No, 
he strongly advised me to reconsider it, as he did not want 
me to take risks. 

“Tell the captain that he does not have the right to hinder 
my actions without special reasons. According to the Tri- 
bunal’s regulations the correspondents have been given the 
Same status as the legal personnel, and their actions cannot 
be hindered. As far as my safety is concerned tell him that 
I’ve got used to looking after it myself.” 

When he heard this, the captain said that he also did not 
have the right to issue an exit permit to a German and 
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would, therefore, be forced to restrict driving to within the 
precincts of the city. 

I could not contain myself any longer: 

“Tell the captain that he can go to hell. No, don’t say 
that. Tell him that I need the car for work and that I don’t 
intend to go on picnics.” 

Then a very sour “O.K.” came down the line. After 
a while I realised that I had flown off the handle. Still, 
I had the Christmas holidays and a trip around Western 
Europe to look forward to. I suppose I would have 
to ask the Yugoslavs to take me in their‘car. In any 
case, I really should not grumble about these presents from 
Santa Claus. 


13. The Cutthroat’s Knife. 


My Yugoslav friends energetically made preparations for 
our holiday trip. Before the war I had lived in my home city 
of Kalinin and done little travelling. I even visited Moscow 
very rarely and had never been on any sightseeing trips 
around Europe. But my Yugoslav colleagues were used to 
travelling and now set about organising the trip in an 
efficient way, obtained the required documents, changed 
occupation marks in the bank and even were kind enough 
to look after my affairs at the same time. In the meanwhile 
I wrote and cabled my last report of the year which was 
entitled ‘The Cutthroat’s Knife’. Hitler referred to his SS 
units as his most reliable “‘weapon’’. He was born a cut- 
throat and lived like one, and the knife is, of course, a cut- 
throat’s most reliable weapon. 

During the past few days the Prosecutors had been 
presenting documents and calling upon witnesses to de- 
scribe the activity of Hitler’s black-clad home bodyguards, 
the Sturmstaffel, who gained an infamous reputation as 
SS troops in the war. The peoples of Europe, in whose 
back Hitler stuck this knife and then tore the skin off 
his living victims with the same knife, will for a long 
time to come shudder with revulsion at the memory of 
this favourite offspring and main support of Hitler’s 
regime. 
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The Sturmstaffel was regarded as a criminal organisation 
and was collectively tried by the International Military Tri- 
bunal. As I listened to the Prosecutors and studied the 
documents, I kept thinking about my first encounter with an 
SS in a forest on the Kalinin Front in the winter of 1941, at 
the very beginning of our first offensive. 

That day Alexander Fadeyev, who had just arrived as a 
Pravda correspondent, and I found out that General Pole- 
nov’s division had captured their first SS prisoner who was, 
what’s more, from the Adolf Hitler Division which had only 
just been sent to the Kalinin Front. We dropped everything 
and although it was —40°C, we rushed along the frozen Vol- 
ga towards Staritsa, where General Polenov’s flank troops 
were deployed. 

The scouts who had captured this special booty were 
living in a spacious, well-heated log cabin. The prisoner was 
squatting in a comer: a big, broad-shouldered, red-haired 
fellow in the black uniform, which we had never seen 
before, with lightning SS insignia on his lapels and a silver 
skull on his forage-cap. A ribbon inscribed “Adolf Hitler” 
was sewn to the top of his sleeve, which he had obviously 
tried to tear off, but had not managed to. His face was 
glowing in the warm cabin like a polished copper pan 
and sweat trickled down his greasy forehead onto his hard 
wirelike eye-brows. His small, shining, swollen eyes were 
full of malice like those of a trapped pole-cat. I have, 
of course, already forgotten his name, but still remember his 
face well. 

The prisoner had already given information. According 
to the lieutenant who had interrogated him, he quite 
willingly recounted everything he knew about the weapons 
and deployment of his regiment. His information tallied 
in the main with data and plan in the hands of our recon- 
Naissance. But it was not the SS or even his informa- 
tion that proved to be most interesting, but the thing that 
had been taken from him during the search and was now 
lying on the table. Everyone in the cabin stared in disgust 
at it. 

“Just look what he had on him, Comrade Brigade 
Commissar,” the captain in command of the reconnais- 
Sance men said to Fadeyev, and squeamishly poked with a 
pencil the soiled, worn piece of cloth which could only just 
be made out on the table for the glass inthe cabin’s 
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window-panes had been knocked out long ago and the 
openings blocked with straw. 

In front of us was a strange tarpaulin garment, a wide 
belt with shoulder-straps, which the SS had worn under his 
vest. Flat little cloth bags attached to the belt were stuffed 
with gold coins and notes from the countries in which the 
Adolf Hitler Division had fought, jewellery, made into 
lumps of gold for compactness, and, finally gold and 
platinum bridges and crowns which this marauder had 
obviously pulled out of his victims’ mouths. There were 
French and Belgian francs, Austrian schillings, Danish 
crones, Yugoslavian dinars, pre-revolutionary Russian five- 
and ten-ruble pieces which heaven only knows where and 
how he got, and, finally, a large gold coin of the time of 
Peter the Great which, in his own words, he ‘‘got hold of” 
in a museum in Rzhev. With these coins you could calcu- 
late exactly where his division had fought. He also had 
about one hundred and twenty bridges and crowns 
which, of course, did not indicate the total number of 
his victims. 

When everything had been emptied onto the table, the 
SS, who had at first behaved fairly confidently, began 
whimpering with fear and greed. 

“You’re a numismatist, are you?”’ 

The girl interpreter asked him at Fadeyev’s request. 
But it appeared that the SS did not even know what this 
meant. 

“What were you collecting all this for, then?” 

The fellow was so surprised by the naivety of this ques- 
tion that he even raised his eye-brows. 

“Why, to have a good time after the war, of course. That’s 
what all soldiers dream of.” 

I remember how the interpreter, an ordinary Russian 
girl from a foreign languages institute, who had already in- 
terrogated quite a number of prisoners during the war 
and had got used to a great deal, suddenly exclaimed with 
repulsion: 

“It’s disgusting! It’s vile!” 

Fadeyev, a man with an uncommonly inquiring mind, 
did not ask anything else, but intently jotted something 
down in his notebook which he rarely took out. I remember 
well how we looked upon this SS not as a human monster, 
but as a specimen of some new species of animal, which had 
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still not been identified by zoologists, and was only 
disguised as a human being. . 

Now, not just any odd SS, but the whole organisation 
which had given birth to this animal-like being, was on trial. 
The secret safes had been found and cracked opened. 
Extracts from secret documents written by its ringleaders 
were read by the Prosecutors in an even voice, proving in 
the most convincing way that the specimen which had once 
astounded Fadeyev and myself so much, was just one of the 
hundreds and thousands who had grown up in Hitler’s 
Reich. This carefully devised integral system of selection 
and training systematically eradicated all natural human 
features and instincts and persistently inculcated blood- 
thirstiness, greed, malice and cunning. Out of this came the 
SS who had no honour, conscience, thoughts, ideals and 
none of the qualities that distinguish a man from a 
predatory animal. 

The SS were the “strike force’? as Hitler bombastically 
used to call them; Himmler, his top henchman, who was in 
charge of this sinister black-clad guard, taught them one 
basic principle: blind submission to their superiors. The SS 
were trained on this principle. What Fadeyev and I found 
especially disgusting was that the murderers’ belts stuffed 
with coins and gold crowns were organised on a nation- 
wide scale in the National-Socialist state. Orders to the SS 
ringleaders were read out in court in which the SS were in- 
structed to collect the crowns, bridges and fillings of preci- 
ous metals in the concentration camps. Instructions were 
also given on the way how to extract all of them from the 
corpses’ mouths, count, preserve and deliver ‘“‘this precious 
property of the Reich’? to the Reichsbank managed by 
Funk, now on trial. 

The SS were not only butchers: they were also the inven- 
tors of a large amount of equipment to exterminate people 
en masse in the camps. In the SS every conception of 
human professions was turned upside down. In the concen- 
tration camps the soldiers’ work consisted of exterminating 
old people, women and children. In secret laboratories doc- 
tors, whose vocation was originally to save their patients’ 
lives and alleviate human sufferings, devised means of 
Poisoning people en masse, and subjected them to cruel 
€xperiments which usually resulted in death. Civil and me- 
chanical engineers dressed in black SS uniforms designed 
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gas chambers, furnaces and machinery for crushing 
bones and turning ground bones and ashes into land ferti- 
lisers. 

For example, one SS, a former gymnastics teacher, 
invented and obtained a secret patent for a piece of equip- 
ment which mechanically flogged people to death. This 
machine automatically pressed the victims against a block 
with brackets, and inflicted the exact number of blows that 
it had been set. An SS engineer claimed to have invented a 
machine for slowly wrenching joints. In his letter to the 
authorities recommending his invention, he wrote that the 
victim inside the machine would be able only to scream, 
and would not have enough strength to put up the 
slightest resistance; the executioner would make no 
physical effort during the operation except for moving 
a lever. 

The court was shown an even more horrifying piece of 
machinery, the gas van which was first tried out by its 
inventor in the south of Russia. After “good, convincing 
results” had been officially recorded, it was launched into 
mass production. From captured documents the court 
learnt the details of the first death runs carried out by this 
automobile in the Taganrog region. The inventor tried to 
find the most rational way of using it. He tried out his 
machine on people of various ages and then separately on 
women and children, in good and bad weather and 
in windy and calm conditions. His reports showed that 
an optimum effect was produced when the machine 
was applied to women and children. He even complained 
in his reports that ‘‘the drivers, unfortunately, did not al- 
ways fully appreciate the great significance of the techni- 
cal tests”’. 

It appears, they immediately moved the lever which rele- 
ased the exhaust gases into the automobile, whereupon 
asphyxiation began instantaneously while the automobile 
was still in a populated area and the victims’ screams could 
attract attention and have an ‘undesirable effect’. Or, on 
the contrary, they sometimes turned the gas on too late and 
the most resilient victims were still alive at the end of the 
journey. 

This could also cast doubts on the effectiveness of the 
invention, which, however, ‘‘in normal use worked impec- 
cably”’. 
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As I listened to these documents being read out, the red- 
haired murderer from the Adolf Hitler Division who had 
been caught by our scouts four years ago began to seem like 
an old-fashioned artisan compared to this technically 
equipped, mechanised slaughter industry set up by SS 
engineers. 

I did not know what sentence the International Military 
Tribunal was going to pass or what conclusions the highly 
qualified lawyers would make, but I considered that every 
person who had worn the evil black SS uniform deserved to 
be punished. It was certainly not enough to tear the knife 
out of the cutthroat’s hand: this knife had to be destroyed 
so that another cutthroat could not get hold of it and set to 
work again... 

After the session had ended Krushinsky and I found my 
car in the parking area. Kurt was reading a book 
which turned out to be a German-Russian dictionary. 
Although Christmas was just round the corner, it was 
damp and the snow was thawing fast. It crunched softly 
underfoot and a distinct smell of spring lingered in 
the air. 

The car was spotlessly clean inside, and the windows had 
been wiped until they sparkled. To rid ourselves of the day’s 
heavy impressions, we asked Kurt to take us to any beer- 
house where ordinary folk gathered in the evenings. We 
wanted to visit the sort of workers’ local we had read so 
much about in Willy Bredel’s books. - 

Kurt sat for a moment, racking his memory and obviously 
trying to work out what was wanted of him. Then he 
exclaimed Jawoh! and immediately translated it into Rus- 
sian “Alright”. About ten minutes later we were already on 
the outskirts of Stein, behind the pencil factory, in a clean 
little beer-house whose customers were served by a woman 
and a girl in identical simple checked dresses and starched 
oversleeves and aprons. Only a few tables were occupied. 
Russians, let alone Russian servicemen, had probably never 
set foot here before, which explained why all the elderly 
men in wide overcoats and corduroy jackets sitting at the 
tables stared curiously at us. We ordered beer and sausages. 
Both were incredibly expensive for the prices in Germany at 
the time and of the lowest quality: the beer was as weak as 
tea and the sausages were pencil-thin, but we still felt it was 
much cosier here than in the sumptuous halls of Faber’s 
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mansion. The elderly Germans slowly sucked away at their 
pipes and the large similar-looking waitresses with high 
cheek-bones, who were obviously mother and daughter, 
noiselessly carried about the tankards of beer in an 
amiable manner. As we were leaving we noticed that Kurt 
had drunk his beer but left his sausages. He put them on a 
piece of bread, wrapped it in a paper serviette and shyly hid 
it in his pocket. 











PART Il 


Punishment 











1. Vampires from Dachau 


O. Christmas trip around Western Europe was over, 
and now seemed like a vague dream. Although the 
Christmas tree which had lost all its most attractive decora- 
tions over the holiday period was still standing in the main 
drawing-room on the second floor, everyone had already 
become immersed again in the daily routine of the trial. 

The book containing the nazis’ monstrous crimes was 
once again turned over page by page. Western Europe, as 
we had seen, was taking things very lightly. The bad times 
were over, although people still went hungry and the ruins 
caused by the war were still rather shakily surrounded by 
poster-covered fences, most people were already forgetting 
that only eight months previously German soldiers had 
been marching the streets of the enslaved capitals, the 
Gestapo branches had been seething with activity and the 
best sons of these countries had been fighting in the 
underground movements and optimistically following the 
tremendous battle being waged single-handed by the Red 
Army against the enemy’s main forces. 

But here in the heart of Europe the trial representing all 
the nations of the world continued systematically to go 
through the book of nazi crimes, the likes of which mankind 
had never known and which seemed to be infinite. I have 
already noted that in the SS even the most humane profes- 
sions became totally inhumane. This was true of the 
medical profession. The American military authorities dis- 
covered Himmler’s safe immured between stones in a cave 
near the town of Hallein. Among the files in this secret 
archive were medical documents which had been kept in the 
greatest secrecy in Hitler’s Germany. They had been trans- 
lated and were now being read out in court and our Tower 
of Babel, alias the Press Camp, was gabbling in various 
languages about these monsters in doctors’ overalls. 

These documents, like many of those that had already 
been read out, did not come as much of a surprise to Sergei 
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Krushinsky and myself. We had found out about the 
sadistic experiments long before they were made public 
here, and had already written about them in our newspa- 
pers. It all began when Soviet Marshal Konev’s troops were 
marching through Western Poland and liberated first Cra- 
cow and then Oswigcim, the largest of all the nazis’ death 
camps. The same morning we asked for a liaison plane in 
the Front’s HQ, both squeezed into the back seat and with 
great interest followed the route on the map during the 
flight. Terrible news had already reached the Front’s HO 
about Oswigcim. We were impatient to see it for ourselves 
as soon as possible and felt that the plane was flying far too 
slowly. 

At last we arrived at the massive iron gates with the sadly 
infamous motto: “Arbeit Macht Frei’”—‘tWork Makes 
Man Free”. The camp had only just been taken and 
everything was still in chaos. The command of the tank 
division occupying this area had, however, already 
managed to organise a makeshift camp committee from the 
liberated prisoners. Lieutenant-Colonel Boris Nikolayev, a 
tall, pale man who had one eye still screwed up from 
concussion, had flown here from the Front’s HQ and, with 
the help of this committee of camp inmates, had become 
slightly better acquainted with the situation. He had some- 
how managed to organise the food supply and assign the 
army doctors who had been sent here to particular blocks. 
Some kind of protection had been organised to prevent 
sabotage and detain the nazi prison bosses, big and small, 
column commanders, wardens and executioners operating 
gas chambers and crematoria who were gradually being 
dragged out of their secret lairs. Nikolayev had a lot of work 
on his hands and was literally being torn in every direction. 
And to top it all, some correpondents had swooped down 
on him. 

Nikolayev and I were old friends from way back on the 
Kalinin Front. But now he could only gasp hoarsely: “I 
can’t spare a moment, friends, you'll have to see it your- 
selves. Take a look round and write about it. Ask Comrade 
Antonin here to be your Vergil. Comrade Antonin, will you 
please take them all round the circles of this Inferno.” 

The man by the name of Antonin took us round the 
enormous camp, round all the circles of this Inferno. He 
was Czech—a former trade union official from Kladno 
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and a veteran Communist. He had visited Moscow before 
the war, understood Russian well and could speak it a little. 
He was now working as a kind of commissar in the anti- 
fascist committee. He had a pale face made entirely of acute 
angles, and large ears. He was so thin and bony that his 
striped camp uniform hung loosely on him. His deeply 
sunken eyes were ablaze with energy. He certainly knew 
what correspondents were after—he, too, had once written 
a few articles for Rude pravo. He showed us the huge ware- 
houses packed from top to bottom with footwear belonging 
to the people who had been burnt. A pair of workers’ heavy 
boots, elegant ladies’ shoes and a child’s tiny bootee all lay 
together in large piles. He took us to other warehouses of a 
similar size containing mountains of human hair which was 
lying in bulk, graded by length and colour, stacked in bales 
ready for dispatch to the factories. 

Then we stopped in front of a long pile of stone ruins. 

“This was the most dreadful place of all,’ Antonin 
explained. “It was the laboratory in which doctors and 
pharmacists carried out their experiments on people. It was 
a carefully guarded secret. The people used for experiments 
lived separately and never returned from this place. At 
night they were taken straight to the crematoria. They lived 
over there.” He pointed to another enormous ruin. ‘“The 
doctors who did the experiments were driven in and out in 
cars with curtained windows.... When your gunfire was 
heard, both these buildings were exploded. They killed and 
had time to burn all their victims. We had already made 
several announcements on the radio asking anyone who 
was here to contact us, but no one has come forward so far. 
It was a complete and utter secret, but you can judge just by 
the rumours what terrible experiments were carried out 
here...” 

Now, at last, the secret had been disclosed. At this session 
Krushinsky and | sat next to each other, and, with bated 
breath, listened to the information which neither Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Nikolayev nor Antonin, a highly perceptive 
man, had managed to find out in OSwi¢cim just atter it had 
been liberated. Himmler’s archives, found in the cave in 
Hallein, tore the cover off these terrible secrets. Reports by 
the barbaric scientists who had experimented on people in 
the top secret blocks of the concentration camps were found 
among the papers of the Gestapo head and SS chief. 
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We learnt about a new heinous branch of medical science 
which had emerged and been fairly widely developed in 
Hitler’s time in the country of Koch, Virchow and Leffler. 
We even learnt when this branch had emerged. In the 
autumn of 1941 the German Ambassador in Rome had a 
friendly coffee party for his distinguished guests—Count 
Leonard Conti, the Italian Health Minister, and Dr. Klaus 
Schilling, an elderly German scientist and professor, both 
members of the malaria commission at the League of 
Nations. They first talked about various things and then 
began discussing the difficulties that Mussolini had come 
across in Africa, and about the fever epidemics contracted 
by soldiers of the Italian expeditionary corps. At that time 
the nazi High Command was already planning the invasion of 
General Rommel’s troops, and the African fevers were 
causing considerable anxiety. 

Then, as if by chance, Count Conti complained gently to 
Schilling that science was failing to keep pace with life and 
that research to combat fever was being carried out too 
slowly. The scientist began to make excuses by blaming this 
on the difficulties of wartime and the shortage of animals 
used for experiments such as rabbits, dogs and guinea-pigs, 
whereupon Count Conti tossed this idea at him: what about 
using people? What a lot of excellent tesearch material 
there was in the concentration camps! The world-famous 
German scientist who had once received a prize from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for his work in combating malaria 
agreed. People? Wonderful! An excellent idea! How was it 
he had not thought of this earlier! It was a way of killing 
two birds with one stone, a way of cutting down expenses 
on the animals used for the experiments and of paying for 
the upkeep of the prisoners and POWs. 

The idea was approved by both sides and immediately 
developed. A scientific conference was held, of course, in 
the utmost secrecy, in Weidekunen. Dr. Grawitz, the head 
of the SS medical service, offered Schilling the choice of any 
concentration camp in Germany. The professor chose 
Dachau, one of the oldest camps, for it was near Munich, a 
university city with medical institutes and excellent labora- 
tories. With lightning speed a building was erected in the 
vicinity of the Dachau Camp and modestly called a branch 
of the medical institute. Dr. Schilling personally selected 
several hundred people among the prisoners who seemed 
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suitable for his experiments, and began to infect them with 
all the known forms of fever. Thus, a vile branch ot medi- 
cine emerged which was later widely developed by the nazis. 

There were times in the past when German medicine was 
proud of certain doctors who injected themselves with a 
disease to test the effect of their newly invented medicine. 
The history of medicinal science still reveres these people. 
Nazism, however, turned this noble cause inside out: an 
honorary member of many foreign academies calmly infects 
young, healthy people with terrible diseases, callously 
injects phenol into their veins and then coolly watches 
their agony, gauging the minutes and seconds of its various 
stages. 

Only one of the hundreds subjected to such experiments 
managed to survive: a Roman Catholic priest from Poland 
by the name of Michalowski who accidentally escaped the 
crematorium. On behalf of the hundreds and thousands of 
Dr. Schilling’s victims he gave testimony on the last experi- 
ments carried out by the criminal professor. 

Meanwhile, however, an even more monstrous figure 
appears on the scene after Dr. Schilling. Dr. Sigmund 
Ruscher, his reputable pupil in the heinous experi- 
ments, who developed Schilling’s research and turned his 
small laboratory into an enterprise of ‘“‘anti-medicine”’. Yes, 
this colourful character was certainly even more typical of 
nazi ethics! He was a professor of aviation medicine in 
Munich, an SS officer and a friend of Himmler’s and, there- 
fore, enjoyed his powerful protection. His wife, a night-club 
singer, was also highly in favour with the omnipotent 
Gestapo head, lived with him and had his child. This rela- 
tionship gave Ruscher absolutely unlimited possibilities. 

Originally he worked on the problem of placing a living 
organism in a rarefied atmosphere, envisaging possible 
future flights in the stratosphere and substratosphere. He 
asked his “relative” to supply him with more human mate- 
nial for “experiments of great importance to the Reich for 
Saving our pilots’ lives at great altitudes”. People were 
supplied in unlimited numbers. A special building fitted 
with pressurised steel cabins and observation windows was 
then built in the so-called top-secret No. 5 block in 
Dachau. People were brought here individually or in 
groups. Experimentation began by reducing the pressure: 
the air was gradually pumped out and the person began to 
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feel he was swelling. The air was pumped out until the 
victim’s blood vessels burst or until he fell into a dead faint. 
Dr. Ruscher and his assistants Ruff and Romberg watched 
through the observation windows and recorded how their 
dying victims reacted and suffered. Then, while the corpses 
were still warm, they laid them out on tables, dissected 
them and began their autopsies. 

These experiments took place regularly. An interesting 
detail was that Ruscher’s better half was also often present 
at these experiments and took photographs for her lover to 
see how her husband’s work was progressing. The Pro- 
secutor’s office could not give an exact figure of the number 
of people who died in this way, but we know that it was 
very large. On the basis of experiments of this kind, a work 
emerged with the cynical title “‘Experiments to Save Lives at 
Great Altitudes”, which Himmler considered necessary to 
keep top secret. Field Marshal Milch was delighted by 
Ruscher’s work and expressed his gratitude to the author 
most profusely for this “‘successful experiment’. 

Shortly afterwards Milch set Ruscher another “problem? 
German pilots were being shot down into the icy water of 
the northern seas by Soviet and British fighter planes with 
increasing regularity. They were sometimes picked up alive, 
but died in the boats. Milch spoke of the need to find a 
means of warming and reviving a person who had spent a 
considerable time in icy water. No sooner said than done. 
The experimental work in this sphere developed on an 
extremely wide scale. Ruscher asked for assistance. Profes- 
sor Lokar of Kiel, Jarisch of Innsbruck and Dr. Singer of 
Munich, the well-known pathologist, arrived at the secret 
No. 5 block of Dachau. 

A new set of monstrous experiments began. Prisoners, 
either stark-naked, in ordinary clothes or flying suits, were 
lowered into baths that had been installed in the yard in 
winter. Ice was then thrown into the baths and the water in 
them gradually froze. With stop-watches in hand, the 
scientists introduced specially designed thermometers into 
their victims’ live bodies and watched them convulsing as 
the temperature dropped. They watched how their muscles 
went numb, how they suffered silently in agony and then, 
finally, died. After a large number of experiments they 
established that it took seventy to ninety minutes to cool the 
human body to a critical temperature of — 29°C, and that 
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death occurred an bour later at a temperature of between 
— 24° and — 25°C. A considerable number of examples were 
then given, as is the custom in a scientific work, and the test 
reports were followed by the conclusions. An exceptional 
case was recorded: one of the many subjects undergoing the 
test did not die at a temperature of —26.5°C, overcoming 
the death barrier charted by the “‘scientists’’. It took another 
eighty minutes of freezing to kill this resilient person. The 
professors watched his agony with special attention. They 
were amazed and delighted by his vitality, but nevertheless 
finished him off ‘‘in the name of science”’. 

The victims did not always die at one go in these experi- 
ments. Paralle] research was carried on to find a means of 
warming frozen people. In this set of tests the subject’s 
body, which no longer showed any signs of life, was revived 
by various methods: he was given pure alcohol, stimulants, 
and warmed in bed, in the sun and even by women’s bodies. 
Ruscher was given this idea by an old German legend in 
which a young maiden warmed a frozen warrior with her 
body. Ruscher thought that even this was worth trying and 
enlisted four young gypsies from the women’s camp in 
Ravensbriick. 

People were cooled and warmed, reduced to a coma 
and then returned to life, but the final stage in absolutely all 
cases was death. Antonin, the Czech from Oswiecim, was 
right: no one was released alive after these experiments. 
Ruscher’s report, illustrated by photographs taken by his 
wife, once more delighted Field Marshal Milch. He thanked 
the scientists and commandant of Dachau in writing ‘‘for 
having done this noble and humane work for the glory of 
the Reich”, 

But the situation on the Eastern Front was becoming 
increasingly more critical for Hitler. The winter campaign 
which collapsed near Moscow, the defeat at Stalingrad, and 
the tremendous casualties inflicted by Soviet artillery which 
were put down to the Russian frosts, made the monsters 
concentrate on the problem of “saving a human organism 
which had been frozen’’. A third set of even more atrocious 
tests began. The prisoners were stripped naked and made to 
lie in the snow. Then, when they were completely numb, 
they were carried indoors and warmed up by various meth- 
ods. The mild Bavarian climate reduced the scope of the 
€xperiments. It took too much time to freeze a person until 
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he fell unconscious. What is more, this problem was not 
affecting the Western Front. So Dr. Ruscher’s laboratory 
was moved nearer to “the real climatic conditions in the 
East’, to the secret block in OSwi¢cim. 

Krushinsky and I exchanged glances. So this was who 
had carried out the atrocious work there, and this was what 
we had not managed to see, and what lay in ruins! We still 
could not have caught hold of Ruscher though: the Soviet 
assault continued unchecked beyond the Vistula and far- 
sighted Himmler hurriedly had Ruscher and his wife shot 
under some pretext. He no longer needed any unnecessary 
witnesses to his “‘feats”’.... 

Downstairs in the Russian wing of the Palace of Justice 
we excitedly discussed this heinous anti-medicine. Why, 
mankind had never known anything to match this, even in 
the dark Middle Ages! 

“It’s terrible ... disgusting ... incomprehensible,”’ Vsevo- 
lod Vishnevsky spoke in a staccato. ‘““Nuremberg had long 
been ill-famed for its butchers.... The dark Middle Ages... 
The’ Iron Maiden... Steel boots... Christ’s crown... It all 
happened here, but this is ... awful ... nightmarish ... 
crazy...” 

‘Mephistopheles acting the part of Faust,’’ commented 
Yaroslav Galan, a Ukrainian writer from Lvov—a highly 
educated, very taciturn and introvert man. 

“Come off it, old chap, why insult the good old German 
devil with such a comparison,” said Leonid Leonov. “All 
this is enough to have made Mephistopheles vomit. Vurda- 
laki, vampires—that’s what they are. Do you use the same 
word in Ukrainian?” 

“Yes. It’s the same in all the Slavonic languages,”’ Galan 
answered in a serious, even academic tone of voice. ‘‘Yes, I 
think, you’ve found the most suitable comparison.” 

I must admit that I did not even know the meaning of this 
word. I had come across it back in my childhood: it was a 
harmless swear-word in the “‘Proletarka” factory where I 
first started my career. 

Then Galan, a reticent, aloof but, inwardly, I was sure, a 
very warm person, began patiently to explain. ‘““The vurda- 
lak is an essential character in Slav mythology. He was a 
great sinner damned by God and men, and given no peace 
in his grave. On dark moonless nights he rose from the 
earth, silently stole into villages, sank his fangs into the 
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throats of sleeping people and drank their blood. Once he 
had sucked human blood, he could even resume his former 
appearance for a while. The local people in the Carpathian 
mountains still believe that the only way to rid themselves 
of the vampire is to drive a stake through his grave when a 
new moon rises.” 

“We'll drive a stake ... and stick them to the ground.... 
We'll destroy them....” said Vishnevsky, hissing the words 
like bullets, and thumping his fist on the table. “‘Civilised 
savages, we’ll drive a stake into your grave.... We’ll drive it 
right through.” 

“The Stake”—that was what I would call my next report. 


2. We Descend into 
the Nether World 


Our thoughts revolved around Dachau all the time. We 
kept looking at the map of Bavaria. Munich was about one 
hundred miles away which, to us servicemen, was just a 
stone’s throw. What’s more, the ill-famed camp where all 
those atrocious experiments took place was not at all far 
away from there. The road was excellent, like, by the way, 
all modern German roads. So it all depended on the car. 
That damned American captain had refused to let Kurt 
drive the car beyond the limits of the city. The TASS and 
Radio correspondents’ cars were in constant use. Where 
were we going to get a car from? 

That day luck fell right into our laps, as the saying goes. 
During breakfast I was approached by the Czechs, Vincent 
Neéas and Jan Drda, a corpulent and jovial man with a 
large head and shaggy hair, like a lion’s mane. As if reading 
my inner thoughts, they made the following offer: 

“We're planning to take three cars to Dachau with our 
Chief Prosecutor. Would you like to come along? We’ve got 
three spare seats.” 

Would I like to? What a question! Nikolai Zhukov and I 
had already been friends with these fine people for some 
time now. The company would be excellent, and Dachau 
itself was the strongest magnet for a reporter. Three of us 
decided to go: Zhukov, Mikhail Dolgopolov and myself. 
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The Czechoslovak delegation went around in excellent 
Tatras, rather strange and fish-like to look at but 
strong and reliable cars whose engines were in the rear and 
were practically noiseless. Square-shaped Drda sat in front 
and lanky Nexas got in beside us. 

The cars moved off smoothly and, gaining speed, began 
to wind their way through the Nuremberg streets, skilfully 
manoeuvring through the ruins. After we had emerged from 
the ruins, we left the city behind and came out onto a 
marvellous motorway which used to carry six lanes of traf- 
fic. 

The snow had melted away on this excellent road and it 
was as deserted as a theatre at night. Very occasionally we 
passed a cart on thick tyres drawn by a huge long-maned 
horse on the road-side or overtook a cyclist pedalling hard. 
The area seemed uninhabited, but the fields had already 
been cleared of snow and excellently tended and the early 
skylarks twittered overhead. February here was like our 
April. Only the hollows were still covered with snow and 
the sodden earth smelt pungently of spring and was only at 
night coated by a thin crust of ice. Although the buds would 
not be open for a long while, in the day-time the trees 
seemed to be shrouded by a transparent lilac mist. 

We passed several road-side inns. In fact, a glass of beer 
would have gone down really well at that moment, but 
Necas chuckled and shook his head meaningfully. 

“Be patient a little longer.” 

Then an inn came in sight with American, English, 
French and Soviet cars tightly parked in front, like horses 
by a tethering post. Yes, even our cars were there with 
Tribunal flags attached to their bonnets. As the car in front 
had also stopped, we had no choice but to follow suit. We 
had a drink, ate the sandwiches we had brought with us and 
moved off. This part of Germany was clean and tidy and 
had hardly been damaged. It was even difficult to find signs 
of the terrible war that had only recently ended. 

Beautiful Munich with its age-old parks, ponds and wide 
streets had also been bombed repeatedly by the Allies, but 
had suffered far less than Nuremberg. It resembled a fine 
gentleman who was getting on in years and whose temples 
were already grey. A bombed bridge dangling like torn lace 
and a few scattered ruins enclosed by neat fences were the 
only signs of destruction. 
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We quickly passed by Munich and took the road to 
Dachau. We drove past picturesque little villages, houses 
with steep, tiled roofs and white walls, criss-crossed with 
beams, and large farms and manor houses hidden in old 
parks. Then we saw a sign saying “To Dachau”’. Next to it 
was a rectangular bunker made of sacks which had gun- 
ports on all four sides, out of which machine-guns were pro- 
truding. Barbed-wire entanglements had been set up. An 
army telephone wire stretched across the green tields. Oh 
yes, the SS prisoners’ recent escape had certainly been a 
lesson. We briefly spoke to the sentry at the check-point: a 
message had come through from the division headquarters 
and we were asked to show our documents. The Czechs 
were dressed in Western-style uniforms and their docu- 
ments were only casually glanced at. Our Soviet uniform 
aroused suspicion and curiosity. A lieutenant came out of 
the bunker, looking as if he had just been woken up. He 
checked our documents again, phoned someone and then 
went up to the chief prosecutor and saluted: ‘“You may 
proceed.” 

The forged-iron inscription “Jedem das Seine”: “To 
Each His Own” was still hanging on the iron gates. This 
witticism was attributed to the Fuhrer. Next came an even 
longer routine check of documents. We were ordered to 
leave our cars and proceed on foot. Just inside the gates we 
saw a tall, corpulent lieutenant-colonel who had some- 
how managed to squeeze himself into his dashing uniform. 
Yes, of course, he had been informed about the arrival of 
such a distinguished visitor as the chief prosecutor, and 
asked to be excused for not having personally met us at the 
gates. He had so much work on his hands! It wasn’t easy 
being the commandant of such a huge camp! 

He took us to his house and into the former study of his 
nazi predecessor. It was a large room full of bulky furniture. 
Nothing evidently had been changed, except that instead of 
a portrait of Hitler there was a portrait of Truman and the 
nazi flag had been replaced by the Stars and Stripes 
Standing in the corner on a pole. We were asked the familiar 
question: 

“Tea? Coffee? Whisky? Vermouth?” 

We sat sipping various drinks. Most of the prisoners now 
in the camp were SS. How many were there? Unfortu- 
nately, the commandant could not give any exact figures. 
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There were a lot by camp standards. The food was good: 
they were given soldiers’ rations as stipulated by the 
Geneva Convention. The administration took care of the 
prisoners’ pastimes. There were concerts at the weekends 
and films three times a week. Entertainers had even come 
from Munich at Christmas. He guaranteed that if we asked 
any prisoner, he would say he was content.... They were SS? 
Well, what of it, they had also been soldiers, hadn’t they? 
America was a democratic, humane country and it looked 
after all its POWs. 

We had already heard quite enough about the atrocities 
committed by the SS, and this sort of concern made our 
blood boil. The commandant even made his important 
Czechoslovakian guest, renowned for his composure, begin 
to fidget. He abruptly moved aside his glass of whisky and 
stood up. 

“Perhaps you would be so kind as to show us the camp?” 

““You’re, of course, interested in block No. 5?... Everyone 
is at the moment, but, alas, there’s nothing left of it. The 
Germans blew it up when our tanks began rumbling along 
the roads of Bavaria.” 

He showed us the concrete building which had been 
completely destroyed. Only piles of bricks and rods from 
the twisted steel framework lay scattered about. The camp, 
however, had remained intact and was clean and tidy. Only 
its inmates had changed: the living skeletons in striped 
jackets and trousers, like those we had seen at Oswiecim, 
had been replaced by well-fed, strapping lads in their usual 
black uniform. The only thing that had changed about them 
was that they were not wearing any medals or insignia and 
their smart boots were rather worn down at the heels. 

“Don’t you feel that they’re keeping them for some- 
thing?” Zhukov asked me as usual making some sketches as 
he walked along. 

As we approached, the SS nearby stood to attention, 
their eyes fixed on the officials. The lieutenant-colonel 
answered them by sloppily raising his hand to his cap. 

“The Truman Holiday Home,” Jan Drda joked sadly. He 
had lived in occupied Prague and seen these black uniforms 
in action, and like us was feeling nervous. 

The camp administration had managed to blow up block 
No. 5, but had not had time or had forgotten to destroy the 
abattoir section. Everything had remained as it was. There 
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was a room for cutting off heads which was used for the 
anti-fascist Germans. It was clean, light and tiled with 
smooth sloping floors. It had a gutter for the stream of 
blood and hoses with shining tips for washing this blood 
away. Another, slightly larger room was used for hanging 
people. A curved bar with several pulleys and nooses on 
castors was suspended below the ceiling. There was a dark 
desk for the procurator’s officials who watched the hanging 
and a pulpit in the corner for a priest. It was like a produc- 
tion line working with utmost efficiency. The hanging took 
place, death was certified. The corpse on the noose was 
moved along the rail to another room while another pulley 
and noose were put into action.... And, finally, a third room 
with less technical equipment, where people were shot. It 
was like a doctor’s surgery and contained all sorts of instru- 
ments for measuring a person’s strength, the cubic capacity 
of his lungs, the size of his thorax and his height. Yes, 
his height. The person stood on a special stand with his 
head pressed against a rod on the wall and immediately re- 
ceived a bullet in the back of his head from an opening 
in the stand. The opposite wall was covered with a cur- 
tain and padded with thick rubber so that the bullet did not 
ricochet. 

Everything in the abattoir sections and on the death 
conveyors had been worked out to the last detail, but was, 
however, already out of date. What sort of industry was this 
compared to the gas chambers at OsSwigcim where up to 
a thousand people at one go were exterminated in fifteen 
minutes! 

As a “‘titbit” the commandant showed us a sample of one 
of the wonders of nazism: a gawky fifteen-year-old lad with 
blond hair, blue eyes and quite an attractive pale face. His 
Name was Max and he was, it appeared, the son of the 
former nazi commandant. His father had reared and disci- 
plined him strictly in a nazi spirit. Instead of being given a 
cake with the appropriate number of candles on his birth- 
day, he was allowed to shoot the corresponding number of 
Prisoners. He got to thirteen but missed number four- 
teen.... This miracle of nature was being kept under lock 
and key in a special room. Judging by his appearance, he 
was being well fed. They had no idea of what to do with 
him. He was not indictable as he was under-age. There was 
nO sense in organising a camp for nazi juvenile delinquents 
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just because of him! In any case he could not be released 
since too many people knew about his birthday treat. 

“Tf only you lawyers would make an international law for 
the likes of him,’’ the commandant said. 

We returned to Nuremberg in silence, oppressed by all we 
had seen. Even Jan Drda, who usually enjoyed telling jokes 
and funny stories and had sung some rather naughty Czech 
and Slovak songs all the way to Dachau, lapsed into silence 
and became subdued. Our old roadside inn was ablaze 
with light and even more cars were parked outside, but 
we drove past without even slowing down. We felt no longer 
in the mood for it. 

I received some good news when we returned to our 
lodgings. Bespalov, the chief TASS correspondent, had 
flown back to Moscow and vacated a tiny room under the 
staircase which the lads had decided to give to me. My 
living quarters were now on a par with Hermann Goering’s, 
plus a little window overlooking the court-yard, minus a 
toilet. There was a tiny table by the window, and Kurt 
brought a chair from his home to replace the one which had 
collapsed under my predecessor’s weight. At my request 
Kurt also brought an old alarm clock with a small nickel- 
plated cap. It ticked so loudly that it could probably be 
heard in the corridor, and had such a shrill alarm that I was 
sure I would jump up as if I were being jabbed by a cork- 
screw. 

I got up before dawn at six o’clock like a farmer and as 
my head was fresh tried to attend to my literary affairs. I 
had not been lucky so far. I was sending in my reports on 
time and keeping this diary fairly accurately although I had 
no idea what purpose it would serve. The one-legged pilot 
was still causing me a problem. I had written the title on a 
sheet of paper: ““A Story About a Real Man’’. I had pinched 
some excellent paper from the Tribunal, the sort only 
masterpieces are written on, but it was still lying on the table 
next to the shrill alarm clock. Sometimes I would wake up 
at night and see this pilot in the darkness: his high cheek- 
bones, dark hair and brown eyes, just as he was at the front 
near Orel. His photograph was standing on my table. I 
could even hear his tired, deep, rough voice which had a 
mischievous ring. I sat at the table, picked up my pencil and 
everything vanished. The pilot kept on giving me the slip, 
although the military bearing and disfigured face of Kurt, 
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with whom I seemed to have made friends, constantly 
réminded me of my duty towards the man called Meresyev, 
or Maresyev. 

I had only discussed my plan with two people: Nikolai 
Zhukov and Mikhail Kharlamov, a wonderful fellow who 
had recently arrived from Moscow. They both listened dis- 
trustfully, doubting that such a thing really could have 
happened but, nonetheless, approved of the story. 

“Only it’s very difficult. You’ve got to write well about 
this sort of thing, or not at all,” Kharlamov said pensively. 
“Tt’s not often that you fellows, I mean writers, come across 
such material.” 

But Nikolai Zhukov with his characteristic well-meaning 
effusiveness exclaimed: “Get down and write it for heaven’s 
sake! I'll do the illustrations.” 

He was so impressed by this theme that in the mornings 
instead of saying “hello” he would ask: ‘Well, are you 
writing about the pilot? No? Huh, and you promised me so 
much!” 


3. The Truth, the Whole Truth, 
and Nothing but the Truth 


A long line of witnesses from different countries, of dif- 
ferent professions and different cultural backgrounds had 
already testified at the Tribunal. Their evidence, which was 
often simple and ingenuous, made the face of nazism even 
more vivid and tangible than the dreadful documents which 
continued to pile up on the judges’ table. 

The story of the trial would be incomplete if I didn’t 
Mention some of the witnesses who testified before the 
Tribunal. I shall, therefore, describe just a few of the people 
called upon by the Soviet Prosecution, and refer to the 
entries | made about them in my notebooks. 

On the Soviet Prosecution’s request, Lord Lawrence 
Called upon a Russian farmer from the village of Kuznetsovo 
in Porkhov District, Pskov Region to give evidence. He 
Strode slowly, even majestically across the court-room and 
mounted the witness-box. Silence fell. The court had 
already heard a great deal about how the German ar- 
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my had cold-bloodedly destroyed Warsaw, Novgorod, 
Pskov, hundreds of towns and thousands of villages and 
had at times turned entire regions into “dead zones”. 
All this had already been registered in the records of the 
trial. 

Yakov Grigoryev from the village of Kuznetsovo began 
slowly to tell his story. On October 28, 1943, some drunken 
German soldiers had broken into his village which was 
already deep in the German army’s rear and set fire to the 
village on all four sides; the villagers screamed and begged 
to be spared. They drove the people in a herd to the 
kolkhoz office, yes, pushed them inside, and then barred the 
doors with stakes and set fire to the place. The court had 
already heard about the French people who had been 
burned in a church in Oradour and about the village of 
Lidice that had been wiped off the face of Czechoslovakia, 
but Yakov Grigoryev’s simple story brought tears even to 
the eyes of the judges who already had heard and seen so 
much. 

He slowly told how the murderers in army uniforms had 
caught another 19 villagers in their houses and shot them by 
a hay-barn. 

“Me and my two sons were standing there by the wall 
facing the butchers. One of them—the older one—was 
killed by the first round of fire. My second lad was shot in 
the legs and fell. I got shot here.” He pointed at his shoulder. 
“T also fell and then others piled on top of me. There 
were corpses—heaps of ’em. I was underneath when I came 
to. A storm blew up that night. I pulled the bodies apart, 
staggered out, took my little lad and went into the field. 
Then, of course, they noticed our foot-prints on the snow and 
started after us. I think they even sent dogs out on our trail. 
Only we'd already got to the wood, and I know that wood 
like my own home, and no one had a hell’s chance of 
catching us there,”’ he finished, his eyes on the war crimi- 
nals. 

Dr. Gilbert, an American psychiatrist, had been in- 
structed by the American Prosecution to systematically 
watch over the defendants’ psychological condition and was 
allowed to go into their cells and talk with them. He was 
reported to have said that Keitel and Jodl, who had taken 
part in working out the plans to attack various countries, 
including the Soviet Union, and had calmly condemned 
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millions of people to death, were obviously depressed on 
the day Grigoryev testified. 

The next to give evidence was Yevgeny Kovelsh, a 
powerfully-built Ukrainian army doctor. He was quite 
young, but when you looked more closely at his eyes, you 
saw that he was in fact an old man. He had been captured 
by the nazis and suffered so much that, as he said himself, 
he now felt it was worth being alive just to tell of the nazi 
crimes. This young man with the wise, sad eyes of an old 
man accused Keitel, Jodl and all the others, still trying to 
make out they were soldiers, dumbly carrying out orders, of 
having a carefully worked-out plan to eliminate the POWs 
en masse and thereby rid the occupationists of potential 
opponents. A nazi official in the death camp where Kovelsh 
had been imprisoned had declared that only “a dead 
Russian is safe for our army”. 

Then there was Abraham Suzkewer, a citizen of Vilnius 
and a poet, well known in Europe. His face, which was 
continually twitching, bore the tormented expression of a 
martyr from an old Russian icon. His book The Vilnius 
Ghetto came out recently in Paris and was now being trans- 
lated into Russian and English. He told the court about the 
horrors of the death camp. The victims he saw were 
shrieking for vengeance. His voice trembled and at times he 
shouted nervously, swayed and clutched onto the rostrum. 

He gave no figures, but simply spoke about the fate of his 
own family. He told how their child was killed before his 
wife’s eyes and how he had later seen his wife being shot. 
The streets in the ghetto were at times stained red with the 
blood of people who had been shot. It trickled down the 
pavements into the gutters and sewers. People were used by 
the Gestapo as targets for their firing practice: the live 
targets would run for safety and then—bang—were shot 
down. The prisoners were made to lick the dirt from the 
Soldiers’ boots and eat their own faeces. The sight of all this 
Save the sadistic butchers special pleasure. 

The Polish writer Seweryna Szmagliewska spent about 
two years in one of the most dreadful camps—Birkenau, a 
branch of Oswigcim. 

I remember the camp she described. I visited it the day 
this region was liberated and published a report in Pravda 
entitled “The Smoke of Birkenau”. This death camp was no 
less appalling than Oswiecim itself. The Polish writer was 
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right when she told the court that the nazis carried out one 
of their most sadistic horrors here. People were extermi- 
nated not in dozens, hundreds, but in whole trainloads. A 
fake railway junction was built for this purpose on a large 
patch of wasteland: a station building, a network of tracks 
and a time-table of trains which supposedly left for Berlin, 
Vienna, Prague, Munich, Budapest and Milan. In fact, it 
was.-a terminal station and the rails led nowhere: they only 
stretched as far as the eye could see. Birkenau was an 
enormous camp with hundreds of barracks. It stood apart 
from the station as if it had nothing to do with it. 

Trains of freight cars would draw in from Hungary, 
Rumania and Poland which were packed with people be- 
hind locked doors. People suffocated. They slept huddled 
together on the floor and on top of each other in double 
bunks. The air was very stale and foul-smelling. At last, 
they arrived at Birkenau, which, to all appearances, was a 
large railway junction. The train was met by efficient, 
friendly soldiers. An orchestra was playing. The people 
were told that their travelling ordeals were over. The bath- 
house had been got ready for them. Their clothes were to be 
disinfected. Then they would be taken from here in pas- 
senger carriages to their work-place. Man, despite 
everything, strains towards better things, like grass towards 
the sun, and longs to believe in them. And the people believed 
and wanted to believe what they were told, which seemed to be 
deliverance. 

They were taken from the station to some large rectangu- 
lar buildings. White enamel signs were hanging on the 
doors: “‘Men’s Bath-House”’, and ““Women’s and Children’s 
Bath-House”’. 

They went into a spacious hall—the “‘left-luggage room”, 
where they handed in their suitcases, bundles and rucksacks 
and were given neat little metal discs. Next came the 
“cloakroom” where they were again given a metal disc and 
a piece of soap. Then the newcomers went into a spacious 
tiled hall which was windowless, but well lit and had rows 
of showers with hot and cold running water. Longing to be 
clean again, people began washing themselves and did not 
notice that the door behind them had not only been closed, 
pot hermetically sealed. Then a greenish powder poured out 
of a hatch in the ceiling and a strong toxic smell quickly 
filled the room. At first they felt a tickling sensation in their’ 
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throats and then an agonising pain which seemed to rip 
their lungs apart. The victims who by now fully understood 
what was happening rushed towards the locked doors, and 
began pleading, shouting and pounding their fists on the 
thick concrete wall. But it was all in vain. Fifteen minutes 
later they were all writhing and dying in agony unaware 
that their sufferings were being watched through special 
peepholes. Powerful ventilators then sucked out the gas and 
prisoners came in with hooks, dragged out the corpses and 
hosed down the floors. Special teams of people collected the 
metal discs and the pieces of soap, which would be handed 
out to the next group. Another special team removed the 
victims’ rings, ear-rings, and tore the precious-metal crowns 
and dentures out of their mouths. Only after the strictest 
inspection which confirmed that there was nothing left on 
the corpses, they were taken to the cremation ovens. This 
terrible factory got through a thousand, and sometimes one 
and a half thousand people a day. When the cremation 
ovens which worked around the clock could not process the 
vast amount of “raw material’’, the corpses were dumped 
into huge concrete pits, laid in accurate piles, sprayed with 
oil and set alight in the open air. To accelerate this process, 
people walked along the pits with scoops on long metal 
sticks, gathered the fat oozing out of the buming bodies and 
poured it into the fire. In this way the fire burnt more 
quickly and thoroughly... 

By the time Sergei Krushinsky and I reached Birkenau, 
all the buildings of this fake junction and the gas chambers 
had been blown up and only a maze of railway tracks 
remained. An ordinary railway time-table was jutting out of 
the heaps of smashed concrete: “Train departures to 
Vienna ... Belgrade ... Paris ... Milan....”” We met a Polish 
Partisan in a railwayman’s uniform and square cap who 
knew Russian. He told us about everything that had been 
going on here. He showed us the so-called bath-house lying 
in ruins and grey mounds of something resembling charcoal 
mingled with white stoney fragments. This was ash, human 
ash from the ovens, “fire-places”, as they were called here. 
It crackled rather strangely as though it were moaning in 
Pain and begging for retribution. 

Seweryna Szmaghewska lived in this camp for just over 
two years, inhaled the thick smoke from the ovens of 
Birkenau and walked across the black snow. With horror 
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she recalled in court certain details which two years earlier 
the Polish railwayman had not managed, or simply didn’t 
dare tell us. She saw groups of children being taken to the 
gas chambers. 

“Killing children was rather like a sport for the SS and 
provided them with exciting entertainment. Among them 
was a man called Adolf who enjoyed shooting children in 
front of their parents.... When the ovens couldn’t cope with 
their work, the children were simply shot—brutes, real 
brutes!” 

She almost shouted. Her eyes blazed as if the dying chil- 
dren shot by the SS were in front of her in the sedate silence 
of the court-room. Then she turned towards the dock and 
asked them a question in a feeble whisper which, however, 
came through our earphones very clearly. 

“TI should like in the name of all the women who were in 
concentration camps to ask the Germans today: ‘Where are 
our children?’ ”’ 

And at that moment everyone saw how the nazi mur- 
derers who had already got used to the smooth, fairly quiet 
flow of the court proceedings, and sometimes quietly talked 
among themselves, wrote down notes and chewed gum, 
were sitting stock-still with their eyes lowered and heads 
tucked into their shoulders. 

The entire court-room fell silent when Academician 
Joseph Orbeli, an old man with a handsome head and 
curly grey beard, resembling an Old Testament prophet, 
mounted the witness-box. With pride he said that he had 
lived in Leningrad all through the blockade. He spoke as a 
witness and prosecutor on behalf of science and the arts. He 
had watched the German troops carrying out Hitler’s 
orders which had been communicated to the troops by 
Keitel “‘to destroy Petersburg as a city” for ‘‘only then 
could we turn it over to the Finns”. They methodically 
shelled Leningrad with heavy artillery and bombed it from 
the air. Orbeli saw the enemy try to destroy the city, block 
by block, taking special aim at the monuments of art and 
architecture. 

As Director of the Hermitage, Orbeli lived on the 
premises. German heavy artillery continually bombarded 
this world-famous depository of art treasures. The Counsel 
for the Defence immediately flew into a counter-attack to 
dispel the impression created by Orbeli’s testimony. 
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“Mr. Orbeli, are you a gunner? How can you, as you are 
not a professional gunner, judge that the German army 
directed their shell- and bomb-attacks at your Hermitage 
and not at the bridges nearby, which are known to be stra- 
tegic targets?”’ 

“JT never was a gunner,” Orbeli answered quickly. “I 
supposed that if German artillery was aiming only at the 
bridge, then it could not possibly hit the bridge only once 
and the Hermitage which is across the way with 33 shells. It 
was only the heroism of the civil defence that saved this 
historical building from being totally destroyed by fire. I 
repeat, Your Honour,”’ he said turning to the judge, “‘the 
Hermitage was hit by 33 shells and the large bndge next to 
it by one. I can confidently say where it was that the nazis 
were aiming. Within these limits—I am a gunner.” 

If applause had been permitted in court, Orbeli would 
undoubtedly have received a stormy ovation. 

Even Lord Lawrence who usually announced the recess 
between the sessions in the same way: ‘“‘Doesn't it seem to 
you, gentlemen, that the time has come to announce a 
recess,” slightly changed it on this occasion. 

“Doesn’t it seem to you, gentlemen, that after such 
brilliant testimony by the witness the time has come to 
announce a recess.” 

After Orbeli had finished testifying, Vishnevsky, Saya- 
nov and all the people from Leningrad, ardent support- 
ers of their city, rescued the academician from the cor- 
respondents and autograph-hunters and brought him over 
to us. 

“You spoke like the Almighty,’” Sayanov said loudly, 
squeezing the academician’s hand. 

“That's bad. At this trial God could give evidence only as 
a conniver or accomplice. There’s a clause in the law, I 
believe, known as connivance in a crime,” joked Orbeli, 
excited by his success. 

“You've nailed them down... crushed them... finished 
off the dirty scum....” said Vishnevsky in his usual staccato 
manner. “I shake your hand as a Leningrader who lived 
through the blockade, a naval officer and Soviet citizen. 
You were great ... tremendous ... a real success!”’ 

_ Yuri Yanovsky, a quiet and urbane man, was standing a 
little way from our crowd. He was generally reticent and, I 
think, even shy. He only came up and shook Orbeli’s hand 
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after the clamour around the academician had died down. 

In compliance with court procedure, before mounting the 
witness-box the witnesses placed one hand on the Bible, 
raised two fingers of the other and said the sacred oath. 

“TI swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

The Soviet witnesses did not have to swear on the Bible 
but the truth of their charges against the defendants like a 
powerful flame consumed their crime-hardened hearts. Our 
colleagues learnt from Dr. Gilbert that even Goering, who 
usually enjoyed his food and sleep, had now lost his appe- 
tite. 


4. The Envoys of 
the Sixth Great Power 


This Saturday, Krushinsky and I got involved in rather a 
stupid situation as we were returning from the trial. The 
girl-typists had arranged that evening to go on a tour of 
Nuremberg, which they apparently had still not seen 
properly. All the correspondents’ cars had been comman- 
deered for this just cause, including mine, of course, as Kurt 
was quite an expert on his home city. 

So, that day Krushinsky and I were carless and waited 
impatiently at the stop for the van to take us to the Press 
Camp. As we were waiting we saw a jeep racing wildly 
along the street. It was driven by Peggy, a correspondent 
for some New York women’s magazines, whom we journa- 
lists knew for her excessively, I would say, striking good 
looks, extravagance and passion for the most unlikely bets. 
She jammed on the brakes, skidded about nine feet and 
stopped beside us. 

“The Press Camp?” 

“Yes2’ 

“Please.... Get in.... Alright?” she said in a strange 
mixture of Russian and English. 

We climbed into the back seat, without the slightest in- 
kling, of course, of what might become of this peaceful ride. 
Peggy was dressed this time in an American soldier’s 
uniform: a jacket drawn in at the waist by a wide belt, 
baggy breeches tucked into white leggings and boots on 
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thick soles that had probably been specially made to fit her 
tiny feet. Her glossy copper-coloured hair streamed out of 
her army cap. Her favourite hobby was changing outfits, 
and in all of them she managed to look like a professional 
model who had just jumped out of the fashion pages of one 
of the magazines she worked for. She had won the hearts of 
literally all the legal staff, including our representatives, and 
thanks to them, had free access to places where we corre- 
spondents were not usually permitted. However, she did not 
keep all these privileges to herself, but did what she could 
to help the journalists from every country. For example, she 
introduced me to Dr. Gilbert, a man with very short hair 
and a dark-complexioned medallion profile, who until then 
had been completely inaccessible for the press. 

So, when we naively got into the jeep, we had no idea 
what this mischievous lady had in store for us. She imme- 
diately accelerated from naught to seventy and we raced 
along the narrow Nuremberg streets, barely visible among 
the ruins. 

We knew that the number of road accidents in the city 
had recently increased. They had become so frequent that 
the military authorities had set up an ingenious kind of 
warning to reckless drivers: a jeep, which had been in a 
really bad smash and looked like a crushed tin can, was 
standing on a brick pedestal in the middle of a square. The 
meaningful sign, “I was overtaking”, was written in four 
languages around its pedestal. The Military Police had 
Teceived instructions to catch and severely punish anyone 
who exceeded the city speed limit of 50 mph. We were 
doing 70 mph. It was obvious that an MP jeep was now hot 
on our trail and signalling frenziedly. Peggy was doing the 
most incredible turns, her hair streaming and flapping over 
her shoulders, her face flushed and her eyes on fire. It was 
just like a gangster film. 

“Have you gone crazy, Peggy? What are you doing?” 

“IT don’t understand,” she replied in pidgin Russian. 

“Slow down immediately! The MP!” 

“Damn them,” she said wildly, spitting boyishly. 

For a moment or two she managed to lose her pursuers 
who had probably got trapped in a bjind alley. Their police 
Cars were, however, equipped with radios. We raced on and 
took the shortest route to the other road to Stein. The 
atmosphere of a second-rate gangster film intensified. What 
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a situation to be in: Two Soviet officers in uniform being 
rocked about in the back seat of an American car, all 
because of this crazy girl! 

“Stop!” I shook my fist at her. 

She laughed, flashing her white teeth, and somewhere 
behind us the intermittent siren of a police car again came 
within ear-shot. The first car which we had managed to lose 
had obviously sent out a radio message and we were now 
being chased by another car. 

“Stop!” and I made signs I was going to strangle her. But 
Peggy simply shook her head, her hair streaming like a flag. 
How ridiculous! It looked as if we were going to get done 
by The Stars and Stripes again. She suddenly made a sharp 
turn, reversed, and crept behind a ruin. Our pursuers tore 
past us. Then Peggy changed direction and drove on 
towards Stein. We drove up to the Press Camp in a 
perfectly respectable manner. Peggy dropped us by the 
main entrance and roared off somewhere without waiting 
for the traditional “thank you”. We saw an MP car flash 
past the gates as we walked through the door. 

In short, we had really been “taken for a ride’ before 
lunch. 

I have described this amusing incident because for some 
time now I have been meaning to talk about our colleagues, 
the foreign journalists whom I personally, and in fact most 
of us, still hardly knew, especially those from the West. I 
must admit that at the beginning of the trial we had various 
preconceived ideas about them. We kept in a tight herd, sat 
together in the press box, went to the bar in the same herd 
and left it together, somehow instinctively fencing ourselves 
off from foreigners. There was even one strange fellow 
among us who gave a different name every time he was 
introduced to foreigners, naively thinking that his prac- 
tically unknown name was a state secret. How this bothered 
us and how fortunate Daniil Kraminov was, in every 
respect, for he had spent the war as a Soviet correspondent 
in the armies of the Second Front! He was an intelligent 
man and knew English wonderfully well. 

We Soviet journalists, particularly those among us in 
military uniform, which reflected, as it were, the Red 
Army’s glory, were even in a privileged position here in 
Nuremberg. We had been allocated good places in the 
tiered press box. Our questions were the first to be answered 
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at press conferences. The foreign correspondents, even the 
English who always kept in their own circle and somehow 
almost instinctively tried not to mix with the “general 
crowd”, were glad to make our acquaintance and usually 
accepted our invitation to come and join us in the “Russian 
comer’’, or at the “Russian table’? during the journalists’ 
parties organised now and then at the Press Camp. 

Perhaps our foreign colleagues were not only motivated 
by politeness, but by the purely professional interest shown 
to everything Russian by Western European society after 
the war. In the evenings Madelaine, an energetic Parisian 
journalist, who was always busy searching for inter- 
esting material, and whose photographs had recently 
covered a double page in the very privileged American 
magazine Life, would find one of her compatriots who 
spoke Russian and with his help ask us to talk about the 
Red Army’s outstanding battles, partisan warfare, and, 
especially, Russian women. She would listen and take down 
notes. Our cautious colleague who had tried so hard to hide 
his rather common surname from foreigners, sat apart, 
cringing—a spy, she had got to be a spy. He kept dinning 
this into me, and tactful Mikhail Kharlamov, whom he had 
been pestering with the same suspicions, was the only one 
to get rid of him. He simply told him to go to hell. 

Eric, a blue-eyed, jovial and energetic man who worked 
as a correspondent for an English telegraph agency and 
sometimes managed to send off four or five reports a day, 
had found time here to start learning Russian. He joked and 
told us that one could no longer make a career for oneself 
as a correspondent without knowing Russian. He had made 
himself a promise to learn ten new Russian words a day, 
and soon really did begin to understand something. A 
Tespectable American gentleman who will remain 
anonymous, with an amazingly blue nose betraying his old 
friendship with Scotch whisky, used to delight us with a 
very amusing bilingual phrases which had been ingeniously 
constructed. 

There was also a smail and very active Swiss correspon- 
dent with blond hair and blue eyes. He told us he was 
writing for twelve Swiss capital and provincial newspapers 
of all trends, from the extreme right to the extreme left, and 
at the same time managed to find exactly the right topic for 
each newspaper. Of course, in view of all this his opinions 
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on certain facts were often diametrically opposed. He had 
two native languages: French from his father’s side and 
German from his mother’s. This had once got the poor 
fellow into a nasty situation. He accidentally left his pass 
behind in his room and tried to get back into the Press 
Camp without it. The sentry would not let him pass. He 
tried to persuade him in French, but the sentry did not 
understand. Then he began to speak excitedly in German 
which proved to be a fatal mistake. The sentry took him for 
a German trying to bluff his way into the sacred Press 
Camp, although there were signs on display stating that 
Germans were not admitted. 

“Oh, you damned Jerry, so that’s your game!” the soldier 
bellowed seizing him by the scruff of his neck, and pushed 
him down the splendid marble steps of the majestic main 
entrance. 

A wide range of foreign newspapers were laid out on the 
tables of the reading-room in the Press Camp every 
morning. Our newspapers, Pravda, Izvestia and Trud were 
also regularly flown in. The interest in Russian was so great 
that they immediately disappeared. Our colleagues who 
were studying Russian took them away to their rooms. 
Major Dean who was in charge of the Press Camp, and 
with whom we were on the best of terms, even received a 
complaint about this, and we seriously discussed together 
what measures should be taken against this aggressive atti- 
tude to the Soviet press. After all, we couldn’t attach the 
newspapers to chains. 

We were friends with practically all the correspondents 
from the Slav countries. The interest they showed in 
everything that was happening in our country was really 
touching. Nearly all of them asked us at different times to 
help them arrange a visit to our country for at least a short 
while. 

Our Western colleagues referred to the press as “‘the sixth 
great world power’. 

What a mixed bunch of citizens from the sixth power 
were represented here in this Tower of Babel, alias the Press 
Camp! A journalist by the name of Ralph Parker had 
recently flown in from England. We had met and become 
friends at the height of the war on the western bank 
of the Dnieper on the Second Ukrainian Front. When 
he heard I was in Nuremberg, he brought my two books 
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put out in London by the highly reputable Hutchinson 
Publishers, a large bottle of vodka and a tin of black caviare 
to commemorate our meetings in the past. He flatly refused 
Major Dean’s offer to organise a reception in his honour at 
the Press Camp, and declared that he wanted to get together 
with his Russian friends. A lot of our people here had 
met him in Moscow where he had a good reputation, and we 
gladly accepted his invitation. However, the party intended 
for us Russians attracted everyone’s attention. The blue 
drawing-room was so packed that there were not enough 
chairs to go round and some people had to sit on the 
window-sills and the floor. The litre of vodka was poured 
into so many glasses that no one had more than a 
thimbleful and the caviare was served out in such tiny porti- 
ons that they were purely symbolic. However, the evening 
went off well and toasts raised to the Soviet Union were 
greeted with cries of “Hurrah!” in many languages. 

During the evenings of early spring which, rather like our 
late autumn ones, are best spent indoors we became 
involved in conversations and arguments in the Press Camp 
drawing-rooms, reading-rooms and bar with our foreign 
colleagues, which were sometimes fierce, but, more often 
than not, good-humoured. 

Daniil Kraminov was always our main spokesman in 
these arguments, as he was well acquainted with our foreign 
colleagues and their working conditions. 

“In my newspaper I can criticise any Senator or Con- 
gressman and nothing will happen to me,” stressed a rep- 
resentative from the Hearst agency. ‘“‘But can you?” 

“Yes, we can criticise our Ministers. We have a state 
slogan: we need self-criticism as much as air and water.” 

“I can go out into the square in front of the White House 
and shout for all to hear, ‘Truman is a fool.’ Can you?” 

“I can also go out into Red Square and shout “Truman is 
a fool’,”’ replied Semyon Narinyani. 

“But can you say that about Stalin?” 

“No. That would be slander. He doesn’t deserve it. And 
libel in our country is a criminal offence.” 

Daniil Kraminov joined in the conversation after this 
fierce exchange of remarks. 

“But can you criticise your boss or the Senator or Con- 
gressman with whom your boss is on friendly terms and from 
whom he takes his cue? Well? Will you get into print? And 
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if you do, what will happen to you afterwards?” he asked 
with a gentle smile. 

There was a pause. Our Western colleagues exchanged 
glances. They appreciated witty jokes and astute comments, 
and, what was particularly pleasant, knew how to laugh at 
themselves. They preferred not to answer Kraminov’s ques- 
tion. 

We also were continually arguing about the freedom of 
the press and democracy. We had excellent interpreters who 
knew the exact meaning and all the synonyms of these 
words. But we could never see eye to eye for each side had 
its own idea of what they meant. However, one could agree 
and disagree in these arguments without playing at give- 
away or being unfaithful to one’s convictions. 

I also made friends with an American couple: a well- 
known journalist by the name of Ralph D. who ran the 
European editorial office for a New York newspaper—a 
middle-aged man with a slight stoop and tired eyes—and his 
wife, Tanya L., the daughter of some Russian pre-revolu- 
tionary ¢migrés—an attractive woman with a very sweet 
snub-nosed face and big blue eyes. They both went 
around in American officers’ uniforms, chewing gum. 
Tanya dashed about in their expensive car, singing Negro 
spirituals, and tapped her information on a very flat 
portable .typewriter. In her spare time she sat in the 
reading-room with a detective novel in her hands and her 
tiny feet in army boots resting on the back of the chair 
in front. It was from her mother that Tanya had inherited 
her name, looks, a smattering of Russian, and a subcon- 
scious yearning, I would say, for the “land of her fathers’, 
which she had never seen. 

Ralph did not take part in the arguments about the 
freedom of the press. He sat there smiling and thinking his 
own thoughts. One of his articles had recently caused a 
sensation in the press. He had reported that groups of trai- 
tors, who had fled the Slav countries to escape responsi- 
bility for the crimes they had committed during the occupa- 
tion, were gradually organising in Bavaria under the protec- 
tion of the American military authorities. I had already 
heard about these formations from Yaroslav Galan, a 
famous Ukrainian writer from Lvov, who spoke German 
well, had numerous connections and was closely following 
this process, as he realised that it might be fraught with 
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highly serious consequences. I sent a copy of the newspaper 
containing Ralph’s article to Moscow, where it was reprint- 
ed in Pravda and widely covered by our press. As I wanted 
to give Ralph and Tanya a pleasant surprise, I gave them a 
copy of Pravda containing the article. Ralph just smiled 
sadly and sighed. 

I only understood his reaction later, when Tanya told me 
that he had been given a strong reprimand by his boss. An 
irate telegram had arrived saying that articles of this kind 
were not needed by the editorial office and if anything 
similar was repeated Ralph’s services would also no longer 
be required. This was what was written in the telegram 
although it was sent not to an ordinary court reporter but to 
an eminent journalist. 

That evening we sat in David’s bar and drank neat 
whisky in silence, for even Tanya with all her charm could 
not get her husband to cheer up. The lights had already 
flashed on and off three times, which meant that it was time 
for bed. The bar had already emptied and we were the only 
ones left besides two Norwegians who had downed so much 
that they could hardly get up. Suddenly Ralph said: “Mr. 
Boris, you know when you were all arguing about the 
freedom of the press, our guys weren’t having you on when 
they said that they could strongly criticise a Congressman 
or Senator. That’s generally true. But can you call this free- 
dom? Take me, I’m working on a lot of serious topics, 
which I think are very important and need attention. But 
they aren’t needed by my editorial office or publisher and 
it’s useless writing about them. They are either not printed 
or returned with a comment that I’ve gone raving mad and 
with a bill for having pointlessly wasted telegraph expenses. 
Do you see? I really have got a free rein to write what I like, 
but as far as publishing it goes.... So you see, that’s how 
things stand. Have you ever watched a bird which has flown 
into a room bang itself against a window-pane? It thinks 
that it’s not being held back by anything: the sky, the fields 
and the woods are only a short way away. It flies, painfully 
hits something invisible and falls... Let’s drink up the 
whisky, shall we? We’ve paid for it after all.” 

“Don’t, dear.”’ Tanya solicitously took his hand away 
from the glass. 

_“Darling, I really need this today,” Ralph said firmly, 
Picking up the glass. ‘‘The freedom of the press. We’re 
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proud of it and it really is sanctioned by law. But how many 
invisible barriers of this kind there are!” He lifted his thin 
hand with his fingers spaced out. ‘‘First, you’ve got your 
newspaper’s political orientation.” He bent one finger. “‘It 
changes, sometimes radically, to keep in line with the polit- 
ical climate, and I, as a journalist, have got to change to 
keep in line with it, otherwise I’ll stick out like a sore 
thumb. Secondly, there’s the reader.’”” He bent his second 
finger. “‘Oh, you just can’t imagine what our reader is like. 
He has the political awareness of a ten-year-old boy and 
doesn’t want to know anything beyond his tiny world. He’s 
not going to read an article if it doesn’t contain a tiny bit of 
sensation. When nazism was a sensation, he was afraid of it 
but took an interest in it, and now it doesn’t matter to him 
any longer that two and a half million people just like him 
were burnt in the OSwigcim ovens. OSwi¢gcim is old hat and 
readers aren’t interested any longer in it, but in the results of 
the rugby cup between the Yankees and Senators.... Each of 
us had got to clip his wings, restrain himself and sink to the 
reader’s level. Otherwise you become boring and make 
yourself of no use to him. Then, three...’’ he bent his third 
finger, but Tanya gently touched him with her foot. ‘‘Yes, 
you're right, darling, I’ve gone on too long. We’ve worn our 
friend out. More whisky, Boris?” 

I declined and we got up and moved towards the door. 
Ralph again became lost in thought and seemed to be look- 
ing inwards. Tanya was holding him firmly by the arm. He 
stopped on the landing. 

“A bird that has flown into a room and hit the glass 
several times either smashes itself or begins to realise that 
it’s separated from the wood by an invisible but insur- 
mountable barrier and finally gives up trying to leave this 
cramped indoor world.... Well, good-night!”’ 

He waved his hand at me and began to go downstairs. All 
this had been said not by a “‘lefty” or, of course, Communist, 
but by a respectable bourgeois correspondent. 

I had a conversation on the same subject in my room 
with Eric, whom I have already mentioned—a pleasant, 
jovial person who was always in a good mood. He had 
finished reading my war diaries, From Belgorod to the 
Carpathians, published in Britain during the war and 
brought here to me by Parker, and came to give the book 
back. I knew that Eric had been a war correspondent, and 
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had taken part in the landing operations on the Continent. 
The opinion of such a person deserved respect. I asked him 
if he had written anything simiiar to my book. 

“You know, my dear friend, to write things like that it’s 
not enough to be a journalist, you’ve got to take part in the 
events, not simply as your newspaper’s correspondent at 
headquarters, but as an army officer. It may surprise you 
that I didn’t get to see a single battle after the landing 
operations on the Continent. No, we weren’t deaf and blind, 
and we couldn’t complain about not having good informa- 
tion. Well-qualified officers told us what had happened and 
was currently happening. The commanding officers rarely 
refused us press conferences, and sometimes we managed to 
get interesting interviews. Our press has a good reputation 
and we’re given the right conditions, but, you see, we never 
got to take part in the battles, although, believe you me, our 
lads were no less courageous than yours. We sort of 
digested the information which went through a very fine 
sieve in the army headquarters or got hold of people in the 
second echelon who had taken part in events, and began 
our reports with the words: “According to an authoritative 
officer...” or “As informed circles report...”". What kind of 
reportings were these, for heaven’s sake? Superficial rub- 
bish. The notes of a man on the home front.” 

What he was saying was most probably true. Daniil 
Kraminov, who had spent the war among the Allied troops, 
said roughly the same thing. However, we still had 
something worthwhile to lear from our Western col- 
leagues. First and foremost, their professionalism and con- 
stant concern that the facts were not just communicated, 
but presented in a “good wrapping”. Then their skill, speed 
and desire to overtake the others and finish first on the 
Printed page. You could object that they were forced to 
compete. This was true, they would agree with you. It was 
also true that this was a struggle for a place in life. Well, 
then we too could be made to compete in socialist emula- 
tion which could be called a fight for the honour and 
authority of one’s name as a journalist. 

In fact, frankly speaking, there were still few signs of 
competitive spint among us Russians here in Nuremberg 
where top correspondents from all over the world had gath- 
€red. We were more concerned with what we wrote, rather 
than how or when we wrote it. Sooner or later, the sooner 
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the better, of course, we Soviet journalists would have to 
tackle this problem and produce satisfactory results like 
those of Mikhail Koltsov, Ivan Ryabov, Alexei Kolesov 
and Boris Galin. 

Incidentally, on our way home we ran into Peggy on the 
stairs. She was wearing a short girlish dress with a little bow 
around her neck, and her hair was smoothly combed. She 
was walking along, surrounded by a crowd of servicemen, 
and was obviously now playing the little blue-eyed girl. 
Looking at her, you found it difficult even to imagine that 
this was the same Peggy who in the morning had made two 
simple-hearted colleagues live through some extremely 
sticky moments. When she noticed us, she smiled sweetly 
and said, “good night” meekly in English and then in her 
strange Russian. 

It was impossible to get angry at her. 

When I got back to my digs, I heard the unhurried tap- 
ping of a typewriter coming from my closet under the sta- 
irs. It was Krushinsky working as usual. The legless pilot, 
whom I was intending to describe, was still stubbornly 
evading me, and all my attempts to begin the book about 
him had still hadn’t materialised. It just wasn’t coming 
easily, and that was that. All my ideas were vague and 
shapeless, perhaps in the three years that had elapsed since 
we met the material had already lost its ‘“‘spice”. Sergei 
Krushinsky, on the other hand, was writing his novel The 
Mountain Torrent with great self-discipline and tenacity. 
He wrote between five and seven pages a day and had 
already typed out a fair amount. I let him have my room in 
the evenings for this worthy cause. 


5. The Barbarossa Plan 


A bronze bas-relief depicting Adam and Eve next to 
some warriors with lictorian fasces protecting them, as it 
were, from earthly evils, was mounted on the green marble 
encircling the door portals in one of the walls of the court- 
room. The warriors certainly had not done a very good job: 
one could safely say that never before had the numerous 
progeny of Adam and Eve, inhabiting the Earth, been 


exposed to such mortal danger as in the last decade when — 
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the devil took on the likeness not of a serpent but of Hitler 
and his diabolical ideology and launched a new attack upon 
humanity. 

People from many different countries had already testi- 
fied jn the witness-box of the International Military Tribu- 
nal. There had been Russians, Americans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Czechs, Belgians, Spaniards, Dutchmen and 
Norwegians. Germans had also come forward as witnesses 
with indisputable evidence to disclose details of the mon- 
strous plot against humanity hatched by the devil’s accom- 
plices, politely referred to in legal language as the ‘‘chief 
war criminals”’. 

That day the voice of the Soviet people was once again 
heard in court as R. A. Rudenko, the Soviet Chief Pro- 
secutor, spoke from the rostrum. When we heard the sound 
of our native language in the earphones, we felt as if the 
great and powerful Soviet people had entered the court- 
room and was looking over the dock from this rostrum, the 
Soviet people who single-handed had broken the backbone 
of the nazi beast just after it had devoured all of Western 
Europe, sucked its juices and had already opened its mouth 
to swallow other continents. 

Nazism was, as it were, lying defeated and prone before 
the Tribunal, and in his calm and unhurriedly way the 
Soviet Prosecutor was dissecting this many-headed mon- 
ster, revealing not only its fangs and claws, from which the 
peoples of Europe had suffered so much, but also its most 
hidden venomous glands and monstrous belly which had 
got ready to digest all the non-Aryan peoples. He dissect- 
ed the most secret convolutions of its dreadful brain, 
busy concocting new plots against mankind, and dis- 
played the deeply hidden nerves that motivated this hideous 
Organism. 

Although the Tribunal had numerous documents as evi- 
dence, it seemed to me that the true picture of nazism had 
never before been revealed in such detail, and that we at the 
trial had never before so fully understood the mortal danger 
from which the Red Army had saved our people and all 
humanity as on that day when the Soviet Prosecutor 
Presented his case. 

At the very beginning of his career, long before the 
Opening shots of the Second World War were fired, when he 
Was still dreaming of subjugating Europe and the rest of the 
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world, Hitler in a moment of sincerity said to his friend 
Rausching: 

“We shall have to develop a technique of systematic 
depopulation. If you ask me what J mean by ‘depopula- 
tion’, I mean the removal of entire racial units. And that is 
what I intend to carry out—that, roughly, is my task. 
Nature is cruel; therefore we, too, may be cruel. If I can 
send the flower of the German nation into the inferno of war 
without regretting in the least that precious German blood 
will be shed, then surely I have the nght to remove millions 
from amongst the inferior races that breed like vermin.” 

Millions of people were to be exterminated and entire 
nations destroyed. The globe was to be “depopulated” of 
peoples who had inhabited it since time immemorial for the 
benefit of the ‘“‘master race”, and the remains of the 
exterminated nations were to be reduced to draught ani- 
mals. This was the official doctrine of nazism. German 
school-children were taught the following song: 


If all the world lies in ruins, 

What the devil do we care? 

We will still go marching on, 

For today Germany belongs to us, 
And tomorrow the whole world. 


The entire programme of national socialism seemed to be 
reflected in the words of this song, which, on the orders of 
Hitler and his henchmen, now sitting in the dock, was sung 
when the nazi hordes launched their attacks on the nations 
of Europe. 

It was a well-prepared attack. The Tribunal had the 
detailed, thoroughly worked out plan for all the aggressive 
campaigns. Hitler had divided it into seven stages. In the 
first five stages of the plan Hitler had projected the conquest 
of all continental Europe, excluding the Soviet Union. The 
sixth stage was known as the Barbarossa Plan, which in 
cutthroat nazi jargon meant the attack on the Soviet Union. 
The final stage of the campaign envisaged a leap over the 
English Channel and the invasion of the British Isles. 

Long before the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
Soviet Government had repeatedly warned the Western 
governments of Hitler’s plot at international forums and 
through diplomatic channels. They would not listen to the 
voice of reason. That day the Soviet Prosecutor recounted 
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how these first five stages of aggression in compliance with 
Hitler’s plan had been punctually carried out by the nazi 
army within the projected time, and in certain cases, even 
ahead of schedule. He also recounted how even states 
considered to be the strongholds of Western Europe had 
been caught unprepared and disunited or sometimes simply 
betrayed by their short-sighted and unscrupulous leaders, 
and had collapsed before the onslaught of fascism, almost 
without any serious resistance. Fed by the life-blood of the 
occupied nations the Hitler war machine gradually gained 
more power and moved rapidly and irrepressibly forward. 
At times, even the most judicious and experienced Western 
politicians began to think that there was no power capable 
of halting it. On the other side of the Atlantic, in the United 
States, people began to be heard on the political rostrums 
with arguments of this kind: “Hitler is apparently invin- 
cible. Wouldn’t it be better, before it is too late, to come to 
some friendly agreement with him, giving him a free hand 
in Europe?” 

However, when Hitler had subjugated the countries of 
Western Europe, seized their natural resources, gained pos- 
session of their industrial potentials, and reinforced his 
troops with the armies and divisions of his allies and satel- 
lites, he turned towards the East, against the Soviet Union, 
began executing the Barbarossa Plan, and his machine ran 
into its first snags. All the details of the Barbarossa Plan 
had been worked out at Hitler’s secret meetings in which 
Keitel, Jod] and General Warlimont, now all in the dock, 
took part. The name “Barbarossa’”’ had not been chosen 
fortuitously for this plan. Frederick Barbarossa, or “Red 
Beard”, had been one of the fiercest and most bloodthirsty 
German rulers of the distant past. He had lived here in 
Nuremberg in the old hilltop castle and the bastions he had 
built were still intact. While the cutthroats disguised in mil- 
itary uniforms were devising their aggressive plot, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, another cutthroat in diplomatic uniform, 
was concluding a non-aggression pact with our govern- 
ment in an attempt to conceal the military preparations. 

The original text of the Barbarossa Plan, now in the 
hands of the Tribunal, incontestably proved not only that 
Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union was premeditated, 
but that for this purpose all the armoured forces, all the 
combat aircraft and all motorised units had been concen- 
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trated and brought up to our borders. Only cover units, 
manned mainly by recruits in the older age brackets and 
armed with captured weapons, were left on the other fronts 
and in Europe. 

In his instructions on how the Barbarossa Plan was to be 
realised Hitler wrote that the German Armed Forces should 
be prepared to conquer Soviet Russia in a blitz campaign 
even before the end of the war against England. For this 
purpose the army would have to employ all available 
forces, excluding those which were indispensable to 
safeguard the occupied territories against any exigencies. 
The only limitations to the war in the East were require- 
ments of adequate defence of territories for military opera- 
tions and arms manufacture. 

Later, elaborating on his Blitzkrieg, Hitler ordered that 
the bulk of the Russian army deployed in Western Russia 
should be destroyed by bold operations: the Panzer wedges 
must be driven far ahead. The retreat of combat troops into 
the vast expanses of Russian territory should be prevent- 
ed. The ultimate aim of the operations was to create a pro- 
tective barrier against Asiatic Russia along the Volga- 
Archangel line. 

Such were the nazis’ plans revealed in their entirety at the 
trial and corroborated by documents. Viewed from Nurem- 
berg where the peoples were trying the main perpetrators of 
these plans, the titanic exploit of the Red Army was espe- 
cially impressive. Hitler's Blitzkrieg plans were foiled at the 
borders of Soviet territory. Hitler’s invading armies suffered 
casualties and grew weaker in the continuous battles. The 
fierce partisan warfare which flared up in their rear and on 
their communication lines, and the stubborn resistance of 
the Soviet divisions and armies, which continued fighting 
even when surrounded, sapped the enemy’s life-blood. The 
Panzer wedges, which according to Hitler’s plan were to be 
driven far ahead, were undercut at their bases and 
frequently left without fuel or ammunition. After encoun- 
tering particularly stubborn resistance at Smolensk on the 
main line of assault, Hitler’s ‘“‘invincible steel armada” 
grinded to a halt. On Hitler’s orders his General Staff 
proceeded feverishly to replace the Barbarossa Plan by the 
less complex Operation Typhoon, in which the tasks of all 
the efficient troops were confined to seizing Moscow, the 
capital of the Soviet state. 
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Rudenko spoke slowly, in a forceful and impressive man- 
ner. He was indeed representing a nation who had been the 
irreconcilable enemy of nazism long before Hitler had 
shown his cards, a nation who had borne the brunt of the 
struggle and lost twenty million lives to break the backbone 
of the nazi beast. 

Taking Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the 
occupied regions of the Soviet Union as examples, Rudenko 
showed how the nazis had implemented their diabolical 
“depopulation plan’ that at one time had threatened the 
whole world. Mass executions of peaceful citizens... Gas 
chambers... Gas vans... Highly productive crematoria... 
Burial pits... Ditches of death... Manhunts with dogs... Poi- 
soned wells... The organised, I repeat, organised extermina- 
tion of people by means of famine and epidemic... The 
destruction of entire towns and villages, and of national 
cultural treasures.... This is what the Red Army had saved 
nations from. 

The judges, the Counsel for the Prosecution, Counsels for 
the Defence and public listened anxiously to the Soviet 
Chief Prosecutor, and even the know-all correspondents 
who were not easily impressed, sat quietly in their seats, 
diligently taking down the text of the speech like hard- 
working pupils. Hands shot up here and there in the 
press-box, summoning couriers to dispatch urgent tele- 
grams. During the recess the bar was empty, whereas 
the press room resounded with the deafening rattle of type- 
wniters. 

Rudenko’s speech had provoked a violent reaction in the 
dock, too. Rosenberg, who knew Russian, removed his ear- 
phones and listened with one ear cupped. Goerings,who had 
angrily torn off his earphones after he was quoted as 
saying, “I intend to plunder and do it thoroughly”, 
feverishly readjusted them and kept them on until the very 
end of the speech. Keitel slipped a finger between his coat 
collar and began tugging at it mechanically as though the 
noose was already squeezing his neck. On that day of 
triumph for the Soviet Prosecution only. Hess remained 
calm and indifferent, as though he was emphasising that he 
had had nothing to do with the drawing up of the Barba- 
Tossa Plan or Operation Typhoon and had no intention of 
bearing any responsibility for either the victories or defeats 
of the German Army. 








6. The Testimony of the Dead 


That day the blinding artificial lights were turned off in 
the court-room, plunging it almost into darkness. In the 
wavering dim light the witness-box was occupied by corpses 
who had long ago been reduced to ashes in the furnaces of 
Majdanek, Oswigcim, Buchenwald and Dachau, rotted in 
the terrible ditches of Babi Yar and Kharkov or lay in the 
common graves of Leningrad’s Piskarevskoye Cemetery. 

The art of the courageous Soviet documentary film 
makers (some of whom are no longer alive) resurrected 
these corpres and brought them into the court-room. It was 
as if they had arisen from their graves and were hurling 
indisputable evidence in the defendants’ faces. 

The session, in fact, began as usual. Smirnov, the Chief 
Prosecutor’s assistant, addressed the court in his usual calm 
manner. He concluded by saying that he wanted to submit 
a documentary film to the Tribunal on nazi atrocities inside 
Soviet territory. The lights dimmed and only the defen- 
dants’ faces, illuminated by lamps from below, seemed to 
float in the darkness. 

This film-showing came as no surprise to me personally. 
My old front-line friend Roman Karmen, a cameraman and 
journalist, who had displayed his talent at the beginning of 
the war by making interesting documentary films, had 
already told me that they were getting ready to ‘“‘plant a 
bomb”, a cine-bomb so to speak, under the dock, whose 
explosion would be remembered by everyone. While he and 
his colleagues were working here at the trial, a film to his 
script based on war material was being made in Moscow. I 
knew the subject-matter of the film he was going to show, 
and had seen with my own eyes much of what was shown 
that day. Nevertheless, the film made a startling impression 
on me, and these notes were written under its effect. 

A bluish light flashed in the darkness, a beam cut across 
the court-room and the following text appeared on the 
screen: “Documentary Film Evidence on the Atrocities of 
the German Fascist Invaders.”” A documentary film pre- 
sented by the Chief Prosecutor from the USSR. Below this 
came the following: 

“We front-line cameramen Vorontsov, Gikov, Dob- 
ronitsky, Yeshurin, Zenyakin, Karmen, Kutup-Zadeh, Levi- 
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tan, Mikosha, Mukhin, Panov, Poselsky, Segal, Solovyev, 
Sologubov, Troyanovsky, Shtatland solemnly testify that in 
the period from 1941 to 1945, in the line of our offi- 
cial duty, we worked in the units of the Red Army, 
filming various episodes of the Patriotic War. The stills 
included in this film are exact reproductions of what we 
found on entering various regions after routing the German 
fascist troops.” 

The first stills appeared. The announcers’ voices came 
through the earphones in four languages: Rostov, Novem- 
ber 29th, 1941. 

We saw a Rostov street which had been damaged in the 
battles. The bodies of peaceful civilians. The camera picked 
out a boy lying in this dead snowy landscape. He was 
holding a dove in his rigid hands. A live dove. It fluttered 
its wings and closed its eyes. What was this? What had 
happened? The boy had evidently not wanted to give the 
bird away to the soldiers and so they had shot him. But as 
they were beginning to retreat why did they need the dove 
and how was the boy getting in their way? 

A square at a railway station. A large pile of corpses by 
the station building: Red Army war prisoners? They must 
have refused to evacuate, and had been shot, stacked in 
neat piles like fire-wood, but not burnt in time. The camera 
closed in and we saw that the corpses’ arms, legs and heads 
were covered by filthy bandages. No, they were not war 
prisoners, they were wounded soldiers who had been exe- 
cuted. A document flashed on the screen—the order of the 
commander of a German Panzer division: “In com- 
pliance with instructions of the higher command, I once 
again inform you that hereafter each officer has the right, at 
his own discretion, in case of need, to shoot prisoners-of- 
war.” Such had been the case in Rostov. 

It was as if we were retracing our advance operations 
along the vast front: Kerch, the Donbas, Kharkov. Every- 
thing in Kharkov was also familiar to me. I vividly remem- 
bered how one night Pavel Kovanov, a Radio correspon- 
dent, and I drove up to the large ditch being shown on the 
Screen when excavation work had only just begun. It was a 
huge anti-tank ditch which contained thousands of decom- 
Posing bodies under a thin layer of soil. We walked around 
with members of the State Commission for the Investigation 
of Nazi Atrocities. We had also been in the hospital shown 
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on the screen, which had been burnt together with the 
wounded during the retreat. The State Commission ex- 
amined the charred skeletons which still bore traces of 
plaster casts. A pit was opened in the middle of the yard 
which contained corpses in decayed dressing-gowns lying in 
the most dreadful positions. The writer Alexei Tolstoy—a 
ponderous, slow-moving man—was a member of the State 
Commission. He sat on a bench, appalled by all he had 
seen. 

“It’s difficult to describe this,”’ he said to us in a high- 
pitched voice. ‘‘This is fascism. You won’t find any syno- 
nyms for it. There’s nothing to compare it with or liken it 
to.” And looking at the pit, he added, “Fascism is the quint- 
essence of greed, baseness, meanness and cowardice. Why 
kill the wounded? Exterminate thousands of peaceful 
people? What do you achieve by this? Just that, God 
willing, no one finds out that you aren’t a giant but just a 
snivelling little maniac and that people don’t stop being 
afraid of you....” 

The courageous front-line cameramen took us further 
and further along the line of the Soviet advance. It was as if 
hundreds upon thousands of corpses were silently filing 
through the dark court-room. Only the war criminals’ faces 
were spot-lit. The Kukriniksi were sitting in front of me 
with open folders and pencils feverishly at work. I just do 
not know how they managed to draw in the dark. I watched 
their heads turning from the screen to the dock and then 
back again. It certainly was interesting to watch the dock. 
Goering was sitting hunched with his head tucked into his 
shoulders like a huge turtle. Keitel was frowning and biting 
his lip. Jodl sat dumbstruck and kept his eyes riveted to the 
screen apparently seeing nothing. Schacht’s eyes were 
closed. Ribbentrop sat with his palms. pressed against his 
face. They were all terrified, really terrified to meet their 
victims who had rotted long ago. 

Then a familiar view flashed on the screen. The 
announcer said “Kiev”, but I heard ‘“‘Babi Yar’. That’s 
how it was referred to. We flew from the Second Ukrainian 
Front to the liberated capital of the Ukraine on our way 
back to Moscow for the 26th anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Normal life had not yet got under way in the 
city. The blown-up Kreshchatik Street was lying in the 
rubble. The ruins of the ancient cathedral inside the Kiev- 
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Pechorsky Monastery grimly stood out against a back- 
ground of hoar-frosted trees. The inhabitants were tearing 
down the loathsome nazi signboards. Whoever we spoke to 
invariably mentioned the words ‘Babi Yar’. We went to 
the southwestern suburb. What we saw there can never 
be forgotten. It haunts me and will most likely do so 
until I die: that steep cut-open slope on the large ravine 
and that jumble of human bodies about two and a half 
yards thick which ran across the slope like a geological 
stratum. 

Sappers were uncovering it at the very moment we 
arrived. Their faces were bound with wet towels, for in spite 
of the frosty weather, the stench was appalling. And even 
we, who had already seen the ditch at Kharkov and the 
piles of dead bodies on the outskirts of Poltava, were 
paralysed by this dreadful sight. A dishevelled, grey-haired 
woman, who had obviously lost her sanity, was wandering 
about and it was impossible to make out whether she was 
crying or laughing. A little dark-haired girl kept trying to 
lead her away. 

There was no time then to ask for all the details. We had 
to write about it that very day because we were flying on to 
Moscow. We only talked to the local people. Some said that 
there were seventy-five thousand dead, others a hundred 
thousand, and still others one hundred and fifty thousand. 
But who could count the corpses in this ditch? One day, we 
thought, the people of Kiev would erect a memorial on this 
dreadful site to remind their descendants of the near and 
distant future of the terrible atrocity committed by nazism 
and appeal to them for retribution and vigilance. 

All these pictures then appeared on the screen. It was as 
if a vast multitude of corpses had burst into the silent court- 
room, reviving the past. 

The film took us further and further west into Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania, and finally into Germany itself. 

“A concentration camp for Soviet prisoners-of-war at 
Lehmsdorf,” the commentator informed us. 

And again we saw hundreds of corpses, and people who 
looked like walking skeletons. 

“Danzig, a room in the Technological Institute, where 
the methods and technology for the industrial utilisation of 
human bodies were elaborated,” droned the commentator’s 
Voice in the earphones. 














We already knew about this. We had seen the exhibits 
and output of this factory in court. Yet, it was still dreadful. 
You felt like closing your eyes tightly, jumping up and 
running out of the court-room. But you had to pass through 
all the circles of this hell on earth, peer into the very heart 
of nazism and find out absolutely everything that it had 
brought mankind. 

We saw a basement, again full of corpses that were 
stacked in neat piles like raw material in factory ware- 
houses. In fact, this really was raw material graded 
according to the fat content. Severed heads were lying sepa- 
rately in a corner. They were waste material, unsuitable for 
soapmaking, or perhaps nazi science had failed to keep pace 
with the requirements of life and had still not found a way 
of industrially utilising them. Then we saw dismembered 
human bodies that had been piled into vats to be boiled in 
an alkaline solution. 

I automatically looked at Keitel, for it was he who had 
permitted and even decreed that the prisoners-of-war 
should be systematically exterminated. When the docu- 
ments had been read out by the Soviet and American 
Prosecution, Keite! had held his ground fairly firmly, and 
argued resolutely that he was a soldier and therefore 
obliged to carry out an order. Now, however, I noticed that 
he was violently clutching onto the edge of the dock. 

The light was switched on and the ghosts who had risen 
from their graves vanished into thin air. Everyone was 
sitting in a stunned, deathly silence. Only the Kukriniksi 
and Boris Yefimov continued to work frantically, trying to 
capture all that they had just seen. Some pencils and a 
rubber were sticking out of Nikolai Zhukov’s mouth. He 
was now aware of nothing except for what his pencil was 
producing. 

A plan had formed in my head during the film. In the 
recess I grabbed hold of Anya, our new interpreter—a 
pleasant, intelligent, timid and snub-nosed girl who had re- 
placed the Little Tin Soldier when she left for Moscow. 
Then we rushed to the psychiatrist, Dr. Gilbert. During the 
filmshowing he had sat in the American Prosecutor’s 
retinue. I very much wanted to find out what his wards said 
after seeing the film. 

Dr. Gilbert apologetically shrugged his shoulders. He 
had not managed to talk to them yet and had only observed 
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their faces. In his opinion they had all been startled to a 
certain extent. Von Papen and Neurath had sat with their 
faces turned away from the screen. Schacht had been 
muttering something to himself. Funk seemed to be crying 
but this could not be vouched for as it might simply have 
been a lighting effect. In a word, I should look for him the 
next day and perhaps he would then be able to say some- 
thing. 

The Russian wing of the building was in an uproar—all 
the Big Wigs and Khaldeians were embracing and con- 
gratulating Karmen and Shtatland. 


7. After the Stalemate 


Dr. Gilbert had an unusual profession. He was a forensic 
psychiatrist and was supposed to be a leading scientist in 
this field. Generally speaking, the Americans are candid 
people and like pressmen. It’s not difficult to get an inter- 
view with them if you use the right tactics. However, unlike 
most of his countrymen, Dr. Gilbert was a reticent person. 
He hardly spoke to any of the press, except for the top 
correspondents who flew in from New York for only a short 
while, although, as jovial Eric put it, he was a ‘‘coveted 
morsel” for us all. Of course he was! You see, he was the 
only person who could go into the defendants’ cells at any 
time, talk to them about any subject and observe their 
reactions to everything that was happening in court! 

Colonel Andris had been watching his work for some 
time and said that the doctor knew how to win the pris- 
oners’ confidence. Even introvert Hess, and Keitel and Jodl 
who were very cautious at everything, willingly answered 
his questions. 

I have already mentioned that I became acquainted with 
Dr. Gilbert through that dashing girl Peggy, and thus let 
her win yet another bet—a bottle of French cognac. Gilbert 
seemed to have taken a liking to me. We had lunch together 
in the Press Camp. He was kind and even charming, but 
that by itself was of very little use to me. He said that in 
Principle he had nothing against the press, especially the 
Russian press, but refused to give an interview for two 
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reasons. Firstly, he was a doctor and his observations were 
to a certain extent a professional secret, and secondly, he 
was thinking of writing a book after the trial had ended.* 
Every day he carefully recorded his conversations with the 
defendants. He needed to do this, not only for his scientific 
work, but also for his future book. 

“Tf I scatter this material across the newspapers, Ill end 
up having nothing left for myself,” he said. 

When asked directly how, in fact, the film on the previous 
day had affected the defendants, he only replied that the 
visual impressions, which he had already conveyed to me 
the day before, had, in general, been corroborated: the 
defendants were greatly disturbed. And that was that. Then 
he added: “But weren’t you disturbed?” 

I, of course, did not pester him. Everyone, after all, has 
his professional secrets. I finished my coffee, amicably 
shook the doctor’s hand and left, fully aware that my 
attempts to extract some real information from him had 
again failed. 

The day was not, however, totally wasted. When the 
Chief Soviet Prosecutor questioned Goering he very skil- 
fully drove him into a corner. 

“Defendant, do you admit that by directing your troops 
to the East, criminally violating the peace treaty and by 
starting a war against the Soviet Union, your General Staff 
committed an extremely serious crime, which finally 
resulted in disaster for Germany?” 

“It was not a crime, it was a mistake,” replied Germany’s 
nazi No. 2 in a toneless voice. “I can only admit that we 
acted rashly because, as it became obvious during the war, 
there was much that we did not know and much that we 
could not have suspected. Our intelligence worked quite 
well and we approximately knew the Red Army’s strength, 
the number of your tanks and aircraft and the capacity of 
your munition factories. When we compared forces, we 
were sure of victory. However, we did not know the Soviet 
Russians. The East and its people have always been an 
enigma for the West. Napoleon made a mistake and we 


* Dr. Gilbert has, in fact, written and published a book (Nuremberg 
Diary, N.Y., 1947). It contains an interesting account and when I was 
preparing to publish my diaries, I was able to collate some of my en- 
tries with it.—A uthor. 
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copied it.” And raising his metallic grey eyes to the ceiling, 
he said, “It wasn’t a crime, it was fate.” 

Fate? I have to admit that I was simply spellbound by 
this forced admission. Fate! I immediately remembered 
that legless pilot who was so stubbomly evading me and 
whose story I had still to write. So that’s your “‘fate”’, is it? 
That’s what decided the outcome of the war and threw you 
into the dock, Hermann Wilhelm Goering! 

Once again I saw the pilot’s tired, unshaven face just as I 
had first seen him at the airfield near Ore] when he landed 
after a battle in which he had shot down two enemy planes. 
I again saw his large, black eyes, which looked so tired and 
blood-shot, and heard his raucous, husky voice.... How 
could I be called a journalist if I still could not write about 
this man! I would sit down at my table that very day and 
stay there until I become thoroughly acquainted with the 
material I had collected. Thank heavens that exercise-book 
headed ‘“‘The Flights Calendar of the 3rd Squadron” was 
here with me in Nuremberg! To hell with all the concerts 
and films organised in the Press Camp by Major Dean! To 
hell with all those endless arguments and battles of wit with 
our Western colleagues in the drawing-rooms of Faber’s 
mansion! They weren’t much use, anyway. This diary I was 
writing could also go to hell: it probably would never be of 
use to me, or to anyone else, for that matter. Chronicle- 
writing was hopelessly outdated in this era of short-hand 
reports and tape-recordings. 

On my way home I tried to question Kurt about his flying 
experiences, and especially about how he felt when he was 
hit by our fighters and managed to pilot the burning plane 
back to base. All these details and emotions now seemed to 
me to be incredibly valuable. But I did not get much of a 
response to my questions. Kurt and I chatted away fairly 
glibly about everyday domestic affairs, but as soon as we 
tried to speak about something outside this range, we 
became like intelligent dogs which understood absolutely 
everything, but could not speak. 

When we reached the Press Camp I walked past the 
Palace and went into the park. Spring had already well and 
truly arrived here. The snow had practically disappeared 
except in the hollows. My friends had been strolling in the 
park that morning and returned with some blue and yellow 
Crocuses. Of course, you could not make the flowers out at 
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night, but last year’s foliage, no longer covered by snow, 
tustled underfoot and smelt so wonderfully, the old trees 
sighed so delightfully when the mild southernly breeze 
touched their shaggy tops, and the moonlight filtering 
through their crowns shone so pleasantly in the pools of 
water, that I felt like lifting the hem of my overcoat and 
running somewhere aimlessly ahead. 

I returned to my room and jerked the window open. The 
dry putty sprinkled onto the floor and cool, damp spring air 
gushed into the musty atmosphere of the small room. I 
opened my paper file rather apprehensively. The page 
entitled, ““A Story About a Real Man”’, which IJ had thought 
of a few months earlier, was still lying on top. I remember 
not being able to decide whether to write an essay, story or 
novel. The scent of the awakening earth wafted into the 
room. I very clearly saw the wintry forest on that mild day: 
the forest and its eternal silence disturbed by the crashed 
aircraft and the pilot almost drowned in the wet slushy 
snow, and the forest murmurs. I began writing and it really 
went well. 

It was now 3 a.m. by the old alarm-clock which had 
probably once woken up Kurt’s grandfather for work. 
Seven pages covered with writing were lying on the table. I 
had not crumpled up a single sheet of paper and hardly 
made any corrections. My mind was clear, and I would 
have continued writing, but I felt that I ought to have at 
least a little sleep. That damned clock was going to wake 
me up just the same on the dot of seven. 

I wished my pilot good-night. I hadn’t the faintest idea 
when we talked together in the dug-out near Orel, the 
sounds of the battle on the Kursk Bulge rumbling in the 
distance, where and in what circumstances I would get 
down to writing his epic story! 


8. Their Jargon 


At the beginning of the trial the nazi bosses had been 
offended that they were referred to as “the defendants”’. 
They thought that they should be reverently called 
‘‘Honourable Minister’, ‘‘Honourable Reich Marshal’ and 
“Honourable Grand Admiral”! They had, however, now 
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grown used to the word ‘defendant’ and no longer felt 
offended. 

That day I looked through the records and minutes of the 
secret meetings at which all these state and military leaders 
met in an exclusive circle and felt quite at home. | copied 
out what seemed to me to be an extremely interesting 
extract from these documents which superbly characterised 
all these villains. 

Here is an example of their conversations. At the very 
beginning of his career, Hitler had once declared to 
Rauschning in a private talk: “I need people with strong 
fists whose principles will not prevent them from taking 
human life if necessary; and if on occasion they swipe a 
watch or a jewel, [ don’t care a tinker’s damn.” 

This was Hitler’s ideal of a National-Socialist leader, 
before he became the omnipotent Fuhrer and was still only 
the leader of a gang of thugs who specialised in pogroms, 
robbing Jewish shops and dispersing workers’ meetings and 
demonstrations, for a suitable fee, of course. 

But then Hitler became the leader of nazi Germany. The 
scope of his work increased tremendously, but the principle 
by which he promoted people who became members of his 
retinue remained exactly the same. They were always 
people with strong fists for whom nothing was sacred, and 
who had no honour or conscience and from whom only one 
requisite was demanded: absolute loyalty to the Fuhrer. 
Although they were given the status of Ministers, Reich 
Marshals, Grand Admirals and Gauleiters, they essen- 
tially remained the same thugs and criminals as they were in 
the days when the nazi party was knocked together in the 
beer-houses of Bavaria. What’s more, when they were left 
alone in their very exclusive circle they of course spoke in 
the same jargon as before. 

The Soviet Prosecution presented a short-hand record of 
Goering’s conference with the Reich Minister of the occu- 
Pied territories, the representatives of the military High 
Command and of the governments in office in these terri- 
tones. This record will always remain one of the most 
important documents to have disclosed the criminal nature 
of nazism. 

After he had stated that Germany possessed the best and 
Most fertile land of Europe, from the Atlantic to the Volga 
and the Caucasus, and that country after country, each 
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richer than the other, was being conquered by the 
courageous German troops, Goering added that he wanted 
his companions-in-arms immediately to begin plundering 
these countries. He literally said ‘‘plunder” as he did not 
consider it necessary to find a suitable synonym to conceal 
the meaning of this word. 

“In the past,” he said, “‘everything was considerably sim- 
pler. This was then known as robbery. It corresponded with 
the old principle of appropriating what had been con- 
quered. These principles have now become more humane. 
Nevertheless, I intend to plunder, yes, plunder, and to do it 
thoroughly.” 

This was the “‘elegant way” in which he phrased his di- 
rect instructions to the government representatives and com- 
manders: ““You should be like bloodhounds on the track 
of anything the German people can use; the stuff should 
be brought here out of the warehouses like lightning....” 

Goering ordered everything left in the French shopwin- 
dows, grain elevators and food storehouses of the occupied 
countries to be immediately confiscated and brought to 
Germany. 

As he was describing the prospects for plundering the 
whole of Europe Goering became more and more excited 
and declared that the Reich Commissioners should be 
deterred neither by famine nor by the extinction of the plun- 
dered nations. He said, “It is not our task to maintain a 
nation who is, of course, intrinsically against us. Bear in 
mind that if foul abuse comes our way from these countries, 
we Shall know that you’re doing your jobs properly.” 

As he cold-bloodedly ordered them to plunder everything 
they could lay their hands on, Goering said that the plun- 
derers would be given everything their hearts desired and 
in full view of the starving population would live in clover. 
This would emphasise that the Germans were the master 
race; the laws of the local economy did not apply to this 
chosen race and it could do as it pleased. He also said that 
he would be displeased if the best restaurants in Paris did 
not cater to the Germans and that Maxime’s should serve 
the best food only to German officers and men and not to 
the French. 


It is difficult to believe that this was how the Reich ~ 


Marshal and nazi No. 2 in this large European country 
with a population of seventy million which had blessed the 
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world with great scientists, poets and thinkers, used to 
brazenly formulate his instructions to his supreme military 
leaders and civil servants. 

The minutes of the conference disclosed the nazi ring- 
leaders as they really were and showed their cowardice 
and animal fear of the Soviet partisans. 

When Goering spoke about plundering France and the 
other West European countries, the Reich Commissioners 
and military leaders were touched, but as soon as he began 
to speak about the Soviet Union, the high-ranking cut- 
throats immediately began to lose enthusiasm and look 
glum. Goering must have sensed the change in mood, for he 
began to describe the wealth of the Soviet Union in a lively 
and jovial manner, “Gentlemen, I must tell you about the 
land of the Don Cossacks so that you feel at ease and see 
life in an optimistic light.” 

He animatedly told them about how the soldiers in the 
occupied Cossack villages stuffed themselves with butter, 
honey and meat and how they had even learnt to eat meat 
dipped in sour cream and scoff lumps of butter. With inspi- 
ration he recounted how caviare and delicious fish would be 
brought to Germany from the Azov and Caspian seas, and 
how much grain the Third Reich would export each year 
from that fertile country. 

Suddenly the dreams of the Reich Marshal, who behaved 
at this conference just like the leader of a gang of thieves, 
were dispelled by a certain Lohse, the Reich Commissioner 
in charge of plundering the Baltic republics and Byelo- 
russia. 

Lohse: “You are definitely right, Herr Reich Marshal, 
the harvest is certainly excellent.... But it is scarcely possible 
to get in the crops unless we can put a stop to the distur- 
bances caused by guerillas and partisans.... I’ve been crying 
for help for four months, but the army can’t get me any 
troops.... The SS Reichsfuhrer can’t do anything about the 
Partisans either.” 

Goering: “But that’s deep in your rear, isn’t it? Your 
defences are so strong, can you really not defend yourself 
from the partisans?” 

Lohse: “It’s quite impossible. Our agricultural com- 
missioners are being killed all over the place, even consid- 
erably further south than Minsk. Some commissioners have 
already lost their lives and other officials are also being 
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killed. It will be impossible to govern Byelorussia and make 
proper use of her resources and land if an end can’t be put 
to the partisan outrages.” 

Rosenberg (from his seat): ‘Here is an official record. 
1,500 of our burgomasters have been killed.”’ 

The conference between these high-ranking robbers 
which had begun with dreams of sumptuous orgies in the 
best French restaurants which only served Germans, got out 
of hand and ended in confusion. Lohse, Koch, the Reich 
Commissioner of the Ukraine, Rosenberg, and Hitler’s 
other close associates—‘people with strong fists whose 
principles will not prevent them from taking human life’’— 
undoubtedly shared the Reich Marshal’s opinion that ‘“‘it 
was necessary to plunder and do it thouroughly”’. But they 
forgot that the conference had been called to discuss the 
pillage of the occupied countries, and started talking about 
the struggle against the partisans and about “this grave 
danger in the East’’. Their comments betrayed their blind 
fear of the people who had kindled the inviolable flame of 
partisan warfare in the German army’s rear. 

The passages I have given are not from a detective novel 
or the American gangster films which Major Dean treated 
us to in the Press Camp now and then. They are extracts 
from what I heard and managed to write in court. They 
show the villainous nature of thoughts and aspirations of 
the leaders of Hitler’s empire. 

These titled personages with the ideals and aspirations of 
thugs had already reconciled themselves to not being 
treated like Reich Marshals and Reich Ministers in court 
and no longer complained when they were referred to as 
“the defendants”. How pleasant it was for us to hear that 
these villains, who had shamelessly plundered Western Eur- 
ope with impunity, had trembled at the mere mention of the 
Soviet partisans. 

Partisans of the Great Patriotic War, your feats have won 
you eternal glory! 


9. A Real Sensation 


On the way to the Tribunal Kurt leaned towards me and 
asked in a whisper: “Is it true that during the closed session 
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yesterday General Rudenko pulled out a pistol and shot 
Hermann Goering?” 

“Kurt, | didn’t understand you. What did you say?” 

Kurt repeated the question and was surprised I hadn’t 
heard the story, for it was doing the rounds in Nuremberg. 
I must admit I was staggered by this wild fabrication and 
tried to imagine how General Rudenko, always calm, tact- 
ful and restrained, could take aim at Goering from the 
Prosecution bench. I made a mental picture of it, laughed, 
and said to Kurt, a good and serious fellow and certainly no 
scandal-monger, that someone was pulling his leg. He was 
at a loss. “‘I didn’t see it myself, but everyone says it was in 
the American paper.” 

Incredible though it seemed, an article saying this had 
been published. Yaroslav Galan, our polyglot, who talked a 
lot with the local people, affirmed it, “Yes, the air is full of 
rumours like this—and not only rumours.” 

He showed us an edition of the US Armed Forces’ paper, 
Stars and Stripes, containing the following report which he 
had underlined in blue pencil: “‘Tragic event in court. Soviet 
Prosecutor General Rudenko shoots Hermann Goering.” 
The Press Bar was buzzing with excitement. Some people 
didn’t believe the report, some were indignant, and others 
laughed heartily. When I asked Ralph how this rubbish 
could appear in the press, he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “A sensation, anything for a sensation.” Peggy 
laughed loudly, flashing her beautiful white teeth of a Ho- 
llywood star. Eric muttered, “The Yanks are always Yanks. 
It’s time you knew them,” and he added an English saying, 
“Watch out for a bull from the front, for a horse from be- 
hind, and for an American journalist from all sides.” 

Long before the day’s session began, everyone was in 
court. Everything was as usual. Goering sat with an army 
blanket over his legs. Rudenko was on the Prosecution 
bench. The Barbarossa Plan was still under discussion, and 
yet there was a sensation that day. And what a sensation! 
Because of it the signals buzzed throughout the building for 
ten minutes, summoning the press from the bars, smoking- 
rooms, and corridors. The correspondents scurried to their 
places, gulping down their sandwiches on the way and 
wiping beer-froth from their lips. 

While presenting the charges arising from the Barbarossa 
Plan, the Soviet Chief Prosecutor read out and asked the 
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court to accept an affidavit from Field Marshal Friedrich 
von Paulus, Deputy Chief of the German General Staff at 
the time the Barbarossa Plan was drawn up and a man 
who, by his own testimony, had directly contributed to 
working out the plan. 

The defendants reacted with unusual interest to this 
affidavit, talking continuously among themselves and writ- 
ing notes to their counsels. The counsels also whispered 
among themselves and fidgeted in their seats. 

We knew the reason for this interest. The capture of Field 
Marshal von Paulus, the first high-ranking German officer 
to give himself up to the Soviet Army, had been concealed 
from the German people by the nazi government. The 
German defeat at Stalingrad, the capture and annihilation 
of this three-hundred-thousand strong army had shaken 
German morale. It was impossible to hide the defeat. Three 
days’ mourning was declared, flags were flown at half-mast, 
bells tolled, and funeral masses were held in the churches. 
The German people were told that army commander, Field 
Marshal von Paulus, had laid down his life like a true 
German soldier, fighting to the end. A magnificent requiem 
attended by all the high-ranking officers of Berlin was held 
in his honour, and Hitler himself laid Germany’s highest 
decoration on the empty coffin. It appeared that not all of 
the defendants knew that Paulus had surrendered. And now 
the Field Marshal’s written testimony was being read out. 

The Prosecutor had scarcely requested that this testimony 
be entered into evidence when Goering’s Defence Counsel, 
portly Dr. Stahmer in a lilac professorial gown, and 
Dr. Seidl, a short sharp-nosed man, who was officially 
defending Hess, rushed to the bench and, interrupting each 
other, requested the court not to file the written evidence 
but call on witness Paulus in person. They were obviously 
hoping their request would be refused and the evidence 
given in his name discredited, thereby undercutting the 
Soviet Prosecution’s charge. If von Paulus were alive, 
a long time would be needed to bring him to Nurem- 
berg. Besides, it was one thing to give written evi- 
dence in Moscow and entirely another to give evidence in 
Nuremberg in the presence of one’s former superiors and 
friends. 

This seemed a safe bet to the Defence Counsels. There- 
fore, having made their petition, both men, the large, corpu- 
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lent one and the small, nervous one, looked triumphantly 
towards the Soviet Prosecution and returned to their places. 
Their colleagues shook their hands. 

The judges exchanged a few words. Then, having con- 
sulted with the other judges, Lord Lawrence turned to 
Rudenko and asked, “How does the General regard the 
Defence’s petition?” 

A deep silence fell. Everyone looked at Rudenko— 
the defendants and their Defence Counsels defiantly, the 
judges questioningly, and we, correspondents, with cu- 
riosity. 

“The Soviet Prosecution has no objections, Your 
Honour,” replied Rudenko. His face remained calm, but we 
Soviet journalists who had come to know our Chief 
Prosecutor’s character fairly well over these last months 
caught the slight twinkle in his eyes. 

At this instant the halls, courts, corridors, canteens and 
bars resounded with the three “‘sensation” sirens. 

“How much time will you need to bring your witness 
here, General?” asked Lord Lawrence. 

“IT should think no longer than five minutes, Your 
Honour,” Rudenko answered in an unhurried, deliberately 
matter-of-fact voice. ‘“‘The witness is here in the Palace of 
Justice in the Soviet delegation’s rooms.” 

What took place in the court-room after Rudenko’s reply 
can only be compared to the finale of Gogol’s The 
Inspector General, in which everyone freezes speechlessly 
on stage. Then everybody snapped into convulsive move- 
ment. The defendants began to talk among themselves, and 
wrote hurried notes to their Defence Counsels. The counsels 
forgot their respectability and started a heated discussion. 
Drs. Stahmer and Seidl lifted the hems of their long gowns, 
dashed to the stand and shouted simultaneously into the 
microphone, interrupting each other: ‘“‘No, no. The Defence 
has weighed the facts and does not insist on summoning the 
witness. We have studied the affidavit and are entirely satis- 
fied. Why waste the court’s time?” 

Another Gogolesque scene took place in the press-box, 
only this time it was from Gogol’s Vii. The journalists who 
had rushed in from the corridor in response to the signal 
announcing a sensation collided in the doorway with the 
Correspondents who were already rushing off to wire the 
Sensational news to their papers—and they got stuck in the 
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doorway. A tremendous racket broke out in the court, 
which was otherwise always so quiet. 

“The court calls upon witness von Paulus,” announced 
Lord Lawrence after consulting with his colleagues, and 
added in his quiet, homely voice, ‘“‘and now seems to me 
an appropriate moment to declare a recess.” 

Though it’s hardly to my credit, I have to admit I didn’t 
know von Paulus was in Nuremberg, and I became very 
agitated as I waited for him to appear. You see, I had spent 
a long time in Stalingrad during the almost humanly impos- 
sible defence of the city. I had also witnessed its triumphant 
finale. Could anyone forget that moment when in an 
unusual, rather frightening silence, the small group of offi- 
cers and soldiers crossed the empty square surrounded by 
smouldering ruins, and made their way to the department 
store building where the last act of the greatest battle the 
world had ever seen was to take place? It was a strange 
sensation to walk along the streets of this city and listen to 
the fresh snow crunching crisply underfoot. 

We knew the HQ of the German army group was located 
in the centre of Stalingrad. Soviet aviation and artillery had 
pounded this area especially hard. We knew that von 
Paulus could not possibly slip away, but we also knew from 
numerous prisoners’ reports that von Paulus was cou- 
rageous, firm, and stubborn, that he wouldn’t abandon his 
troops and try to flee the beleaguered city by plane, as many 
of his generals had done. Soviet radio-crews had inter- 
cepted his conversations with General Headquarters, and 
we knew Hitler’s two main orders: fight to the end and pay 
no heed to casualties. Another order was also intercepted: 
General von Paulus was to be awarded a Field Marshal’s 
baton and Germany’s highest military decoration. 

Von Paulus and his operational staff were known to be in 
the basement of the almost totally destroyed department 
store. The Soviet soldiers had orders to capture him alive. 
Would von Paulus surrender or not? Was he motivated by 
reason or emotion? The Soviet officers and men somehow 
involuntarily respected this man who held out to the last 
and wouldn’t abandon his troops even at the tragic end of 
the battle. 

Finally the sprawling rubble of the department store, in 
which only a corner of its charred walls remained, loomed 
before us. A door led from the outside into the basement to 
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which some wires ran. Everything around it was cleared 
away. This neat patch looked very strange in the midst of 
mountains of broken bricks. The Soviet officer who was to 
deliver the ultimatum to surrender went down into the base- 
ment slowly, as if his boots were sticking to the steps. It 
wasn’t hard to imagine how he felt at that moment. It was 
no joke to creep unarmed into a tiger’s den, even if the tiger 
was wounded. I particularly remember his face—pale and 
perspiring, despite the sharp February wind. Everyone was 
very tense. The soldiers impatiently shifted from foot to foot 
and held their machine-guns at the ready. Who knew what 
von Paulus’ staff might do at the last moment? 

During the six months in Stalingrad everybody had 
grown used to listening to a continual roar, but now one 
could literally hear the seconds ticking by. Again, there was 
the sound of footsteps. The door opened and our officer 
reappeared. His face, pale a few moments ago, was now 
blotchy and red. He did not just climb the steps, he raced 
up them. Forgetting military discipline, the intermediary, 
who had just shown such restraint and bravery, shouted in 
a breaking voice, “It’s been accepted! The ultimatum has 
been accepted! He’s coming out now.” 

And, in fact, a moment later a tall, broad-shouldered, 
stooped man in a military cap and a long fur-lined coat 
came upstairs. His step was firm. We could hear the 
snow crunching under his boots. He looked towards the 
group of officers and pulled a revolver from his pocket. Two 
Soviet officers automatically moved towards him but, hav- 
ing found the senior-ranking officer in the group, he threw 
the revolver down at his feet. Von Paulus’ interpreter, a 
middle-aged man whose thin face was covered with dark 
brown spots from frost-bite, translated the following broken 
Sentence, ‘“The Field Marshal surrenders to the Soviet Com- 
mand. He requests you to treat his staff officers mercifully 
and humanely.” 

That was how I remembered von Paulus—a tall, slightly 
Stooped resolute man with head held high and tired eyes. 
Now this new meeting in Nuremberg more than three years 
later. I impatiently waited for the recess to end and, like every- 
one else, I got stuck in the doors in the most ridiculous way 
as if the first person in would see more than anyone else! 

The defendants were brought in. Then the judges 
appeared. Everyone rose. We had become so accustomed 
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to this ritual that normally we hardly noticed it, but that 
day it seemed superfluous. One could only guess what the 
judges had been talking about in their chambers, but it 
seemed to me that all of them—the tall, thin American, 
Francis Biddle, the heavy Frenchman with the large, droop- 
ing, walrus-like moustache, Henri Donnedieu de Vabres, 
and the unperturbed Soviet judge, Iona Nikitchenko, who, 
in his pince-nez, always looked the perfect image of calm 
concentration—were a bit excited. Only Lord Geoffrey 
Lawrence was his usual self. He unhurriedly put the 
earphones over his gleaming bald-pate and addressed the 
bailiff, ‘Please bring in witness Friedrich von Paulus.” 

The oaken door framed in green marble at the other end 
of the court-room opened. The bailiff brought in a tall man 
in an ordinary navy-blue suit which nevertheless fitted him 
trimly, in military fashion. Another silent scene followed. 
Flash bulbs exploded, and cine-cameras whirred. Everyone 
attentively watched the tall, stooping man mount the wit- 
ness-box. I couldn’t tell what was going on inside him, but 
outwardly he looked perfectly calm. However, there was a 
great panic in the dock. Goering yelled something angrily 
at Hess, but the latter dismissed him with a wave of 
his hand. Keitel and Jod] seemed to shrink as they looked 
quizzically at the witness. For von Paulus to appear was as 
if a ghost had risen from the ruins of Stalingrad and come 
to Nuremberg to bring all the sorrow and pain of his three- 
hundred-thousand-man army, killed or taken captive on the 
banks of the Volga. With great calm, von Paulus laid his 
hand on the Bible, raised two fingers of his mght hand 
and said firmly and solemnly, “‘I swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

His testimony began calmly and without haste. He spoke 
tersely, laconically and distinctly and, although he was 
speaking German and the court could hear him clearly, 
many of the defendants for some reason put on their 
earphones. 

Yes, before the war he was Deputy Chief of the German 
General Staff and he had personally taken part in working 
out the Barbarossa Plan. Yes, he admitted, from the very 
beginning the plan had been conceived as a plan of aggres- 
sion, there had been no question of defensive warfare. It 
had been worked out in August 1940. What was its general 
outline? Its prime objective was to capture Moscow, Lenin- 
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grad, and the whole of the Ukraine. Then to capture the 
North Caucasus with its natural wealth and oil fields. And 
its prime strategic purpose? To establish and consolidate a 
line of defence stretching from Archangel to Astrakhan. 

The witness recalled that at the time Ribbentrop was 
concluding a treaty of non-aggression with the Soviet 
Union, two exercises had been set for the senior officers of 
the General Staff. Both exercises had as their theme “an 
attack according to the Barbarossa Plan”. They were con- 
ducted by Colonel-General Halder. A map of the Soviet 
Union was pinned to the floor and those officers present mov- 
ed little flags and numbered markers about, encircling and 
defeating one Soviet army after another, testing several plans 
of attack. The generals sought the most effective way to 
achieve their main goal—to establish a defensive line 
stretching from Archangel to Astrakhan. The plan’s political 
goal was no secret, either—to eliminate the Soviet Union as 
a state. 

Then the General Staff, including von Paulus, travelled 
through Europe recruiting mercenaries for this war against 
the Soviet Union, enlisting Rumania and Finland, and the 
more cautious Hungarian General Staff. 

Von Paulus spoke in a military manner—briefly and to 
the point. He framed his sentences concisely, probably 
because he had thought it all through during his three years 
in captivity. Recounting the criminal activity of the Wehr- 
macht General Staff, he sometimes looked up at the defen- 
dants, and the men he looked at turned away and began to 
drum their fingers nervously on the side of the dock. The 
journalists scribbled furiously, breaking pencils in their 
haste. Occasionally they waved their hands summoning 
the telegraph couriers. No one wanted to leave the court- 
room. 

Everything von Paulus said was already pretty well 
known from evidence given by other witnesses, or from 
documents, but when the Field Marshal himself described 
it, it acquired special significance. He was the commander 
of the three-hundred-thousand strong army which, in keep- 
ing with the Barbarossa Plan, was led into the centre of 
Russia, and after hopelessly resisting, disintegrated on the 
Lower Volga at Stalingrad. During our Christmas trip we 
had learned how popular the name of this city was even in 
such a forgotten principality as Liechtenstein, where people 
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only knew it trom newspapers. In Paris we had been taken 
lo Stalingrad Boulevard. The stooped man in the witness- 
box who had been buried with great pomp by the nazis, 
although they inwardly cursed him, had now risen from his 
grave, as it were, as a live witness representing all his dead 
and captured men to expose the German General Staff for 
what it was—a tool of international robbery in Hitler’s 
hands as submissive as the Gestapo, the SS or the SD. 

Von Paulus recalled Jodl’s final words when he 
announced the Barbarossa Plan, ‘Gentlemen, you will see 
that within three weeks of the beginning of our offensive, 
this house of cards will collapse.” 

I looked at Jodl. He was intently rolling a pencil ‘along 
the desk in front of him and seemed entirely absorbed in 
this activity. 

As soon as the witness finished his testimony, the 
Western journalists jumped up from their seats and dashed 
from the court-room. They were wrong to leave so soon. The 
Defence now moved to the counter-attack. The first to 
approach the witness box was Seidl. The General Staff were 
not, strictly speaking, his clients, but he had the habit of 
sticking his nose into everyone else’s business, and the more 
reputable lawyers had the habit of sending him to carry out 
dubious tasks they didn't want to handle. 

“Field Marshal, who would you say were the main 
instigators of the war from among the defendants seated 
here?” 

The purpose of the question was clear: to knock the 
witness off balance, put him in an awkward position, and 
cast doubt on him in front of the court, the world press, and 
finally, in front of history. Obviously Seid] thought that, 
face to face with his former colleagues, von Paulus would 
be confused and would try to avoid a direct answer. It 
would then be easy to discredit him through the sort of 
legalistic arguments at which Seidl was a past master. 

Von Paulus looked up at the dock where the defendants 
were seated and, as if looking at each in turn, said 
distinctly, “From among those present—Hermann Goe- 
ring, Wilhelm Keitel, and Alfred Jodl.” 

There was a pause. Sensing defeat, Seidl leaped away 
from the bench, but his colleague, normally a very quiet 
lawyer whose name I didn’t know, took up the attack right 
away. “‘Isn’t it true, Field Marshal, that you are now 
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teaching in the Frunze Military Academy and instructing 
senior officers in the enemy army?” 

Von Paulus laughed, “Certainly not. The outcome of the 
war has proved that I could hardly be invited to teach, even 
in a school for Red non-commissioned officers.” 

The second attack had been beaten off. The Defence 
Counsels engaged in a polite little tiff. The defendants sent 
them notes. 

“Witness Friedrich von Paulus, thank you for your tes- 
timony. You may step down now,” announced the presid- 
ing judge. 

There was another rush for the doors, and the sentries 
were thrust aside. A race to the telegraph office began. The 
correspondents ran and shoved each other out of the way in 
a rush to “stake their claims’’, like gold-prospectors in a 
Jack London story. 

The American journalists reproached me, saying, “It 
wasn’t a nice thing to do not to tell us about today’s sensa- 
tion in time. What are pals for anyway?” 

We couldn’t convince them that we didn’t know either 
that von Paulus had flown into Nuremberg yesterday. It 
seemed impossible to them that we hadn’t known. 

The Soviet Prosecutor’s Assistant, Lev Sheinin, quite a 
good short-story writer who knew what a newspaper sensa- 
tion meant, winked at us, ““We dropped a good one on them 
today!” 

I wanted very much to talk to von Paulus—both for 
personal, human reasons, and for professional purposes. I 
found out where he was staying and located his room in the 
hotel but, alas, neither my fervour, nor my Pravda card, 
which had always helped me, nor even my Colonel’s rank, 
had any effect. It turned out that von Paulus’ son and some 
other relatives had come to see him, and the Soviet colonel 
who was accompanying him explained very tactfully and 
patiently, by way of a final argument, “Put yourself in his 
place. Your son has come to see you, and he’s only here for 
a short time. Would you want to leave him for the sake of 
an interview, even with a Pravda correspondent?” 

What could I say? He convinced me. What did I want to 
discuss with von Paulus, anyway? He had already said all 
that was interesting in the witness-box, and the time had not 
yet come for the rest to be said. 
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10. Congratulations 


Each morning I Kept my appointment with the legless 
pilot. It was incredibly easy to write about him, and I some- 
times did ten or fifteen pages at a go, even though I only 
had in front of me an old notebook with brief entries, half of 
which I couldn’t make out because they’d been written so 
long ago. I didn’t know where my hero was now, or even 
whether he was still alive: had he managed to fight through 
to the final victory, or had he been killed somewhere along 
the Soviet Army’s long road from Kursk to Berlin? 

However, I needed no interviews with him. Senior 
Lieutenant Meresyev, or Maresyev, I couldn’t make out his 
name in my notes—was always with me. We never parted 
company, neither when I was in my tiny room with its 
slanting ceiling under the stairs, nor in the court-room, nor 
at the parties in the Press Camp, nor during the wild gang- 
ster films we were shown in the mess. I listened and jotted 
down all the monstrous testimony, and thought about that 
Russian lad from the Lower Volga. When they began 
talking in court about the Soviet people’s great feat, or the 
Soviet Army’s heroism, I saw him clearly before me—a 
simple, open-hearted, sincere Russian man. 

I was totally absorbed in writing his story and David, 
whose bar I used to visit frequently, even enquired if I had 
got an ulcer. 

I got so carried away with him that | entirely forgot Feb- 
ruary 23 was Red Army Day. It was Kurt who reminded me 
about it. Contrary to his usual practice, my car was waiting 
for me at the gate to our ‘“‘Khaldeian residence’, not at the 
Press Camp’s parking area. When I appeared, Kurt got out 
of the car, stood at attention, greeted me in military fashion, 
and offered me a bouquet of blue snowdrops, carefully 
wrapped in foil. I must have looked puzzled, for he added, 
“Today is the Red Army’s geburtstag. Congratulations, 
Colonel.” 

I was thunderstruck: how could I have forgotten? This 
day we cherish so much. [ hurried off to the telegraph 
office, where piles of telegrams were waiting for us service 
men. There were two for me: one was a very warm message 
from Pravda signed by the Editor Pospelov, the Chief Sec- 
retary Sivolobov, and the head of the paper’s military de- 
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partment, General Galaktionov. I was particularly happy 
about the other telegram, signed “‘Julia, Mama, Andrei and 
Alyona’’. At home they had remembered this day, while I 
forgot, even though the court had been discussing for the 
last few days the Soviet Armed Forces’ feats. 

Shamed, I went home, changed my field tunic for my 
officer’s uniform, pinned my decorations on, and went to 
the Palace of Justice properly dressed for this great day. 
Our officers looked particularly splendid. Vishnevsky 
arrived in his naval uniform adorned with a Senior 
Captain’s insignia and all his military decorations. Together 
with the medal he had received for the victory over 
Germany, he also wore two St. George’s Crosses on old, 
worn-out ribbons, received for courageous action during 
the First World War. He looked very striking. His collecti- 
on of decorations tinkled as he walked, he responded to 
greetings with a firm handshake and, instead of just 
the usual ‘‘Congratulations to you, too”, he said what 
soldiers say when they are decorated, “I serve the Soviet 
Union.” 

Nothing special happened during the court session that 
day, but during the recess we Soviet officers were the centre 
of attention. All sorts of people—journalists, interpreters, 
and court personnel—came up to congratulate us and 
shake our hands. We all knew, though, that the greetings 
and congratulations weren’t addressed to us personally, but 
to the Red Army, whose uniform we wore, and its victories 
which had been talked about so much at the trial. It was 
therefore particularly pleasant to be dressed that day in 
Soviet uniform even in mine which had given me so much 
bother. 

Another small article published in Stars and Stripes gave 
us some amusement that day. It said quite seriously without 
a shade of embarrassment that the news about the Chief 
Soviet Prosecutor shooting Hermann Goering in a fit of 
rage during the trial had not been confirmed. According to 
their Nuremberg correspondent, Goering was safe and 
sound, and capable of testifying. The article about his tragic 
death was due to a mistake in the editorial offices when one 
phrase from their correspondent’s report, “General 
Rudenko morally kills Goering”, was misread. And that 
was that. No one except for us was amazed by it. I easily 
imagined what would have happened, for instance, to me or 
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any other Soviet journalist if we had dealt with the former 
Reich Marshal in such a way. 

I didn’t manage to scrape up any news for Pravda that 
day, but I’ll always remember the day well, especially the 
reception in the evening arranged by the Soviet legal staff 
for their foreign colleagues. It was a small, but very warm 
reception: it was as if the Red Army had temporarily wiped 
out the social distinctions between the judges, prosecutors, 
and journalists at the trial. Everyone toasted the victorious 
Red Army, Generalissimo Stalin, the durability of the anti- 
Hitler coalition, and the destruction of the nazi system. 

At the reception, Nikitchenko introduced Fedin and 
myself to Chief Justice Sir Jeoffrey Lawrence, presiding 
over the trial, a short but solidly-built man with a huge fore- 
head crowned by a shining bald-pate and fluffy fair hair 
trimming the edges. He was wearing gold-rimmed glasses 
which usually perched on the tip of his nose during the 
court sessions, and was dressed in a dinner-jacket with a 
ribbon on its lapel. In short, he was the spitting image of 
Dickens’ Mister Pickwick. However, his Mr. Pickwick’s 
short-sighted eyes gazed at one so sharply and insistently, 
and his face showed such intelligence and dignity, that it 
was obvious straightaway that this good-natured old man 
was out of the ordinary, and that his colleagues had good 
reason to treat him so respectfully, giving him the Chief 
Justice’s gavel by common consent. 

Incidentally, there is a story attached to the gavel Sir 
Jeoffrey used when presiding over the trial, although he in 
fact used this symbolic instrument very rarely. Francis 
Biddle, the American judge, a tall, thin, agile man with a 
moustache a la Adolphe Menjou, and a close friend of 
Roosevelt, had been given the gavel by Roosevelt as a gift. 
Roosevelt had been presented with it by the college of elec- 
tors when he was elected Senator. When Biddle left for 
Nuremberg, feeling sure that, as America’s representative, 
he would be chosen to preside over the trial, he took the 
memento with him. However, the Englishman Lawrence 
was chosen and the generous Biddle offered him the gavel, 
recounting its “history”. The story had an unhappy ending, 
though. Once the gavel’s history got around, it spread like 
wildfire through the Palace of Justice, even getting into the 
press, the gavel disappeared. No one ever found out who 
pinched it. The court personnel were inclined to accuse the 
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journalists, and the journalists naturally accused the legal 
personnel. And so Lord Lawrence received in its place a 
new, more ordinary gavel, which in his hands would itself 
become an historical artifact. 

A formal reception wasn’t really an appropriate place for 
an interview, but Fedin and I nevertheless cornered Mr. 
Pickwick and, champagne glasses in hand, eagerly began to 
ask his opinions on the war criminals and the trial. To our 
surprise, reticent Lord Lawrence began to tell us his 
opinions and thoughts. 

The trial had no precedents in the world’s legal practice. 
It was itself a great legal precedent. For the first time people 
from different countries who cherished freedom and had 
formed a coalition during the war against the aggressor, 
had jointly made international laws in peacetime and on the 
basis of these were trying the main war criminals. Yes, 
gentlemen, this was a great preeedent and perhaps—one 
wanted to believe it—this precedent and the laws made for 
it would serve in the future as a means of preventing aggres- 
sion. 

Lawrence spoke as if he were giving a lecture. Our 
interpreter, Anya, translated his words in a whisper so as 
not to interrupt his train of thought. We asked him what he 
thought about the way the trial was developing. He replied 
that it was still too early to judge, but could still say 
something about it. The top jurists from various countries 
were taking part in this trial, people with the highest qualifi- 
cations. They had different political and legal views, but 
still, during these last five months, they had worked together 
in a friendly way, with only a few exceptions, sharing a 
desire to establish the truth and restore the pictures of the 
crimes in every detail. 

But didn’t he think that the trial sometimes seemed to be 
going too slowly? Perhaps we were too ignorant and simply 
talking nonsense but we felt that even the small amount of 
what had already been said and confirmed by evidence, 
substantial evidence, was enough to warrant the severest 
sentences for the criminals, Fedin ventured very timidly. 

“No, you’re not quite right there,” Lord Lawrence 
answered tactfully. ‘“We’re not avengers, but judges, and we 
mustn’t let ourselves be carried away by emotion. The law 
is the law and we must carry it out rationally, without being 
swayed by our natural human emotions. I remind you 
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again, gentlemen, that this is the first trial of its type in 
history. We don’t have the right to undermine confidence in 
the laws that have just been established for the trial by 
making a false step or by being too hasty in our judgments. 
In order to root out a bad weed, it’s not enough to tear up 
the stalk, one has to feel out and tear up all the weed’s 
roots, and all the smallest branches of these roots, which 
cannot be detected by the naked eye. One can’t just dig up 
the earth, you also have to sift the overturned earth, which 
is what I do in my garden when I’m preparing the ground 
for planting roses. Gentlemen, I do hope that our friendly 
conversation isn’t an interview. As a judge, I don’t have the 
right to make statements to the press before pronouncing 
sentence.” 

The views of the Tribunal’s Chief Justice would have 
certainly been of interest to Pravda readers, but we 
promised not to publish a single word of the conversation. 
However, I wrote the conversation with Lord Lawrence 
down in my diary while it was still fresh in my mind, for it 
seemed to me that his views would still be relevant in the 
future. 

Having exchanged a few more chatty remarks with us, 
Lord Lawrence glanced cunningly over his glasses, and in 
the same words and tone with which he closed a session and 
announced a recess, said, ““Doesn’t this seem to you, gentle- 
men, the most appropriate moment to drain our glasses,” 
and, having sipped his champagne, he walked briskly over 
to another group of guests. 

There was an amusing episode at the end of this pleasant 
evening. The friendly atmosphere of the whole evening final- 
ly eliminated all official formality. The party grew noisy, 
and the guests asked for Russian songs. Well, why not enter- 
tain them? And so we boomed out—not very harmoniously, 
it’s true—first “The Volga Boatmen”, then “The Song 
About Stenka Razin’. Our example proved infectious. 
A sturdy, red-headed Scot who had come to the reception in 
his national costume—gaiters, a kilt, and a black jacket with 
shining buttons—borrowed a flute from a musician and 
began to play Scottish melodies. The Americans roared a 
well-known American flyers song, ‘Flying on a Wing and 
a Prayer’, and the English responded with ‘‘Tipperary”’. 

The groups started mixing. Now everyone wanted to sing, 
and the noise was incredible. I don’t know who requested it, 
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but the orchestra struck up barynya, a Russian folk dance. 
One of the Soviet stenographers, a charming, black-eyed 
brunette, began to dance and Roman Karmen, the Soviet 
cinema director, jumped into the circle after her, expertly 
doing all the steps of a Russian dance. They made a 
handsome couple and their dancing was so lively that the 
spectators began to clap their hands in time to the music. 
One of the Englishmen we knew as a distinguished jurist, 
always a very cool chap, couldn’t restrain himself. He 
jumped into the circle, too, and performed his own English 
steps around the dancing girl. The tempo picked up. 
Karmen threw off his jacket and rolled up his shirt-sleeves. 
His English rival did the same, but his gestures were a bit 
too vigorous and he burst the buttons of his braces. He was 
so carried away that he didn’t notice his trousers falling 
down. He continued to spin round, while his bright blue 
knitted undergarments became more and more visible. 
Then we saw an example of English organisational effi- 
ciency: a group of his countrymen somehow immediately 
appeared on the scene, closed ranks around the dancer and, 
screening him with their bodies, led him out of the hall. 

The merry-making went on, ending after midnight. We 
went back to our lodgings full of impressions from the eve- 
ning. The spring night wafting through the car windows was 
scented with the tinge of this season’s last snow and the 
awakening earth. As always in spring, the stars seemed to 
flicker and twinkle at each other in the dark velvety sky. We 
sat silently, each in his own way reliving the Red Army’s 
Day, celebrated away from home. When we had already 
arrived at Stein’s Nikolai Zhukov, who was sitting next to 
Kurt, turned and said to us, “You know, fellows, it really 
does feel tremendous to wear a Red Army uniform.” 


11. The “‘Sir Winnie” 
Cocktail 


I had some new friends—a whole company of Germans 
with whom I had the best of relations. These friends were 
the local sparrows. My friendship with them began when I 
took out the window-frame in my tiny room and tossed 
crumbs from my sandwiches into the garden (in order to 
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save time I no longer went out to dinner, instead David, the 
barman, sent bags of sandwiches up to me with one of our 
group). Some of the crumbs always fell onto the window-sill 
and instantaneously an aggressive, energetic sparrow flew 
up right under my nose; he bore special markings, and was 
short-tailed, probably as a result of losing his tail in a 
violent fight. Having eaten his fill, he disappeared and came 
back with a whole merry company. However, there were no 
crumbs left because he had eaten them all. So, in order not 
to disappoint my guests, I had to crumble up a whole 
sandwich for them. They flew away for an instant and then 
reappeared, making a rumpus that could only be compared 
to the crowd in David’s bar on a Saturday evening. 

And so things continued in this fashion. The sparrows 
feasted on the other side of the window while I sat by the 
window and worked, and neither side ever trespassed its 
boundaries. How good it felt to work at dawn with a cool 
spring breeze blowing through the window, while my grey, 
feathered friends chirped and fluttered about. The pilot in 
my manuscript had already struggled out of the forest, been 
sheltered by collective farmers, and would soon fly back to 
Moscow. In one of my earlier letters home I had told my 


‘wife about the book I was writing and, in order to commit 


myself to finishing it quickly, I promised to complete it by 
her birthday. However, as she had been clever enough to be 
born on April ist, she replied with slight irony that she took 
this promise as an April Fool’s joke. Now | had to prove I 
was serious, and so I was writing ten or even fifteen pages 
a day like clockwork. 

I was writing very easily now. The story had already 
reached the stage where no more brain-work on the motives 
and actions of the main characters was required and they 
began to live a life of their own. They were alive and active 
and I scarcely managed to write down all their actions, 
thoughts and intentions. 

Today, March 12th, I have written seventeen pages. Not 
bad work, eh, my fine, feathered friends? Well, peck away 
to your hearts’ content and I shall also go off to have break- 
fast, and then go on to the trial—to think how my pilot will 
behave when he arrives in Moscow, and when he goes to 
the military hospital. 

However, over breakfast I sensed something unusual in 
the Press Camp’s atmosphere—an excitement over some- 
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thing about to happen. Our Western colleagues looked at us 
questioningly. Although usually they didn’t hurry too much 
to get to the Palace of Justice, today they ate their break- 
fasts quickly, leapt up from their tables, and ran to the vans. 
Several times the voice of the Press Camp’s officer on duty 
Tang out from the loudspeaker: ‘‘Mr. So-and-So from such- 
and-such a paper, your boss is on the phone. Thank you!” 

I understood that something extraordinary had happened 
again, and so I rushed off to the court, too. Kurt met me 
with the car and gave me a questioning look. Had J heard 
the radio? No? Well, he had been listening to it, and Sir 
Winston Churchill was calling for war against the Soviet 
Union. Everyone in Nuremberg was talking about it. 

“Churchill? Calling for war? When? Where?” 

Kurt did not know exactly. He had only caught the tail- 
end of the broadcast. But everyone was talking about it. In 
the Russian rooms in the Palace of Justice no one knew 
anything for sure, either, but the rumour was being 
discussed by all and sundry. It seemed Churchill had made 
a speech in America, calling for the West to unite against 
the Soviet Union. 

Oleg Troyanovsky was hurrying along the corridor—an 
agreeable young man considered an expert in English by 
both the Americans and us. During the trial he.sat behind 
our Chief Justice and helped the judges to talk among 
themselves. He was consulted when the accuracy of a trans- 
lation was in doubt. Now he was walking down the corridor 
with a bundle of freshly-arrived American papers under one 
arm, reading one of them. 

“Oleg, what’s happened?” 

‘Later, later, I’m in a hurry.” 

“Come on, what’s happened?”’ 

While continuing down the corridor, he translated one of 
the papers’ headlines—I think it was the Paris edition of 
The New York Herald Tribune. The front page bore the 
enormous headline, ‘Churchill: Unite to Stop Russia.” 

Finally Anya arrived with a pile of newspapers and we 
found out what it was all about. Winston Churchill had 
made a speech the day before in Fulton, a university 
town which once a year invites an international figure to 
speak on an important topic of his own choice. The 
meaning of Churchill’s speech has been indicated in the 
headline quoted above. The headlines of other American 
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papers either repeated or paraphrased this first head- 
line: “Sir Winston Churchill Calis for a United Front 
Against Moscow”, ‘Communism—Today’s Greatest 
Danger’, or “The Western World Must Stop Soviet Expan- 
sion”’. 

Anya translated Churchill’s entire speech for us. It wasn’t 
totally unexpected, for similar things had appeared in other 
forms in the Western press for months, but here it was at 
last in black and white, so to speak. Churchill spoke 
directly, calling things by their names, and openly bran- 
dished the old myth of the communist menace like an old 
rag before the cowardly bourgeois. 

“What did you expect? For Churchill to change his 
stripes? A tiger will always be a tiger,” Vsevolod Vish- 
nevsky spat out between clenched teeth. “They won’t calm 
down. They’re afraid of peace. Peace sticks in their throat. 
What did you think? That a tiger would give up eating 
meat?” 

“This is very serious,” Yaroslav Galan said quietly. We 
all turned towards him, for we knew this taciturn person 
never spoke lightly. ‘‘I have acquaintances there among the 
Slav émigré community who are fanatical Catholics. 
They say Catholic priests in the churches are exhorting 
the devout to unite against communism, and are calling 
communism a Satanic heresy. You must have heard about 
the murders of two local inhabitants here at Christmas 
time-~-Communists who had come out of the concentration 
camp.” 

It would be interesting to see how Churchill’s speech 
would affect the trial. Would Robert Ley turn out to have 
been right when he sent memoranda to all the Western 
Allies six months ago from his prison cell, offering his help 
and collaboration against communism? At that time, the 
trial had just begun and it just seemed the ravings of a 
fanatic, the last straw this murderer of the German workers 
clutched to save himself. 

Now practically the same thing was being said not by a 
fear-crazed nazi trembling for his own skin but by the 
recent head of one of the most powerful Alfies in the 
struggle against Hitler. 

We looked at the judges, prosecutors, defence counsels, 
and war criminals particularly attentively that day. How 
would this speech affect the proceedings of the trial? During 
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the recess, we noticed that several of the Defence Counsels 
stayed in their places in the court-room and stood leafing 
through the newspapers as if reading them, but in fact 
making it possible for their clients to read Churchill’s 
speech over their shoulders. They had done this several 
times and no one raised an objection. So, that day Goering, 
Hess and Ribbentrop read it in this way. 

Nonetheless, it seemed to me that the trial proceeded as 
usual. Churchill’s speech had had no influence on the behav- 
iour of the judges and prosecutors. The Defence and the 
war criminals were another matter altogether, however. 
This camp was very animated. The war criminals whispered 
to each other and exchanged notes with their counsels. 
Their faces were very excited and joyful. 

What the defendants said to each other circulated by 
word of mouth among the journalists. We had already 
learned that one of the American guards, a tall, handsome 
fellow with a round, intelligent face, had previously been a 
circus performer. He was said to possess a phenomenal 
memory, and the piéce de résistance of his act was to have 
a member of the audience read an unfamiliar text to him in 
any European language, which he would then repeat word 
for word, even if he didn’t know the language. People were 
now convinced that this fellow was posted on sentry-duty at 
times when it was imperative to know what the defendants 
said to each other. Several of the American journalists, 
including indefatigable Peggy, of course, had become 
friendly with this GI and for a small sum he provided them 
with information. Today we learned from our American 
colleagues that on hearing of Churchill’s speech from his 
counsel, Goering allegedly exclaimed, “What did I say! 
Last summer I couldn’t even hope to five till autumn, and 
now if I do live till autumn I'll probably also live through 
the winter, summer, and spring—many times over. They’ll 
Start fighting among themselves before sentence is pro- 
nounced.” qj 

“I always expected it. Churchill is no fool,” Ribbentrop 
remarked. ‘We're closer to him than the Reds are.” 

Neurath, von Papen and Schacht supposedly exchanged 
the following remarks: 

“Damn it, he’s very outspoken, though, isn’t he?” 

“He feels he acted like a fool in Teheran, and even in 
Yalta he didn’t back a winner.” 
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“Britain will always remain Britain, and British politics 
will never change.” 

Rudolf Hess supposedly remarked to Goering, ‘“‘You’ll 
manage yet to be the next German Fuhrer.” 

It’s difficult to say for sure whether these were the defen- 
dants’ exact words because, after all, by the time they 
reached us they could have been distorted, but it was 
obvious that the war criminals were jubilant. They mentally 
applauded Churchill as a spiritual brother who had given 
them hope. 

But the trial proceeded calmly and unhurriedly as before. 
One could not help thinking, though, that the wheel of 
history might be turned sharply. Perhaps the judges would 
disagree and abandon the trial as had twice been the case 
with Napoleon and Kaiser William II. Georgi Dimitrov’s 
words sprang to mind: ‘“‘A great deal of complicated work of 
an unprecedented nature lies ahead of your lawyers. A very 
great victory will have been won if the trial is brought to a 
conclusion.” After the dreadful lessons of the Second 
World War was the apparatus of world jurisdiction really 
going to run into difficulties again? 

The day’s session ended as usual, but we all felt appre- 
hensive. After the session, Vsevolod Vishnevsky gave an 
interview to a group of Western correspondents who had 
gathered around him in the corridor. 

“Gentlemen, Churchill will never change. We’ve known 
him since the beginning of Soviet power. He organised the 
blockade against our young state and tried to damage us in 
every possible way, so there’s nothing new or surprising in 
what he’s just said.” 

The most enterprising reaction to Churchill’s speech 
came from David. The cocktail list I’ve already men- 
tioned had a new cocktail at the top that day — the ‘‘Sir 
Winnie”. 

A noisy group of journalists was standing by a snack-bar, 
trying this new concoction. Zhukov and I elbowed our way 
through to David and also ordered a drink each, but re- 
gretted it right away. It was hard to work out what this deft, 
jovial alchemist in an American sergeant’s unifornr had 
used as ingredients. The mixture stung our mouths from the 
first sip. We guessed from its taste that it contained pure 
alcohol and something like a hot mixture we used to be 
given as cough medicine when we were children. 
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We put our glasses down without finishing our drinks. 
Ralph and Tanya were sitting beside us on bar stools. 

“Well, how do you like the ‘Sir Winnie’?’’ I asked, as 
they slowly sucked at the burning liquid through their 
straws. 

“So-so...”” answered Tanya non-committally. 

“Pretty unpleasant and, what’s more, not at ail new,” 
said Ralph. So I didn’t understand which Sir Winnie he had 
in mind: the Conservative leader in England or the concoc- 
tion in the glass in front of him. 





12. Germany’s Nazi No. 2 
Testifies 


Hermann Goering did not particularly interest Pravda’s 
editors, which were very justly more interested in the atroc- 
ities perpetrated by the political system he represented 
than in defendants’ personalities. My paper’s readers were 
much more interested in nazism as the latest and most 
extreme form of imperialism and imperialist psychology. 
Therefore, Goering’s examination on the witness-box, 
which the Prosecution had been conducting for several 
days, was not a “‘sensation” in my newspaper’s terms. 

However, for the Western journalists, Goering’s tes- 
timony represented the peak of sensationalism. During his 
testimony, the three signals announcing “a sensation” 
buzzed repeatedly throughout the Palace of Justice. The 
journalists vied with each other in describing Germany’s na- 
zi No. 2, his state of health and his grey suéde suit which still 
bore traces of the countless decorations he had once worn 
not only on his chest but in other places, too. Again and 
again they described his highly unhealthy appearance, 
keeping their readers informed of his sleep and appetite. 
The sergeant with the incredible memory undoubtedly 
became very rich during this time. Dr. Gilbert rarely 
appeared in court and when he did, he disappeared imme- 
diately, afraid probably that the persistent correspondents 
who had the knack of getting what they needed from a 
Person would pick best bits from his future book. There 
were constant queues and arguments over use of the tele- 
graph lines. In fact, this last problem almost led to fistfights. 
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On the first day of Goering’s testimony, when he had 
only just taken his place in front of the microphone, flanked 
on either side by two American soldiers, the following scene 
occurred during the recess. Several correspondents rushed 
up to me dragging a woman with them by the hand; this 
woman turned out to be a certain Russian Princess Lopu- 
khina, who had been brought from Paris as an interpreter. 

“These gentlement wish to say that you come from a hu- 
mane country where equality and brotherhood reign,’’ the 
poor little aristocratic lady said quickly in a frightened voi- 
ce. “‘As your modest Western colleagues, who are now thre- 
atened with very serious troubles, they ask you to help 
them...” 

I tried to wipe the untimely smile off my face. ‘‘Gladly, 
gentlemen. How can a journalist from the world’s most 
humane country help you? What’s your problem?” 

The problem turned out to be that on that day, when all 
the Western newspapers announced that Goering’s tes- 
timony was about to begin, a sharp New York correspon- 
dent representing one of the major press businesses, a 
toffee-nosed snob, who had come here with a secretary and 
stenographers and taken the most expensive suites in the 
Grand Hotel, in short, this American big shot had occupied 
the lines of both telegraph companies connecting Europe 
and America a few minutes before the testimony began. On 
both of these lines his secretary then began to transmit ... 
the Bible. It seems there is a rule in the West that when a 
text is being transmitted it can’t be interrupted; one only 
has to pay more according to the number of words. Taking 
advantage of this perhaps sensible rule and having a lot of 
money at his disposal, the correspondent had occupied both 
lines and, between passages from the Bible, was sending 
scraps of information that were probably not very exciting, 
but were nevertheless eagerly awaited in America—for 
instance: “‘It is spring-time in Nuremberg and outside the 
Palace of Justice the cherry trees are in blossom, but 
Germany’s nazi No. 2 is dashing around his cell, waiting to 
be summoned to the court-room.”’ Then another text from 
the Bible is followed by a sentence of this type: ‘Goering, 
once renowned as one of the most subtle connoisseurs of 
international cuisine, and whose table was one of Berlin’s 
most elegant, is now awaiting his examination, eating oat- 
meal porridge from the lid of a soldier’s mess-tin.” Then 
another passage from the Bible, and: “Your correspondent 
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talked yesterday with Goering’s wife, Emmy, a singer who 
was very popular with Berlin’s connoisseurs of vocal art. 
This youthful-looking woman, still fresh and beautiful at 
forty-one, told your correspondent she had heard her poor 
husband’s voice over the radio and was shocked by how 
weak he sounded.” 

In short, both telegraph wires to New York were trans- 
mitting a stream of nonsense until Goering’s testimony 
actually began, and this New York press shark was leaving 
no room on the wires for the small fry. American editors 
were already sending furious telegrams to the other corre- 
spondents saying: ‘‘Where have you disappeared to, damn 
it? Why the silence? Wire everything about Goering right 
away.” This heart-rending conflict apparently took place 
then at the telegraph office. 

I understood it all, but what could I do for my colleagues 
except genuinely commiserate with them? 

The little princess with the round face and mass of 
freckles on her turned-up nose, babbled on: “‘These gentle- 
men Say that they are your press colleagues and that you, as 
a representative of the Soviet Union, must help them. 
They’re in for serious trouble: they might even lose their 
jobs.” 

“But how? What can I do for them?’’ 

“You have the Soviet telegraph line to Moscow. They 
want to use this wire to send their reports to America by a 
round-about route—through Moscow.” 

I very much wanted to help these splendid fellows whose 
problem I understood very well, but what could 1 do? Our 
line was a military one and only went from Berlin to 
Moscow. It did not extend beyond the Soviet Union at the 
other end. I explained this to them as best I could, and the 
Princess translated my reply. 

“But still, can you give us some advice?” 

“T swear I don’t know. The only thing to do is to punch 
him on the nose in some dark corner of the Press Camp.” 

To jump ahead for a moment, I later had cause to regret 
I'd given such rash advice. I'll just remark that the Soviet 
correspondents were not a part of the journalistic hysteria 
prevailing at the time. 

During Goering’s testimony I only made a few notes, but 
when Germany’s nazi No. 2, ‘‘the National-Socialist Party’s 
favourite”, and “the Fiihrer’s closest friend and associate” 
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at last revealed his true face more clearly, it began to seem 
more worthwhile to deal with the personality of “Hitler’s 
faithful paladin”. 

During Goering’s examination, I constantly remembered 
the conversation with Georgi Dimitrov and tried to under- 
stand what sort of a person Hermann Goering was. What 
could possibly make a man of his type one of the most 
powerful leaders of a large country with strong cultural 
traditions like Germany? Every day during Goering’s tes- 
timony I became more and more convinced of the truth of 
Dimitrov’s observation that one couldn’t judge men like 
those now sitting in the dock by traditional standards. 
Goering wasn’t at all the fat, stupid pig that caricatures 
made him out to be. He was undoubtedly an unusual and 
outstanding person of his type, but only within the frame- 
work of the repulsive, monstrous and dreadful National- 
Socialist system. Goering was one of the founders of this 
system and, at the same time, its typical product. He was 
flesh and blood part of national socialism, and his criminal 
nature in all its manifestations was only an expression of the 
criminality underlying the National-Socialist system. 

““Give the Tribunal a short account of your life up to the 
outbreak of the First World War and during the war,” the 
Defence Counsel, Dr. Stahmer, asked Goering. 

The typical biography of a young Prussian from a 
military background followed. The Cadet Corps. Service as 
an infantry lieutenant. Pilot-training. Service as a 
pilot—reconnaissance and bombing missions. Wounded in 
combat. Return to the Air Force. Richthofen Squadron 
commander. Goering, the hero of the German Burgers. His 
large, smarmy face frequently appears in the popular press. 
A splendid fellow, a brave eagle, a true German. He 
shamelessly bombs defenceless French cities during the First 
World War. 

He is put on the list of war criminals and when the war 
ends in defeat for Germany, he flees abroad, hiding his 
cowardice by saying he disagrees with the Weimar Repub- 
lic, which in fact takes not the slightest interest in him. 

He returns to Germany only when he is in danger of 
being handed over to the Entente, and fate brings him and 
Hitler together. Birds of a feather flock together. Lance- 
Corporal Adolf Schickigruber, entirely undistinguished in 
the war, needed Goering, the recent darling of the Prussian 
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Burgers, in order to bring an aura of respectability to his 
newly-formed party made up of Jew-baiters, thugs, and the 
declassé elements. Goering needed Hitler to find a pedestal 
for himself, so that he could again become famous. Both 
partners knew that the word “socialism” in the party’s 
name was a fraud, and that the party’s slogans were not 
addressed to workers but to the people termed mitrelstemm 
in German, i.e. the most frantic members of the Burgers and 
declassé elements. Hitler had a keen nose and he immediate- 
ly found something for the former officer to do. Goering was 
assigned the organisation of the nazi gangs known as storm- 
troopers. But Hitler also had an even more important task 
for him: he wanted to use the former Imperial Air Force ace 
to make contact with banking and industrial circles, which 
were still looking askance at the new party—after all, its 
name included the word ‘“‘socialism’”, and its members 
were, for the most part, highly unrespectable riff-raff. Goe- 
ring became a firm link between Hitler and the directors of 
German business concerns. 

After the unsuccessful Munich beer-hall putsch, in which 
Goering was wounded during the brawling, he again fled 
abroad. He returned only in 1927 and was again widely 
used by Hitler for contacts with capitalist magnates and 
banking big wigs. The nazi storm-troopers and secret po- 
litical police detachments were now under Ernst R6hm’s 
leadership. 

Goering was back on his pedestal again, and now it 
became clear from his biography what a gang of criminals 
the highest nazi circles were, nourished by the supermag- 
nates of German industry—the Krupps, the Thyssens, the 
Voglers. With their help and support, Hitler began to 
prepare for the seizure of power. Goering recounted in his 
testimony how this was done. The Chief American Prosecu- 
tor asked him if he intended from the very beginning to 
overthrow the Weimar Republic. Goering replied cynically, 
“That was, as far as I am concerned, my firm intention.” 

Jackson: “And now, upon coming to power, you imme- 
diately abolished parliamentary government in Germany?” 

Goering: “We found it to be no longer necessary.” 

This war criminal’s explanation contains the essence of 
the nazi policies, directed by the leading German monopo- 
lists. What does the law matter? What does the people’s will 
matter? ‘“‘We found it to be no longer necessary”—that’s 
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all. It is significant that the American press, and indeed the 
Western press as a whole, ignored this essential part of 
Goering’s testimony—we found this out when we received 
the Western papers. Not a word about it. But they 
had descriptions of Goering’s appearance and of how poor 
Emmy Goering had come to Nuremberg, taken up resi- 
dence in a suburban house and suffered because her dear 
Hermann, who was used to refined food, long walks after 
meals, and hunting expeditions, was now deprived of these 
pleasures. The most important point, i.e. how the nazi party 
expressing the will of business monopolies disposed of the 
weak Weimar Republic, was only mentioned in passing. 

I naturally was particularly interested in Goering’s tes- 
timony on the events that took place in the early hours of 
February 27, 1933, the night of the Reichstag fire—‘‘Goe- 
ring’s most important act’’—which served as the pretext for 
banning the German Communist Party, and the legal enact- 
ment of his ban was soon enforced. I was all the more inter- 
ested in this because, as I mentioned earlier, I had met the 
other major figure in this tragedy, Georgi Dimitrov, before 
coming to Nuremberg. In the evenings I leafed through the 
transcript of the Leipzig trial from our law library. This 
whole trial was a set-up from beginning to end; it was 
thought up to justify to world opinion the nazis’ elimination 
of their chief and most persistent opponents, the Commu- 
nists, and to present national socialism as “the bulwark of 
Western civilisation against the Communist barbarians”. 
During the Leipzig trial, Georgi Dimitrov, who was one of 
the defendants, behaved like a prosecutor and sought to 
unmask his accusers rather than to justify himself. “I am 
not a debtor, but a creditor here,” he said proudly, chal- 
lenging his judges boldly. ‘““You wanted a political trial, and 
you'll get a political trial.” 

Now here was Goering, the instigator and executor of this 
act of provocation, who had tried to cross swords with 
Dimitrov in Leipzig, in the dock himself. No, this, of 
course, wasn’t a fat, stupid pig, but true talent in a purely 
nazi form. Goering was a cunning scoundrel, an able schem- 
er, and a pompous poseur all rolled up in one. While the 
Reichstag was in flames (a fire started on his orders), he 
(like Nero) and Hitler stood on a balcony and watched it 
burn. On the basis of previous evidence, the court knew for 
certain that both Hitler and Goering had beforehand drawn 
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up lists of Communist Party leaders and prominent party 
members who were to be arrested as soon as the fire began. 

“Is this true?” asked Prosecutor Jackson. 

“T had no reason or motive for setting fire to the Reichs- 
tag,’ Goering answered evasively. ‘“‘From the artistic point 
of view I did not regret at all that the assembly chamber 
was burned....”’ 

Goering was cornered. The court knew the names of 
three storm-troopers who had set fire to the Reichstag on 
Goering’s instructions. The prominent Gestapo chief, Hans 
Gisevius, gave details of the plan: ten reliable storm-troop- 
ers were trained to carry out the plan; Goering was kept 
informed of all details, and on his instructions it was 
decided to accuse the Communists and to begin the 
arrests.... The Reichstag premises were deliberately left 
without fire protection that night.... The proof piled up, yet 
Goering still tried to slip out of it: “If the SA did indeed set 
fire to the Reichstag it does not imply that I knew anything 
about it.” 

When he was asked why he had accused the Communists 
of arson while the fire was still burning without even 
attempting to investigate the matter, Goering finally 
admitted that was what the Fuhrer had wanted. 

Thus, through acts of provocation Hitler and Goering 
eliminated not only their opponents, the Communists and 
Social-Democrats, but also their own associates. In discuss- 
ing my visit to Heinrich Hoffmann’s room, I already 
mentioned how Goering, with the help of a night club 
entertainer, had managed to arrange the dismissal of 
General Blomberg, an authoritative figure in Berlin, from 
his post as War Minister. In the same manner he also 
disposed of his closest competitor in Hitler’s retinue, Ernst 
Rohm, head of the storm-troopers, who by that time had 
become extremely powerful. At just the right moment, when 
the pathologically suspicious Hitler was in a bad mood, 
Goering gave him information about a prominent Silesian 
storm-trooper leader who had recently fired a shot into 
Hitler’s portrait. This was enough to convince Hitler that 
there was a plot against him. Goering was given the task of 
Carrying out the so-called ‘“‘night of the long knives’, when 
all the leaders of the six-million storm-troopers were elimi- 
nated in one fell swoop. Hitler was in Munich, where he 
directed R6hm’s arrest and murder. Goering was similarly 
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occupied in Berlin, taking special care that all the storm- 
troopers in any way involved in the Reichstag fire were 
arrested. Goering’s biography was full of similar acts of 
provocation. 

Goering’s skilful organisation of aggressive actions 
against other countries was also a significant part of his later 
biography; ‘faithful Hermann” directed these activities 
totally shamelessly. A transcript of one of his telephone 
conversations with Vienna was otfered in evidence. The 
Austrian President was being stubborn: he did not want to 
appoint the prominent Austrian nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart 
(now among the war criminals at Nuremberg), as his Vice- 
Chancellor as dictated by Berlin. Goering was being 
reported of this on the telephone. 

Goering: ‘‘Well, so what? Then Seyss-Inquart should 
chuck out the President.” 

And right away he dictated on the phone the composition 
of the new Austrian government and a decree stating that 
any Austrian citizen who didn’t support this government 
would be handed over to a German court martial as a 
Communist and traitor to his country. 

In the evening, the nazi emissary in Vienna reported to 
Goering by phone that the government they needed had 
been formed. 

Goering (interrupting him): “Yes, yes, the government. 
You are now the government. Listen, Kepler, take a pencil 
and write down the communique that Seyss-Inquart will 
give to the press. You’ve got a pencil? Write: ‘The provi- 
sional Austrian Government which, after the dismissal of 
the Schuschnigg Government, considers its task to establish 
peace and order in Austria, sends to the German Govern- 
ment the urgent request to support it in its task.... For this 
purpose it asks the German Government to send German 
troops as soon as possible.’ You’ve got it? Now take action 
on it.” 

Goering acted in the same insolent fashion when he 
decided the fates of the peoples of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Of 
course, each situation had its own variations, but essentially 
they were all the same. This was the special method of the 
nazi party as a whole and of its representative, “faithful 
Hermann’’, whom Hitler considered the most appropriate 
person to carry out various operations aimed at subjugating 
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Europe. Goering did not try very hard to deny all this in 
court. 

However, as soon as they began discussing the Soviet 
Union he immediately changed his tune and not only tried 
to take a strategic line of defence, and show war against the 
Soviet Union was unavoidable as a preventive, defensive 
action, only undertaken to ward off attack by the Red 
Army, he went even further. Although the Barbarossa Plan 
had already been made public in court, and dozens of 
witnesses had given evidence on it, Goering immediately 
tried to deny taking part in drawing up the plan. The 
following interesting dialogue took place between him and 
his Defence Counsel: 

Dr. Stahmer: “What was your attitude toward an attack 
on Russia at that time?” 

Goering: ‘‘At first, I was very much surprised at the time 
and asked the Fuhrer to give me a few hours to state my 
view.... Then in the evening ... I urged the Fuhrer not to 
start a war against Russia at that moment, or even a short 
time after.” 

During the cross-examination, however, the Soviet Pros- 
ecutors presented their evidence in turn and tore away 
Goering’s disguise of peace-lover. 

It came to light that Germany’s nazi No. 2, who had 
recarved the map of Europe in his own way and decided the 
fates of entire peoples, was also a first-class villain and 
thief. He became the wealthiest man of fascist Germany. 
His castle, Karinhall, was an enoimous repository of artistic 
treasures transported from the occupied countries. The 
international concern, the Hermann Goering Company, 
branches of which were organised during the occupation in 
the Donbas and Ukraine, became one of the most powerful 
world monopolies. 

Moreover, Goering was not averse to bribe-taking. He 
sued Philip Reemtsma, the cigarette king, in court for income 
tax evasion. The latter presented Goering with a ‘‘small 
present’”” of seven million marks and the matter was 
dropped. It was established that the nazi No. 2 helped 
some Jewish bankers and industrialists to flee abroad, but 
on one condition: that they left their property and capital to 
him, Goering. 

Goering’s art collections in Karinhall grew as each occu- 
pied country was seized. Goering intended to create an art 
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gallery, no less prestigious than the Louvre or the Hermi- 
tage, and very energetically set about filling this gallery with 
paintings from the very best private collections. A telegram 
sent by a German functionary from occupied Paris was 
presented in court: ‘‘The special train arranged for by Reich 
Marshal Hermann Goering, comprised 25 express baggage 
cars filled with the most valuable paintings, furniture, 
Gobelin tapestries, works of artistic craftsmanship, and 
ornaments.”’ In a letter to Rosenberg, Goering bragged: “‘I 
have now ... perhaps the greatest private collection of Ger- 
many, if not of all Europe.” 

This was how Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Reich Mar- 
shal, Commander-in-Chief of the nazi Luftwaffe, Director 
of the Five-Year Plan, the founder and leader of the SA, 
and Hitler’s closest associate, was introduced to the Tribu- 
nal. 

It was noteworthy that Goering, despite being one of the 
founders of the National-Socialist Party, did not once dur- 
ing the trial defend national socialism, his personal ideals, 
or even Hitler, who had considered Goering his failthful 
friend. I would very much have liked at that: moment to 
be in Bulgaria, see Georgi Dimitrov and tell him how the 
man who had set up the Leipzig trial had acted when he him- 
self became a defendant. He only wanted to slip out 
of the charges, avoid facing the consequences, and pass the 
blame onto the three dead men—Hitler, Goebbels and 
Himmler. 

If the Red Army had not fought bravely against all odds 
to halt nazi expansion, Goering and the likes of him would 
now be ruling Europe. 


13. My Hero Sets Off 


Strange though it may seem, Goering’s examination in 
court played a positive role in my literary affairs, although 
Goering himself had absolutely no relation to what I was 
writing. I have already mentioned that it was Goering’s 
remarks about the ‘enigmatic’ Soviet people whom 
bourgeois Europe had never understood, who defeated Kei- 
tel’s plundering armies, Goering’s air force, who sank Rae- 
der’s ships, and finally at the end of the war raised their flag 
over the nazi citadel—that it was these remarks that 
prompted me to sit down to write a book about one of these 
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people, Senior Lieutenant Alexei Meresyev, which I began 
about a month ago. I would rush to my work on this book 
every day from the court-room where all the nazi crimes 
were being unravelled, to continue writing this story about a 
Soviet man. This book distracted me from everything I saw 
and heard at the trial. 

Thus the vanquished, defeated, sinking fascist world, 
whose leaders were being called to account before the Trial 
of Peoples, clashed with the simple, honest and wonderful 
world of this Soviet man, and it was the latter world that 
emerged victorious. The story was incredibly pleasant and 
easy to write. Nikolai Zhukov, an old friend and fan of my 
story who had recently been asking me ‘‘Are you writing?” 
instead of simply saying ‘Hello’, now had to listen every 
morning—whether he wanted to or not—to my reports on 
the work in progress, i.e. what had happened to the pilot in 
the story that morning; he always encouraged me, saying, 
“Wonderful, push on with it.”” 

Page after page seemed to fly out from under my pen. I 
had neither a summary nor a plan: only this notebook with 
the reporter’s jottings taken long ago. I did not know how 
this fellow had fought after our distant meeting at Orel. I 
did not know whether he was alive or had been killed in 
action against Hermann Goering’s ace-pilots of the Rihtho- 
fen squadron. I only had the notebook headed ‘“‘The Flights 
Calendar of the 3rd Squadron” in which I had recorded this 
fellow’s story on an August raspberry-scented night. It was 
my only guide to his life. 

I sat so quietly while diligently writing that my friends, 
the Nuremberg sparrows, who were already accustomed to 
see a human figure hunched over the desk inside the 
window at dawn every day and probably beginning to 
accept me as some strange, inanimate object, boldly flew 
into the room after eating the crumbs I strewed on the 
window-sill every evening, hopped about my desk and nois- 
ily conversed among themselves, apparently in their native 
German language. 

Today I frightened them by standing up and leaving the 
desk earlier than usual. Zhukov who was washing in the 
bathroom asked me how it was going, and I answered, 
“Tve finished”’. 

“You don’t say!” 

“That’s how things are.” 
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I was terribly proud and could hardly believe that this 
book which had been shaping in my mind for so many 
years was finally written. I even felt sad somehow to part 
with it. | arranged with a typist who lived nearby in a wing 
of the Faber mansion to dictate the book to her daily after 
the court sessions, beginning the next day. I nervously 
awaited the first session with her because, as a rule, writers 
consider typists their most attentive readers and objective 
critics. It was a pleasant feeling to take a fat folder of 
heavily-scribbled pages, to feel its weight in your hands, 
and to say proudly, “I’ve done all this in nineteen days!”’ 
Now was the time to lie down and get some sleep. In recent 
weeks I had worn myself out and become rather wild- 
looking. My hair had grown longish and people told me 
I’d even lost weight, which might very well have been true 
as my shirt-collar seemed a bit loose. But how could I 
sleep? I wanted to get things done. 

I went to the Palace of Justice and sent a telegram to my 
wife reporting I’d finished the story as promised, that it was 
being retyped and that she would receive it in time for her 
birthday. I also sent a telegram to F. I. Panfyorov, Editor 
of the journal Oktyabr, where I had published my first book 
before the war, and he had encouraged my first stumbling 
literary efforts. My telegram to him read: “Have finished 
book of uncertain genre. Twelve signatures. Hero pilot, real 
figure, tentatively entitled ‘Story About a Real Man’. Dead- 
line receipt April 1. Humble greetings.” 1 don’t know 
myself why I sent this second telegram. In fact, it didn’t 
make much sense to apply to a journal, offering them 
something that was still indefinite, not knowing how 
they would react to the story. But I was burning with impa- 
tience. 

When I returned to the Press Camp, I did not go to our 
Tower of Babel, even though that day they were showing 
some box-office hit with the actress who had sat beside 
me the first day of the trial. Instead I went to the park. It 
wasn’t damp there any longer, and the green grass was thick 
on the ground, the tress were in leaf and flowering 
bird-cherry trees glimmered like white mist in the dim 
depths of the ravine where a stream trickled melodiously 
far below. 

I wandered along the pathways, breathing in the lush, 
intoxicating fragrance of spring, and thought about my 
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hero, this swarthy Russian fellow. Would it have been 
possible for such a fellow to turn up in Goering’s air 
armadas? They, too, had no shortage of brave pilots. Kurt 
also fought well: the Germans didn’t give Iron Crosses to 
their front-line soldiers just like that. Kurt had flown his 
blazing plane back across the front-line to his own side and 
parachuted out. But he himself admitted that he was moti- 
vated by fear of being shot down over territory held by our 
troops, by a desire to live and reach the German defence 
lines. Could Kurt, a fine fellow though he was, have tried so 
hard to resume flying, have made such super-human efforts 
to return to the fighting and exposed his life to danger again 
and again? The question arose: for what and for whom was 
he fighting? 

I remembered a conversation long ago on the western si- 
de of the Dnieper river during the days when the nazi divi- 
sions were routed at Korsun-Shevchenkovskaya. I was spen- 
ding night by chance with the tank brigade of Marshal 
P. A. Rotmistrov’s army. We slept in a school where the 
tank brigade’s general headquarters was located, and my 
neighbour on the straw-covered floor was a stocky Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel with a broad copper-coloured face and a 
fleshy scarlet scar running across his eyebrow and nose. We 
spoke of military matters and discussed whether a large 
concentration of German forces would be able to break out 
of the Soviet encirclement, even partially. There were differ- 
ent opinions, but the Lieutenant-Colonel insisted: “‘They 
won’t be able to. We’ve disrupted their control.” 

“When the Germans are on the offensive, they’re 
strong,” he said in a hoarse breaking voice. ‘Even on the 
defence they can hold out to the last. But if their control has 
been disrupted, as it is now, they just turn into a flock 
of sheep without a ram to guide them. They just knock 
about without knowing what they're doing, crying, ‘Hitler 
kaputt? You know what I think? When we make it to their 
Vaterland there will be no partisan warfare there. They 
aren’t capable of it. Their morale is different...” 

The Lieutenant-Colonel knew the enemy. Twice he had 
had to escape from an encircled area. He had been in many 
battles and had been seriously wounded. He deserved to be 
believed, yet 1 asked why he thought as he did. 

“Because they have no guiding idea. Kill, burn, and 
rob—is this an idea? ‘Hey old woman, give us a chicken, an 
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egg..... This can only draw them on while they are 
advancing. But now they have nothing left except ‘Hande 
hoch’.” 

I frequently recalled this conversation when the Red 
Army entered Germany. White sheets hung from the win- 
dows in all the towns we occupied. The Soviet patrols had 
nothing to do. Werwolfs? They turned out to be one of 
Dr. Goebbels’ inventions. At the first order, all men, sol- 
diers and civilians, came to Soviet commandants’ offices in 
an organised fashion. Those who carried weapons, surren- 
dered them at the appointed places. 

When you live in the surroundings where you grew up, 
reached maturity and entered the adult world, everything in 
these surroundings seems ordinary, is taken for granted. 
But if you have an opportunity to compare, you suddenly 
see things you don’t notice when you are at home. You 
realise how special the Soviet people are in a very tangible 
way—how much morally purer, how much kinder, how 
much more courageous, more self-effacing and, of course, 
stronger.... 

There was a marvellous spring-time dusk among the old 
oaks and elms in the park. Loud strains of jazz boomed 
from the windows of the Press Camp, the stream tinkled 
softly in the ravine, and somewhere in the depths of the 
park an owl hooted. My boots, lashed by the moist spring 
grass, were soaked through and the chill penetrated 
my overcoat, yet I didn’t want to return to my lodgings. 
I had said good-bye to Alexei Meresyev, my legless pilot, 
and my room was empty. I didn’t know if I would be able 
to sleep. 

By the way, I forgot to relate one amusing occurrence. 
The American reporters whom I’d spoken to earlier did in 
fact punch hard the monopolist who had occupied all the 
telegraph wires and prevented them from filing their own 
news reports about the trial on time. The fellow had a 
plaster on his chin for a few days, as well as a black eye and 
a missing front tooth, which took the charm out of his 
usually blinding smile. Of course, he told everyone he 
tripped over a carpet on the stairs, but he tried so hard to be 
convincing that the story seemed highly improbable. Well, I 
suppose, to each his own, as the sign read on the gates of 
the Dachau concentration camp, which was allegedly com- 
posed by Hitler himself. 
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14. Holidays in Prague 


Easter came. The spring weather was marvellous. My 
friends, the sparrows, were carrying on at the top of their 
voices, like a crowd of Germans in a local bar on a Sunday 
evening. A sea of snow-drops covered the sun-drenched 
hillocks in the park. In places they were so thick that the 
green grass seemed light blue. Bells chimed out from those 
bell-towers that were still intact. In the morning Kurt 
appeared at my door in his best suit, immaculately pressed 
and smelling strongly of benzine cleaning fluid; he cere- 
moniously placed something wrapped in a starched napkin 
on the table. It was an Easter cake, rather like the apple- 
jam cakes we have at home. Knowing that Kurt’s family 
rarely had enough to eat and that food was astronomically 
expensive here, I accepted the cake as if it were a royal gift. 
Fortunately, I had an Easter box of chocolates bought in 
the American officers’ PX and so was able to reciprocate 
Kurt’s mother’s generous gift. 

That day Kurt and I parted company for a while. The 
Tribunal went into recess for the Easter holidays and a 
group of Soviet journalists, including Yuri Korolkov, Mi- 
khail Gus, Sergei Krushinsky, Nikolai Lanin, Boris Afana- 
syev and myself, accepted an invitation from our Czechos- 
lovak friends to spend the holidays in Czechoslovakia. As I 
mentioned earlier, we had already struck up a very warm 
friendship with the merry, witty Czech journalists. They 
were good journalists, travelled extensively and had plenty 
of international contacts, and so were able to help us a great 
deal for, with the exception of Daniil Kraminov, none of us 
had any experience in living abroad. Our Czech friends 
invited us to visit their country. The office of the chief 
Czechoslovak legal representative at Nuremberg quickly 
processed our passports, exchanged our money for koruny, 
and on the second day of Easter, early in the morning, we 
were already at Nuremberg’s Eastern Station. 

During and after the war, I often had to travel abroad: I 
flew by air, went by car and in cross-country vehicles, and 
during the Slovak uprising I even had to make long jour- 
neys on horseback. But I hadn’t been on a train since the 
beginning of the war. From lack of habit, it felt rather 
Strange climbing into the carriage. And to my shame, I fell 
asleep immediately in my snug corner, probably because I 
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hadn’t heard the rhythmic rattling of train wheels in such a 
long time. 

The whole group was in two adjacent compartments. 
One was for the Russians, and the other was for the Czechs 
and Slovaks. When I was awakened by a jolt, everyone was 
mixing in the two compartments. Czechs, Slovaks and Rus- 
sians were either crowded together on the benches or 
squatting on the floor, enthusiastically singing the world- 
famous song Katyusha in their native languages. There was 
a radio-operator from Radio Prague among the Czechs, a 
young fellow with a splendid voice. He began to sing 
Katyusha and everyone joined in so sincerely and happily 
that it seemed as if the music itself was making the carriage 
jog and jolt along. Then our foreign colleagues struck up 
one of their own merry and mischievous songs with playful 
words and a lively refrain, and we picked up the melody 
and energetically sang the refrain at the top of our voices. 

Outside the windows, spring was in full bloom. Having 
emerged from the snow at last, the green winter-corn blazed 
dazzlingly, and the blossoming gardens rolled by like pink 
and white clouds hanging low over the luxuriant, moist 
earth. The war had passed by or, more accurately, had 
scarcely touched this region. The villages and small towns 
consisting of houses with steeply sloping roofs and white- 
washed timber walls and churches whose lofty spires 
pierced the blue sky, looked as if they’d just been washed 
and ‘decorated for a festive occasion. The station buffets, 
however, were empty and the people dressed in their 
Sunday-best looked hungry. Here and there we saw clean, 
respectable-looking beggars. We only had money with us, 
but our friends had been more far-sighted. Their knapsacks 
contained food for the journey and several bottles of slivo- 
vice and borovicka, marvellous drinks that opened people’s 
hearts and made them friendly, as Krushinsky and I 
remembered from the war. None of the Soviet journalists, 
except the two of us, had been in Czechoslovakia before. 
We knew the country and were as excited about going there 
as to a rendezvous with a beloved woman. 

We crossed the border without even noticing it. The 
landscape hardly changed: the same gently-sloping hills 
and mountains, the same villages with their little houses, 
their tiled, sharply-pointed roofs, the same small towns 
with their narrow cobble-stone streets and their modest 
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shops. Only the uniforms of the railway officials changed, 
and the towns and villages suddenly seemed empty of 
inhabitants: the German population of this border region 
had emigrated to Germany and new inhabitants had not yet 
moved in. 

I mentioned earlier how I came to Prague on a communi- 
cations plane that landed in Sokol Stadium. Jan Drda, who 
arranged this trip and accompanied us, said we would be 
met in Prague by local journalists who would be our hosts, 
and that among them would be Marie Majerova, the out- 
standing writer of many Czech literary classics and a long- 
standing friend of the Soviet Union. 

“Sergei, do you remember how we met her for the first 
time?” I asked Krushinsky. 

“How could I forget? She showed she knew the Russian 
character so well that I'll always remember her.” 

We did, in fact, make her acquaintance in an unusual 
way. Soviet tanks rumbled across Prague’s main square, 
after two days on the road through the Ore Mountains 
that had had left them covered in grease and greenish 
dust. They ambled across the square like tired, good- 
natured beasts, making a path for themselves through the 
noisy, celebrating crowd. The grimy but cheerful tank-driv- 
ers sat on the outside of their tanks and shyly returned the 
greetings. Girls in colourful national costumes also perched 
on the tanks and moved among the rumbling flow of 
armoured vehicles. Russian and Czech “‘hurrahs”’ filled the 
air—it was the end of the war, which had come a day later 
for Prague than for other cities of the world. 

Krushinsky and I elbowed our way through the crowd, 
terribly tired and our faces smeared with lipstick. People 
slapped us on the shoulder or shook our hands, and girls 
kissed us, leaving vivid streaks on our dusty cheeks. On a 
corner we saw a short, stocky woman with a pleasant round 
face framed by a lace cap, from under which wispy curls 
like a little boy’s fell onto her forehead. The cap was only 
one detail of her entire costume, which included several 
short skirts and a fancy lace blouse. She wore striped stock- 
ings. On the ground in front of her there was a basket with 
a big jug and small earthenware cups. She was stopping 
Russians in uniform and giving them drinks. When she 
stopped us, too, we naturally didn’t refuse and knocked 
back a cupful each. When we finished our drinks and 
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reached into pockets, the woman waved her hands 
and said in quite good Russian, ‘“‘No, no. You’re guests, 
and very dear guests, at that. We’ve waited a long time 
for you.” 

This was a splendid touch for our reports on the Red 
Army’s entrance into Prague and Krushinsky, who liked 
accuracy in everything, took out a memo pad and asked the 
woman’s surname. 

“Marie Majerova,” she said. 

“Majerova? Are you a relative of the writer, Marie 
Majerova?” we exclaimed together for we knew that the 
writer by this name who was fairly well known in our count- 
ry lived somewhere in Prague. 

“I am the writer, Marie Majerova,” she said, smiling 
broadly and showing two rows of beautiful white teeth. 
“Have you heard of me?” 

This was how we met and became friends with this fine 
person, and she has forever become a part of my image of 
Czechoslovakia, that warm-hearted, lively, gifted country, 
long since a friend of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
people. 

Now Czechoslovakia spread before us again with its 
green hills, fields, woods and groves. At this point it no 
longer resembled Bavaria as it did in the border areas, but 
had its own unique and, one might even say, Slavic charac- 
ter. 

Everything that had happened almost a year ago in 
Prague on Wenceslas Square seemed to be repeating 
itself when we arrived at the station. A short, stocky woman 
with a sweet face and big, bright black eyes was standing in 
a group of journalists and smiling at us in welcome—Marie 
Majerova. When the noisy greetings ended, she pulled a 
decanter and tumblers out of her carry-all, handed them 
around to us and, just as before, poured us that incompa- 
rable slivovice which Prague-dwellers claim jokingly was 
invented in the Middle Ages by alchemists whose work- 
shops can still be seen outside Hradéany. 

“T know how to greet Russian friends,” she said, raising 
a tumbler to her lips. 

This is how our Easter trip to Czechoslovakia began. We 
motored all over this hospitable, cosy land in our swift 
black Tatras, shaped like a fish. We watched as glass- 
blowers in the famous Bohemian glass factories turned 
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multi-coloured glass into flowers, trees, people and animals, 
unusual vases and sparkling wine-glasses. We descended 
into the cellars of the Plzen breweries where today’s 
strapping rosy-cheeked alchemists produce their world- 
famous beer. Marie Majerova herself took us to Kladno, the 
iron and steel centre—‘‘our black Kladno”’, as she said. She 
showed us the open-hearth furnace where her step-father 
had once been a foundryman and where the men still called 
her Marie, even though she was now a famous writer. We 
were taken to cathedrals built in the Middle Ages, and were 
shown the ancient Jewish Cemetery hardly visible among 
the modern buildings in the centre of Prague. We were 
honoured guests at banquets and were offered hospitality in 
private homes. 

We were received by the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
a friendly and jolly man who told us jokingly that he didn’t 
understand much about foreign affairs and redirected all 
Our questions to his assistant, Klementis, a Slovak. The 
Minister himself showed us gleefully how to distinguish 
genuine Plzen beer from all other types: he placed a 
weighty five-crown piece on the beer’s froth and assured us 
that if the beer was genuine Plzen, the money shouldn’t 
sink to the bottom, but stay on the top. We had a very 
warm reunion with our old and good friend Professor 
Zdenek Nejedly, a distinguished scholar and long-time 
friend of the Soviet Union, and with many other writers and 
artists. 

Our meeting with General Ludvik Svoboda was espe- 
cially dear to me, as the war had thrown us together many 
times, on many fronts. Like Marie Majerova, he embodied 
for me the finest qualities of the Czechoslovak people. Now 
he was Minister of National Defence in the Czechoslovak 
Republic but, despite his high post, he was just the same as 
before. He met us at the door to his office just as simply as 
he had long ago at his command post at the front. 

‘Welcome, my friends,” and he shook our hands firmly. 

“Do you remember how you and Comrade Lidov 
dropped straight out of nowhere into my lap?” he asked 
with a laugh, when my turn came. 

How could I forget? Pyotr Lidov and I learned rather 
late that a new Czechoslovak battalion formed near the 
town of Buzuluk was now on our front, in the vicinity of 
Kharkov, and was preparing for its first battle. This was a 
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splendid story for Pravda, and we didn’t want to pass it up. 
We persuaded a pilot to fly us to the battalion’s headquar- 
ters in Vesyoloye despite the snowstorm that had started 
that morning. 

We took off without any trouble, but the snowstorm had 
effaced landmarks on the earth below and, although we 
reached our destination, we circled in the air for half an 
hour, trying to locate some landmark in the whirling snow. 
Finally, the pilot spotted the top of a half-ruined bell-tower 
through the snow-sheet. He recognised the tower and, more 
from memory than from visible landmarks, he landed the 
plane outside the village and brought the plane right up to 
the porch of the village school. An officer was standing on 
the porch, observing our air manoeuvres, but his cap bore a 
Czechoslovak lion, not a red star. He was wearing an ordi- 
nary, tightly-belted army sheepskin coat. We couldn’t see 
his rank, but his short, straight, noble figure had a certain 
aura that made us, although we were both Majors, 
march straight up to him and present ourselves in military 
fashion. 

“Colonel Svoboda, Commander of the Czechoslovak 
Battalion,” he answered in Russian, and immediately began 
to address us in a familiar way which did not sound over- 
familiar as it was obviously in keeping with his army 
manner by which senior officers addressed each other. 

We had naturally familiarised ourselves with Svoboda’s 
biography before flying out to the brigade—and his bi- 
ography was an amazing one. He was Czech by nationality 
and, as a young officer in the Austrian Army, during the 
First World War he had joined the Russian side. At that 
time he commanded a platoon and received two 
St. George Grosses for bravery displayed in battle.... When 
Hitler’s armed forces occupied Bohemia and Moravia, Svo- 
boda, an officer and commander of a reserve battalion, did 
not lay down his arms. Together with his soldiers he crossed 
the Polish border to continue fighting the Germans on Pol- 
ish soil. When Hitler’s troops occupied Poland Svoboda did 
not surrender but crossed the Soviet border again to go on 
fighting the common enemy on Soviet soil. Now his dream 
was coming true. His battalion, which was well trained 
and armed and numerically equal to a regiment in strength, 
had come up to the front-lines to fight the fascists alongside 
Soviet divisions on Ukrainian soil. Lidov and I had come 
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just in time, and Svoboda, obviously proud of his sol- 
diers, acquainted us with the strategical positions of the 
units. 

“We shall begin our battle for the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia from here, from the village of Sokolovo,” 
he said, emphasising his point by flicking the yellow leather 
gloves he held in his hands. 

The battle that followed was a furious one, and the resur- 
rected Czechoslovak army received a glorious christening 
in it that bound the men together by friendship and by blood 
with the Soviet men alongside whom they fought. General 
Svoboda, now the Defence Minister, told us a medal had 
been struck in honour of this battle, and that it was consider- 
ed, with good reason, one of the army’s most highly respec- 
ted decorations. 

While we were having coffee in the Minister’s office, I 
remembered one other morning on a fine autumn day. The 
Carpathians were ablaze with gold, orange and red, 
although the chilly morning had covered everything with a 
fine grey dew. Czechoslovak army units, now dressed in 
their national uniform, were hidden in the thinly wooded 
mountains. These units had fought their way thousands of 
kilometres across the Ukraine, Moldavia, and Poland under 
Ludvik Svoboda’s command before his cherished dream 
came true. Now they were at the border of their native 
country. The air was crystal clear and crisp and Czechoslo- 
vakia seemed so near that one could almost reach out and 
caress the wooded crown of the sloping Dukla Mountain, 
inside the border. The sun hadn’t risen yet, and the summit 
of the Dukla was only dimly visible in the indirect early 
morning light. 

The soldiers had taken up their positions in the assault 
lines. They spoke tensely together in whispers and smoked 
nervously. A leaflet was handed around: ‘‘Czechoslovakia 
is near. Be worthy of our homeland!” Only one man seemed 
to be calm—General Ludvik Svoboda. His movements 
were unhurried, his step was firm, his voice resolute. Only 
his nervous habit of flicking his yellow gloves from one 
hand to the other betrayed the fact that he was as agitated 
as his soldiers were.... Would the General care to say 
something for Pravda’s readers before this historic battle? 
No, not now, in the evening ... after the battle ... on Czecho- 
slovak soil, if, of course.... But he did not clarify this “if, of 
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course. Real soldiers never speak of this, and he was a real 
soldier. 

“Well, wish us success.” 

From the bottom of my heart, I wished success to the 
brave, intelligent general, to his soldiers, many of whom 
were friends of mine, and to his corps, whose national flag 
was already festooned with the ribbons of Soviet military 
decorations. Within half an hour the mountains shook with 
the first rumbles of heavy artillery tire. Through binoculars 
we saw prey figures beginning to clamber onto the bare, red- 
dish hills in front of us on the Czechoslovak side of the bor- 
der. The ridge of the hill was veiled in bluish smoke from 
artillery fire. The German machine-guns were dug in over 
there. The grey figures continued to climb higher and higher, 
carrying along in their midst a red, navy and white dot— 
their flag. It swung among the attackers. The soldier carry- 
ing it fell, yet the flag continued to move ahead.... Someone 
else had taken it.... A third person... A fifth... Already 
many of the dark figures had fallen on the sun-scorched 
hillside, yet the flag was flying on the ridge’s very peak, 
over the first few kilometres of liberated soil. 

The enemy artillery continued pounding furiously from 
its well-protected positions far away in the mountains. 
Black puffs of smoke billowed up here and there. The entire 
hill was shrouded in murky brown smoke, yet through the 
smoke a bright dot was visible: the Czechoslovak flag 
flying over Czechoslovak soil. 

I glanced around at the General. His face was ruddy 
from the heat of battle and he was no longer wearing his 
cap. The wind ruffled a lock of his grey hair. His face was 
as calm as it was previously, as calm and firm was the voice 
in which he issued brief orders, but his light-coloured eyes 
were filled with tears, of which he wasn’t even aware. 
When a mine exploded nearby, sending up a clump of 
earth, he didn’t even glance around, so deeply engrossed 
was he in watching the attack.... 

.. This is what I recalled as we sipped coffee out of tiny 
cups in the Czechoslovak Minister’s office who gave us 
Soviet journalists a warm welcome. 

At the end of our trip we received an unusual, even ama- 
zing gift. I'm not referring, however, to the numerous 
amusing Czech and Slovak souvenirs we also took away 
with us. 
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In the editorial officers of Rudé prdvo, we were given 
impressions of proofs of a yet-unpublished book as a gift. 
The book was written by a journalist named Julius Fucik. 
Before the war he had been this newspaper’s correspondent 
in Moscow. During the war he fought in the underground, 
but he was betrayed to the Gestapo, who arrested and tried 
him, and sentenced him to death. He awaited execution 
in an old prison, but even in these circumstances he remai- 
ned a militant Communist and committed journalist. He 
wrote an account of his experiences and thoughts on ciga- 
rette paper and sent these papers out with a Czech prison 
guard. He continued writing till the last moments of his life. 

The Czech prison guard then delivered the written mate- 
rial he secretly saved to Fucik’s friends, and this material 
was turned into a book with the strange-sounding title, A 
Reportage from the Gallows. Strange, but accurate. 

“Boris, this book has a great future in the Communist 
world,”’ Marie Majerova said. ‘‘I know the Soviet people 
are a dedicated and heroic people.... They will appreciate 
this book. You already have Brave Soldier Schweik, and 
now you should learn of our Czech author, Julius Fucik,” 
she said, smoothing out the printers’ proofs with her smaH 
hand. ‘‘You really must learn about him.” 

We accepted the gift with gratitude, and promised to send 
it off to Moscow. Sergei Krushinsky, who knew a bit of 
Czech, read the proofs in the train, and became totally 
absorbed in them. 

“A magnificent book!” said Krushinsky, who did not 
praise things easily, and disliked exclamatory remarks. 

For the time being we could only take his word for it.... 

And so, to the chiming of Easter bells, we had eagerly 
stored up memories of this friendly country. When I was 
back in my tiny room under the stairs in the ‘“‘Khaldeian 
residence” in Nuremberg, and thought over the trip, trying 
to pin-point what was most important in all my memories, 
I decided that it was this feeling of firm friendship which 
highlighted all our visit to Czechoslovakia. 

What did we mean to them, anyway? We were just 
a handful of journalists who had for the most part by chance 
gone on a visit to Czechoslovakia, a country as we saw for 
ourselves that was now visited by more journalists than any 
other country in the world. We had no dollars or pounds, or 
Swiss francs, or any other currency in demand that would 
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normally dispose people to receive tourists well, but we 
were wearing Red Army and Navy overcoats, and this 
opened the doors of writers’ homes, artists’ studios and 
clubs, and human hearts. 

When you consider the great authority and love which 
the Red Army won for our people by its victories and 
humane behaviour in the liberated countries, you realise 
that this love must be justified after the war as well, and that 
each Soviet citizen must feel himself an envoy of his country 
when abroad. 


15. Crocodile Tears 


The Easter holidays were over and we found ourselves 
back in the gloomy, oak-panelled court-room. The trial 
crawled along at a snail’s pace and the end was still not in 
sight. We again took our seats in comfortable armchairs. 
Witnesses replaced each other on the stand, and the 
interpreters’ voices buzzed in the earphones. 

That day the nazi party’s Commissioner for foreign pol- 
icy and Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, took the witness stand for the first time. I had 
seen snapshots of Ribbentrop at the height of his career in 
the archives of Hitler’s personal photographer, Heinrich 
Hoffmann. In one photo he was wearing a well-tailored 
dress-suit with a great number of order-ribbons on his lapel 
and a gold nazi party medal in his buttonhole, smiling 
smugly and lifting a glass of champagne. In another, taken 
during the Munich deal, he was showing the capitulating 
Daladier where to sign with a bullying gesture. In another, 
he was receiving an order from the Hungarian dictator, 
Admiral Horthy, an admiral without a fleet. In short, 
Ribbentrop was a self-satisfied dandy with enormous pride 
in his strength and power. 

The defendant Ribbentrop hardly resembled the Reich 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop: he was thin, shabby, 
frightened and ingratiating towards the judges, prosecutors 
and even the witnesses. When we listened to his examina- 
tion, we kept recalling the Indian popular belief that a 
crocodile cries profusely as it devours its victim. 

Not long ago, when this man was the Third Reich’s most 
powerful diplomat, he had spread provocation, subterfuge, 
shameless deceit and other attributes of nazi foreign policy 
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throughout the world. By this time we were old hands at 
legal matters and so, even before Ribbentrop opened his 
mouth to testify, we had guessed from the defence 
witnesses’ statements presented by the defence counsels 
what his defence was going to be. It would be a shabby 
attempt to present the old nazi vulture as a dove of peace, 
who had never dreamed of anything but peace on earth. 
This plan also had a long-range purpose: by whitewashing 
Ribbentrop, it would justify the whole of nazi diplomacy 
and shift blame for the Second World War onto the 
countries which were victims of nazi aggression, in particu- 
lar the Soviet Union. 

Having compiled the scenario of evidence, the Defence 
channelled the witnesses’ evidence along this course despite 
the patent absurdity of the lies and the comic effect 
produced by Ribbentrop’s Defence Counsel, Sauter. 

We learned from Baron von Steengracht, the former 
state-secretary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that Hit- 
ler, Goering, and Hess were “typical nazis”, i.e. as the 
witness stated boldly, upstarts and rogues who were guilty 
of sins against humanity. But Joachim von Ribbent- 
rop—no! God forbid! Nothing of the sort! He joined the 
nazi party late and only in order to make a diplomatic 
career for himself. According to Steengracht, Ribbentrop’s 
ministry was a small haven of the old Germany, where 
people of the Kaiser Germany type, despite nazi policy, 
tried with all their might to enforce policies of peace and 
good-neighbourliness. 

The testimony given by this simple-minded witness often 
produced laughter in the court-room and amazement and 
perturbation in the dock. Ribbentrop’s neighbours, Hess 
and Keitel, frequently leaned towards him and whispered 
something angrily. Poor Ribbentrop was obviously getting 
an earful from his chums in the dock because this talkative 
witness was overplaying the role of a naive simpleton 
assigned him by Sauter. 

Despite the obvious miscalculation, the Defence contin- 
ued pursuing the same line. The next witness, Margarete 
Blank, informed the International Tribunal that the defen- 
dant was a very kind, hardworking man, a good husband 
and father, who willingly helped poor people. He strove for 
peace on earth with all his heart and in frank moments told 
her of his anguish over Germany’s policy of aggression. 
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His anguish was so acute that he wasn’t able to sleep at 
night when a new act of aggression took place and took 
sedatives, despite their harmful effect on his heaith. 

We listened to this nonsense and found it funny, yet 
offensive. This witness was testifying after the Prosecution 
had already presented hundreds of documents from the sec- 
ret nazi safes proving irrefutably how Ribbentrop planned 
acts of provocation and subversion, false treaties and assur- 
ances, and had carried out Hitler’s aggressive policies 
unhesitatingly. 

Then Ribbentrop himself took the stand—Ribbentrop, 
one of the most odious representatives of nazism, the hypo- 
crite and actor who had devoured one country after another 
and at the same time, according to Margarete Blank, shed 
bitter tears over his victims’ fate. 

The Defence attempt to make Ribbentrop into a lamb 
was a failure. This was obvious to everyone, but it was too 
late for the Defence to rewrite the scenario, and so Ribben- 
trop also began to describe at great length the despair and 
deep melancholy each of nazi Germany’s acts of aggression 
caused him. Not only the audience in court smiled iron- 
ically at this, but also Ribbentrop’s chums in the dock. 

Nevertheless, this doting liar continued to explain sadly 
that if Germany attacked peaceful countries with whom she 
had signed treaties or was in friendly relations, it was 
because she had no alternative in order to protect herself 
from eventual attack. This arch-rogue was deliberately 
playing at being naive. Paying no attention to facts, docu- 
ments and evidence already given by previous witnesses, 
Ribbentrop’s defence followed a primitive plan along the 
following lines: 

Poland? Well, what could you do? Ribbentrop himself 
and other German diplomats had personally done every- 
thing in their power to reason with this stubborn, intractable 
country threatening Germany with aggression. The Poles 
attacked frontier posts, and Hitler’s patience finally wore 
out: he sent his forces to defend Germany. The situation 
had a dreadful effect on him, ie. Ribbentrop, but what 
could he do if Poland rejected his advice and warnings? 
After this happened, he lost all sleep for nights on end, 
thinking of the danger human civilisation faced. 

England, France? He and his Fuhrer had also done 
everything possible to persuade these stubborn countries to 
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give Germany the chance to devour Poland quietly, without 
any resistance. Hitler was so depressed, and Ribbentrop so 
sad, when these countries honoured their treaty with Poland 
and declared war on Germany. 

Norway, Denmark? Oh, Joachim Ribbentrop had felt 
great tenderness for these countries from childhood. Their 
peoples were hardworking, and of Nordic blood, of: course. 
But what could you. do? Germany was forced to break its 
treaties with these countries as well, and occupy them in 
order to save the splendid Norwegians and hardworking 
Danes from catastrophe if their countries became the scene 
of large-scale battles. 

Luxemburg? Yes, of course, it was a sad case. Germany 
had to occupy Luxemburg, but only because it was a case 
of emergency. What if one of the powers at war with 
Germany had thought to use this little, defenceless country 
as a stepping-off point for striking Germany a blow in the 
flank? This had to be forestalled. It was sad, but Germany 
really had to occupy Luxemburg. 

This interpretation of the invasion of Luxemburg brought 
laughter in the court, and Lord Lawrence had to use his 
gavel to call for order. 

Ribbentrop tried particularly hard to substantiate the 
absolute necessity for invading the Soviet Union. The Pros- 
ecution had already presented extremely weighty evidence 
in the form of documents and protocols of secret sessions 
presided over by Hitler, which blew to bits the nazi myth 
about a preventive war. It was irrefutably proved by the 
documents taken from secret nazi safes that long before the 
invasion of the Soviet Union Goering had finished writing 
his “green file’, the Barbarossa Plan had been worked out 
in detail and the field marshals and generals had elaborated 
the plan of the ‘campaign against the Soviets” on maps and 
Hitler had already signed the plan of invasion of the Soviet 
Union. 

But, nevertheless, Ribbentrop resorted to the old myth of 
the ‘‘Red menace”’, dispelled by World War II and then by 
the trial, and stubbornly insisted on ‘‘this eternal threat”’, 
attack from the East. He did qualify his statements, though, 
by admitting that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
himself as its head had no definite facts proving the Soviet 
Union’s intention to attack Germany—but Hitler’s intuition 
never failed him and he sensed that the Soviet Union was 
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Germany’s chief enemy. Thus, Germany was forced to 
move its army against Russia. Admitting this, Ribbentrop 
again began shedding crocodile tears. The day Germany 
invaded the Soviet Union was the darkest day of his life. 
He couldn’t sleep all night, he paced his room, took bromide 
and finally resorted to a strong sedative, although 
he usually avoided sedatives for the sake of his heart. 
He was in torment before the evil twists of fate and the 
end of peace on earth towards which he strived with all 
his heart. 

Then the Prosecution rose one by one to cross-examine 
the defendant. Their questions and retorts quickly removed 
the last layers of pleasant-looking make-up and rouge from 
the face of the big nazi villain. Ribbentrop was nailed to the 
wall with excerpts from his own speeches at secret sessions, 
by his orders, instructions, reports, and recordings of his 
telephone conversations. Ribbentrop’s self-confidence be- 
gan to wither; the false feathers of this innocent dove fell off 
one by one and a shabby vulture with a bloody beak 
emerged: at the end of the cross-examination Ribbentrop 
was forced to say the opposite of what he had said at the 
beginning. And finally, under pressure from the irrefutable 
evidence presented by lawyer Yuri Pokrovsky, assistant to 
the Chief Soviet Prosecutor, Ribbentrop admitted that as he 
held peace talks with the Soviet Union and signed the Pact 
of Non-Aggression, he already knew that the nazi com- 
mand and General Staff had a plan of invasion of the Soviet 
Union and were actively preparing for it. 

Besides exposing this hypocritical agent of nazi Germa- 
ny’s perfidious foreign policy for what he was, the cross- 
examination also revealed Ribbentrop personally. Like 
Goering, he turned out to be a ruthless thief who had 
acquired five enormous estates, castles in various cor- 
ners of the German empire, as well as assorted homes in 
many cities. It became clear that he systematically and 
insistently demanded the governments of the vassal-states 
and his underlings in the occupied countries to carry out the 
total annihilation of the Jewish population, and forced Ita- 
ly, Germany’s ally, to adopt Draconian measures to elimi- 
nate resistance in Yugoslavia, including the creation of 
“dead zones’ and execution of the peaceful population. 
Ribbentrop himself petitioned Hitler to enlist him into 
the SS “Dead Head” Division, requested the rank of 
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SS General, and was finally rewarded by Himmler 
with this division’s badge of honour, a particular type of 
dagger. 

As Ribbentrop’s diplomatic ‘‘acts’” were exposed, the 
laughter in the court died down, and universal anger, indig- 
nation, and repulsion took its place. Laughter erupted 
again, though, when Yuri Pokrovsky presented the Tribunal 
with transcripts of conversations between Count von 
Doernberg, chief of the Foreign Ministry’s Protocol Divi- 
sion, and the Rumanian dictator, Ion Antonescu. The mat- 
ter under discussion was the Order of Charles the First, 
which the nazi official was trying to get for Ribbentrop, 
who always hankered after such distinctions. Both partici- 
pants haggled like gypsies at a horse fair, e.g., ““You give us 
the Order and we’ll give you Transylvania.” It turned out, 
though, that Ribbentrop had already promised Transylvania 
to the Hungarian dictator, Admiral Horthy, in exchange for 
another order which he received. Judging by the protocol of 
the conversation, Antonescu by no means lacked business 
sense, and he answered straight away: “No Transyl- 
vania—no Order.” 

“All right, give us the Order, and the Reichsminister will 
do all he can for you.” 

“No, let him do all he can first, and then he'll get his 
Order.” 

After haggling back and forth for a long time, they struck 
the following bargain: for the time being Antonescu would 
send Ribbentrop the Order itself, but the appropriate 
papers which had to accompany the order for the bearer to 
have the right to wear it, would be sent by special mes- 
senger only when the Reichsminister had taken active 
measures over Transilvania. In short, in extorting orders 
Ribbentrop behaved like American soldiers behaved with 
girls here in Nuremberg. First, one stocking was given as a 
token of love and affection, and then, the other was handed 
over when relations between high-ranking parties had 
become more intimate. 

The nazi crocodile who had shed tears at the beginning 
over the victims he had devoured was finally revealed to the 
court to be simply pathetic, comic, and repulsive. Using his 
usual tactics, he had tried to throw up a smoke-screen 
around himself in court, but this screen was quickly 
dispelled, leaving nothing to conceal his true face. 








The same American soldier who had the remarkable 
memory and memorised the conversations between the 
defendants now told the journalists that Goering had said to 
Hess in a deliberately loud voice, ‘The Reichsminister’s 
mother-in-law, a highly intelligent woman, always consid- 
ered him her stupidest son-in-law and was amazed that he 
had succeeded in making such a brilliant career for himself. 
Now we see how right she was.” 


16. The Adventures 
of a “Moldavian Boyar” 


That morning in the Palace of Justice my colleagues 
played a good trick on me, saying, ““There’s a telegram 
from Oktyabr for you from your friend Panfyorov. It says 
the story you sent them can’t appear in the journal because 
they’ve already got too much prose, so they’ve sent it on to 
another journal, The Woman Worker.” 

Can you believe it? It took the bait, obvious though it 
was, though I’m usually cleverer than that. I bit and feigned 
indifference, saying this was what I’d expected, so there was 
no need to pick up the telegram. 

Unhappy about the outcome of their joke, the jokers 
insisted I go to collect it. I told them all to go to the devil. 
One of them suffered pangs of conscience and brought me 
the telegram, which read: 

“From Moscow to Pravda correspondent Col. Polevoi. 
Oktyabr editors have read your story. Splen- 
did. Congratulations. Slight editing needed. Agreed with 
Pospelov your return Moscow for work. Journal has much 
prose already but will find room for your story soon as 
possible. Greetings. Await your speedy return. Panfyorov, 
Ilyenkov, Sannikov, Rumyantseva.” 

Fantastic news! I examined the telegram form, still sus- 
pecting some kind of trick, but it was genuine and bore the 
International Military Tribunal index number. I carefully 
hid it. 

At David’s bar that evening we arranged a little party for 
reporters from all countries. As there was no interpreter on 
hand, the foreign reporters didn’t know why we were celeb- 
rating, but they willingly joined in the toasts and drank 
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with us. My book was soon forgotten, however, and the 
centre of attention shifted to one of our Soviet colleagues, 
the correspondent for Moldavian newspapers, who had 
become, thanks to the indefatigable Stars and Stripes, a 
very popular man, a “Moldavian boyar’’. Yes, that’s right, 
a boyar, no more and no less. 

This title has its own story. The rather simple Moldavian 
journalist, who didn’t wish to suffer by comparison with the 
foreign journalists, adopted the habit of leaving an occu- 
pation mark under his plate as a tip after every meal in the 
Faber mansion dining-hall. In Soviet currency, an occupa- 
tion mark was worth half a ruble. How much this was worth 
you can judge from the fact that a kilogram of cheese cost 
seventy rubles in our shop. Here, under the roof of the 1st 
American Division where the dollar reigned supreme, an 
occupation mark was worth its weight in gold. In this way, 
our Moldavian friend won enormous prestige for himself 
among the waiters, even more than that enjoyed by Yuri 
Korolkov who had found a former “battlefield comrade” 
among the dining-hall staff, a German who had also fought 
at Staraya Russa, although on the other side. 

Our Moldavian friend won a lot of friends for himself 
among the American correspondents. In the evening they 
could always be seen in a corner of the blue hall, with one 
of David’s cocktail waitresses in a coquettish little apron 
and cap hovering around them, bringing drinks, sand- 
wiches and nuts to their table. 

We knew very well our friend couldn’t speak a word of 
English, French or German. Nonetheless, his corner always 
resounded with laughter and noisy conversation. We could 
only pick out remarks like “O. K.” which were accom- 
panied by various expressive gestures. 

“Volodya, what is it that draws them to you like bees to 
honey?” we asked him. 

“T swear I don’t know, fellows. They’re just good guys.” 

“Do you treat them to drinks?” 

“No, we all share the bill, I think.” 

The secret of our friend’s charm was revealed to us by 
pani Marysia, a rather good-looking and unpleasant Polish 
girl from Anders’ army who sat by the door in an English 
army uniform performing a very modest job, selling tickets 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. We guessed she did not 
only sell tickets for we heard in the Press Camp that her 
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father was here, too—a tall man with a military bearing, 
who was supposedly a correspondent for some paper, though 
no one knew this paper’s name—and her mother—a strik- 
ing blonde with an hour-glass figure who could have easily 
passed for Marysia’s elder sister. These two worked mainly 
in the Big Wigs’ residence, the Grand Hotel, where they 
usually hung around the Russians, though | couldn’t say 
what their official duties were. 

This Polish girl’s story about her “family” was so silly 
and primitive that whenever she tried to draw us into 
serious conversation, all she got were compliments on her 
eyes, figure, and flawless complexion. As she gained no 
ardent admirers, her efforts had no results whatsoever, 
apart from the fact that gentlemen occasionally forgot their 
change from their meal ticket. 

However, it was this girl who helped us discover the 
secret of our Moldavian friend’s popularity. 

“Pan Colonel’, Marysia asked me, tearing off a beer 
ticket with an elegant gesture, “‘is it true the Moldavian pan 
is a boyar?” 

“A boyar? What is a boyar?” 

“It’s a Russian word ... you know, a big landowner from 
Moldavia.” 

Then she told me everyone was convinced our modest 
Moldavian reporter was really a rich landowner with an 
estate, vineyards, a wine factory, and heaven only knows 
what other wealth. That what happens when you leave a 
mark for a tip and generously pay for rounds of cocktails! 

The career of this “Moldavian boyar’” had just begun, 
however. Soon afterwards, the rumour went around that 
our ticket-girl was getting married to a US army captain. 
The whole Press Camp was talking about this wedding, and 
the camp’s head, Major Dean, stopped me a few days later 
to suggest the following: since one of the Press Camp’s 
“‘colleagues’”’, so to speak, was getting married, it had been 
decided to hold the reception there, and they were 
requesting each of the Allied powers to choose representa- 
tives to be ushers at the wedding. 

Well, of course, a wedding is always a splendid occasion, 
and so we decided to send representatives, too. However, 
since none of us really liked the charming bride it was diffi- 
cult to decide who should go. Suddenly it occurred to us to 
make use of our Moldavian colleague’s popularity in the 
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Western world. He carried out his mission honourably, but 
“overfulfilled his quota”, so to speak, more than twice over. 

According to the local custom, wedding expenses were to 
be covered by the guests. At a given moment the bride 
circulates among the guests with some sort of soup-tureen 
and each guest throws in as much as he can contribute to 
the cost of the reception. All the guests at Marysia’s wedding 
gave either five or ten marks, but our representative 
couldn’t stand such miserliness and took several hundred- 
mark notes out of his wallet. 

The reaction was overwhelming. He immediately became 
the wedding’s central figure, squeezing even the young 
“parents” into second place. When the young couple went 
off to church, the ‘‘boyar’’ was given the honour of holding 
the gold crown over the bride’s head. A photographer took 
his picture at this moment and he appeared on the first page 
of Stars and Stripes in charming company—the priest gently 
admonishing the bride in her shimmering white wedding- 
gown, the American captain in full dress uniform, and our 
friend with the gold crown in his hands. Under the photo 
there was a caption saying the best man at the wedding had 
been the famous Moldavian millionaire, Boyar so-and-so. 

This edition of the paper had no sooner appeared than 
our poor friend, the “‘boyar’’, was made to pay for his gener- 
osity and frivolity by his friends in the Press Camp who 
were never at a loss for a witticism. 

All this was very amusing, but I was constantly aware of 
Panfyorov’s telegram in my breast pocket. My story had 
been accepted! Then, there was the prospect of a trip to 
Moscow after the examination of the chief defendants was 
over. 

It was wonderful, really wonderful. As always at such 
moments, I went out into the fresh air of the park where in 
solitude I could fully enjoy my happiness. The park was 
now so fragrant with spring odours that one’s head span 
even more than from the elaborate ‘Sir Winnie” cocktail. 
How wonderful it was I-had managed to get on with the 
legless pilot. Yet, Panfyorov was a strict judge and, as the 
literary world well knew, Oktyabr was never short of 
manuscripts. 

During my stroll, I remembered my first literary effort 
published in Oktyabr just before the war. I was just an 
ordinary reporter, and had never dreamed of becoming a 
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professional writer apart from my newspaper work, and yet 
I had written my first full-length story with the greatest of 
ease. It was the era when socialist emulation was in full 
swing and particularly emphasised. Instances of work- 
ers’ initiative were constantly springing up here and there 
and, as a provincial reporter working in the old town of 
Kalinin on a very enterprising newspaper, Proletarskaya 
Pravda, | was once fortunate enough to observe one such 
case in a smithy of a factory manufacturing train carriages. 
I had had friends in this smithy for a long time. Its best 
blacksmith had set the forging record for the country at that 
time. But when the event that surprised me so much took 
place, this blacksmith was not there—he was travelling 
around factories in the Lower Volga region talking about his 
experience to other workers. His place had been taken by a 
wild, gypsy-like, rambunctious fellow with a very bad repu- 
tation. Suddenly this fellow set a new work record 
surpassing that of his teacher by far and stunning the 
factory director and the various organisations in the fac- 
tory. 

Deeply interested by this fellow and his improbable 
record, I went to the smithy to observe the work and 
suddenly stumbled across the drama of a strong, intrac- 
table, egoistical human character which, under the kindly 
influence of the working collective, had gradually been 
reborn and revealed its finest traits. 

I gathered some spiendid material, but it simply wouldn’t 
fit into the space the editors could give me in the newspa- 
per. So I began to rework the material. I eliminated precise 
indications about its location, changed all the names, and 
turned my newspaper sketch into a story entitled The 
Smithy. 

I took my story to the journal Oktyabr and gave it to the 
chief secretary, a very young and very serious fellow 
wearing large horn-rimmed glasses. He treated me atten- 
tively and accepted my manuscript, but warned me not to 
expect an immediate reply, for after a first reading he would 
hand it on to the Chief Editor. He confidentially added that 
this was best, for nothing was done without the editor’s 
permission and the editor had a strong passion for dis- 
covering young talented writers. All this turned out to be 
true except his warning about a long wait for a reply. In a 
week, I received a warm telegram from Panfyorov. The 
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story was interesting, and he wanted to meet me perso- 
nally. He asked me to come and see him at any time 
convenient for me, and to telephone to advise of my arrival 
in Moscow. 

Any time convenient for me! Naturally, the next day I 
was in his office. He was a broad-shouldered, big-boned 
man with a very handsome, typically Russian face. Pan- 
fyorov sat deeply, yet elegantly in a large armchair. He did 
not have my manuscript at hand, but he knew it thoroughly 
and was able to remember the names of all the characters 
and all the main events in my story. He made a critique of 
it from memory—a good critique, not demanding anything 
of me, just speaking as if he were thinking aloud and giving 
advice. He ordered tea for himself and for me. Showing off 
a little, perhaps, he drank his tea from the saucer, nibbling 
a sugar lump in the old Russian manner. I’m not a great 
tea-lover, but the simple presence of the cup of tea with a 
slice of lemon made me feel closer to Panfyorov, our fa- 
mous writer, and disposed me to talk to him. 

“We want to prepare your story as quickly as possible 
and help you; therefore, we’ve given the manuscript to an 
external editor. In the meanwhile, think about what I’ve 
told you.” 

I didn’t know at the time, of course, what an external 
editor was, but I agreed with Panfyorov’s advice and 
returned to Kalinin as if floating on air. Doing as much as 
I could on my own, I returned to Moscow to meet my 
external editor. However, what he had done to my 
manuscript made me tremble with anger—it was scribbled 
all over, not a single chapter had been left whole. Entire 
sections were cut out and the margins contained large inser- 
tions. No, I could never agree to this. I wrote and left 
Panfyorov a note which said a pig that got into a vegetable 
garden could not have done more damage than this external 
editor. I took the manuscript under my arm and was ready 
to leave. The very young and serious fellow with the large 
glasses who had greeted me so courteously on my first visit, 
calmed me by explaining in a reasonable voice that he 
could not return a manuscript in the process of revision 
without the editor’s knowledge. After all, I was a journalist 
and should understand this. He phoned Panfyorov imme- 
diately and reported that a young author was in a fury 
beside him. “‘Panfyorov asks you to drop in on him at 
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hom,” he told me and, after putting down the receiver, he 
wrote Panfyorov’s home address on a slip of paper. 

Leafing through the manuscript on the bus, I realised the 
external editor was not the predatory, blood-thirsty beast he 
had seemed at first. I had to agree with many of his recom- 
mendations, and even the stylistic corrections were general- 
ly pretty sensible. When I arrived at Panfyorov’s flat, | had 
already calmed down. Panfyorov and his wife, a middle- 
aged woman with a good and simple face, were drinking 
tea. She cordially poured me a cup as if I were an old 
acquaintance, who had just dropped in for a moment. 

“Tt isn’t too strong for you? My husband likes his tea hot 
and strong.” 

In my whole life, I had never seen tea drunk with such a 
sense of style and enjoyment as here in this home. 
Panfyorov drank one cup after another, nibbling sugar 
lumps. A towel was spread across his knees. From time to 
time he wiped beads of sweat from his face and fanned his 
neck. Not a single word was said about my manuscript. 
Only when we finished drinking our tea, Panfyorov got up 
and said, “I’ve been told you made a scene in our editorial 
office today. There’s no reason to behave like that. I gave 
you a very good external editor. He has already helped 
along several of my young writers who made their debuts in 
Oktyabr during the last few years. They were all very 
grateful to him. He has an ear for language and taste that is 
unsurpassed. I do have one rule, though, and this is not to 
impose on writers one’s taste. You can consider everything 
he did to your manuscript as advice: stet what you want 
from what he crossed out, and omit what he added that you 
don’t like.... Only please do it quickly, because your story 
will appear in the next issue after the present one.” 

We parted like old acquaintances, and I went away with 
a feeling of deep gratitude to Panfyorov, who had become a 
sort of godfather to me. Now this telegram from him. So, 
my work hadn’t been in vain, and my hero would see the 
light of day, after all. 

I wanted so much to take the next plane home two days 
later, home to Moscow where my wife and children were; 
I'd been thinking of them especially often recently, for 
some reason. To tell the truth, I didn’t want to think about 
the trial any more. But what could I do? I was committed 
to it for a long, long time. 
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17. Yaroslav 
Galan’s Forecasts 


Lately, I had become especially friendly with the Ukrai- 
nian writer Yaroslav Galan who, despite his gloomy appear- 
ance and retiring nature, was in fact an exceptionally inter- 
esting man with a broad range of knowledge and a keenly 
analytical mind. He had studied at Cracow University and 
the University of Vienna, and was fluent in Russian, Polish, 
and German; he also knew French and could understand 
English. This enabled him to deal with the babble of 
tongues around the court and in the Press Camp, and there- 
fore he saw everything going on around us more clearly and 
accurately than we did. He was also able to draw conclu- 
sions with a great deal of foresight. 

Galan and I often wandered together in the Faber park, 
discussing what we had seen and heard and I was 
constantly struck by his far-sighted judgements. I must 
admit that at first I considered Churchill’s Fulton speech to 
be no more than an unpleasant event of little significance. 
Churchill seemed just an ambitious old man who, deprived 
of the Prine Ministership and yearning for the cheap sensa- 
tion in the press his name had always caused him, decided 
to remind the world of his existence by making a speech 
that was heavily spiced with his customary anti-Sovietism. 
The ‘Sir Winnie” cocktail had been concocted in his 
honour in the Press Camp and that was all the attention he 
deserved. 

“You’re wrong,” Galan said when I told him what I 
thought. “‘Churchill is by no means just an extravagant old 
man given to self-advertising. With Roosevelt’s death, he 
has become the most prominent leader of the Western 
world. He calculated everything accurately and in 
advance—the place, an American university platform, and 
the time, just when, frightened by its failures in Eastern 
Europe, the West is looking for a leader and for a signal to 
act. His speech had an enormous effect. The leader of the 
imperialist Crusaders sounded his trumpet, and all the 
detachments of black knights, visible or invisible, stepped 
into action.” 

Yaroslav Galan turned out to be right. We saw proof of 
this at the Tribunal in the defendants’ behaviour. Having 
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read Churchill’s speech over the shoulders of their coun- 
sels, they immediately took heart. What Hitler hoped for in 
the war’s last days as he sat in his bunker, what he dreamed 
of before committing suicide, was now coming true: 
Churchill was gathering forces for an advance on the Soviet 
Union; yesterday’s allies were ready to fight among them- 
selves, and when dogs fight, a cat can climb the fence and 
sit there quietly and securely. 

“Do you think this can affect the trial? Will they take the 
trial through to the finish?” 

“What can I say?” Galan replied reflectively, inclining 
his large-domed head towards me. ‘‘For the time being it 
hasn’t affected the trial, but in the future... who knows? 
Have you noticed how the Defence has changed its tactics? 
Before, they tried to compromise the Prosecution witnesses, 
as they tried to do with von Paulus, or to refute the evidence 
and documents, but now they are trying to drag it out as 
long as possible by any means whatsoever. Stahmer, for 
instance, deluged the court with requests to extend the 
Easter recess to three weeks. Now Ribbentrop’s lawyer 
insists on summoning dozens of witnesses living in different 
countries!” 

“Nevertheless it hasn’t yet affected the course of the 
trial.” 

“No, not for the time being. Yet the situation in the zones 
occupied by the Western Allies has changed very noticeably. 
While you were drinking slivovice and borovicka in Czecho- 
slovakia I travelled around Bavaria a bit. The situation 
there is disturbing, very disturbing.” 

He began to relate how, in small towns around Munich, 
even in Nuremberg, Ukrainian nationalists of every stnpe 
were gathering their forces—Bendera’s men, Melnik’s men, 
etc., and the remnants of Vlasov’s forces. American recruit- 
ers and agitators were going around the East European 
POW camps. They were promising inmates money and fill- 
ing their heads with nonsense, e.g. don’t go home, where 
you'll be persecuted, remain in the free world where you'll 
have the best living and working conditions. They were 
openly saying all this. 

“However, it was obviously not philanthropy motivating 
the Americans to feed various Ukrainian, Byelorussian, and 
Baltic dregs who previously fought against their homeland 
in SS detachments.” 
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Yaroslav Galan, a Lvov Communist who served sen- 
tences in Polish prisons more than once, was disturbed by 
all this. As a veteran member of the underground, he 
fearlessly penetrated the budding counter-revolutionary 
organisations, and attended Catholic masses; he was there- 
fore well informed about everything. His distress about the 
tuture was founded on solid and disturbing facts. 

According to Galan, all of these organisations had a 
savage code of behaviour. He told me about the death right 
after the war of the Carpathian bishop, Feofan, a most inter- 
esting and honest man whom I had met during the war in 
the ancient Mukachev Monastery. At that time, he had just 
returned from a trip around the Soviet Union and begun 
to publish a series of sketches entitled A Trip to Wonder- 
land in the Carpathian newspapers. Feofan was a reflective 
man with a broad intellectual background, and in his 
articles wrote that communism developed ideas from early, 
“pure” Christianity to apply to modern society. He wrote in 
his articles about a country where the workers were now 
free from exploitation and exploiters, and affirmed that 
if Christ, who had angrily expelled the merchants from 
his temple and said that it was easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, were alive today, in the 
mid-twentieth century, he would applaud the Russian Bol- 
sheviks. 

Then Galan told me about Bishop Feofan’s dreadful 
death. One day the Bishop found a sheet of paper bearing 
a sketch of a trident in his mail. He knew what this meant, 
of course——it was a warning from the Bendera organisa- 
tion. However, he paid no attention, or perhaps he simply 
placed himself ‘tin God’s hands’. A few days later, Feofan 
was found dead in his monastic cell. He had been savagely 
murdered by a method Ukrainian nationalists often used 
on their enemies. The bandits slipped into the monastery un- 
noticed, made their way to the Bishop’s cell, bound and 
gagged him, placed a wire hoop with a stick wound into it 
at one point around his head, and began to twist the stick. 
They twisted it slowly, sadistically watching their victim’s 
intense suffering until the moment his skull burst. 

“Now the Americans are feeding, arming, and giving 
money to these murderers,” Galan said. “I'm thinking of 
exposing all this.... I’m collecting material.” 
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“Aren’t you afraid of meeting them? Doesn’t the Bish- 
op’s fate frighten you?” 

“It’s my duty to dispel the romantic aura around this 
scum who have lost shelter under Hitler’s wing and are now 
under Truman’s protection.’’* 

Yes, this Communist underground worker was right, of 
course. Some very unsavoury things were happening in the 
West, especially in Bavaria, the homeland of the nazi move- 
ment, and especially here in Nuremberg—once upon a time 
the cradle of the movement and now the base for the Ist 
American Division, whose command was undoubtedly con- 
niving with various anti-Soviet forces. 

I emphasise that none of this affected the course of the 
trial. We still had good relations with our American press 
colleagues, and we were not markedly restricted in our 
movements, although there’s one incident I can’t forget. 
Once I arrived at the Tribunal and discovered I’d forgotten 
my pass. Kurt whizzed me back to the ‘‘Khaldeian resi- 
dence”. The door to my small room was open and there 
were two people in the room—-an American sergeant and 
a girl in military uniform. He was digging through my 
suitcase and shaking out my modest belongings. The 
girl was holding some sort of gadget with a spray in her 
hand. 

When they noticed I’d returned, they were obviously 
embarrassed, but the sergeant found a way out of it. He 
squeezed the sprayer and gave off a cloud smelling of 
carbolic acid. 

“We're disinfecting,” he said, and they left. 

After this, I asked our interpreter, Anya, to write out a 
sign in English reading: ‘‘Gentlemen, next time you exam- 
ine my things, please do so neatly, putting everything 
back in place, and don’t spray carbolic acid. Thank you.” 
This sign was still hanging over my desk and I must admit 
there seemed to be no further “‘disinfections” in my room. 
But Galan was right: you had to keep on the look out. 

One more little observation, this time about things going 
on in the American Army itself. When we were returning to 


* Yaroslav Galan carried out his intention. He exposed the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries in his works, Under the Golden Eagle (a tragedy), 
Love at Dawn (a play), and Father of Darkness (a collection of stories), 
and was murdered by nationalists with an axe in his study. 
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the ‘“‘Khaldeian residence” in the evening, we heard singing 
behind an iron fence. Two soldiers on sentry duty had hung 
up their guns on the ornamental grillwork fence and were 
sitting by a fire they had lit despite the warm weather, 
singing some kind of song with a lively cowboy melody. 
The song repeated the words “‘Mr. Truman” over and over 
again. Galan stopped to listen to it. 

When the song finished, Galan gave a snort, “That’s 
something new. I haven’t heard it before.” He explained 
that the American soldiers were asking Truman to let them 
go home because they were fed up of Europe. And if he 
didn’t, they’d go home by themselves. 

““You see that’s the way they feel,” Galan concluded. 

When we parted to go to our rooms, I said to him once 
more, ‘‘Be careful, Yaroslav. Take care of yourself.” 

“I’m a Communist,’ he answered, and then added, “‘It’s 
not yet time to be off your guard.” 


18. A Soldier, a Robot, 
or a Criminal? 


Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, former Chief of the High 
Command of the German Armed Forces (OKW), was dis- 
tinguished from the other defendants by his particularly re- 
spectable appearance. He was tall and thin, with the bearing 
of a professional soldier, with regular features, a rather long 
face and a heavy chin that made him look resolute and 
courageous—in short, he looked like an old soldier. The 
role he chose to play before the court and which he had 
rehearsed with his Defence Counsel was just that—the 
honest, old soldier who had served his country unthinkingly 
and carried out the orders of his superiors, whatever they 
might be. 

“I’m a soldier,” he said, when accused of giving criminal 
orders. 

Long before history placed Keitel in the dock, when the 
Second World War was still raging, when German Panzers 
were rolling over French vineyards and Greek gardens, 
when parachutists were bailed out of planes to blow up 
Belgian dams and dykes and Dutch canals, when Yugoslav, 
Byelorussian, and Ukrainian cities were burning down, and 
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when the nazi hordes were hurtling towards Moscow, intent 
on fulfilling the assignment to erase it from the face of the 
earth, people already knew about General Wilhelm Keitel 
in Berlin who turned Hitler’s dreams into the plans of 
military operations and transformed the Fiihrer’s demonic 
ravings into organised orders to the German Armed 
Forces. 

Before the war no one knew Keitel as a strategist or as a 
tactician. He hadn’t a single military success to his name. 
During the war, however, he won instant fame for 
trampling on everything that had from time immemorial 
been considered military duty or honour, for breaking all 
the written and unwritten rules of warfare, and for turning 
war itself into pillage and bloody revelry by gangs of 
soldiers whose savagery had no limits. 

If the words “German soldier” and ‘German officer” 
became natural synonyms for “brigand”, “bandit”, and 
“murderer” during the trial, the responsibility for this lay 
with Wilhelm Keitel. Long before the war, when the 
German army’s invasion of the Soviet Union was still in the 
planning stages, Keitel drew up a directive for the units that 
were specifically intended for “operations in the East”, a 
directive that eliminated the rules of warfare and delivered 
any Soviet prisoner-of-war or ordinary civilian into the 
hands of Hitler’s officers. This order gave them the unlim- 
ited right to execute, or simply murder people, and to burn 
villages and towns. 

It was Keitel who ordered German divisional com- 
manders fighting on the Polish front to execute civilians 
“without pity, and with German firmness, when dictated by 
necessity”. He also ordered prisoners-of-war to be used for 
mine-searching, thus “safeguarding the lives of German 
soldiers”, and not only allowed, but recommended “in spe- 
cific instances”, when “dictated by necessity”, using the 
civilian population to screen army units launching an 
attack. It was Keitel, again, who ordered, contrary to all the 
time-honoured rules of warfare, that “in the event of 
tactical necessity’’, German soldiers should be dressed in 
enemy uniforms and infiltrated across the enemy lines into 
the enemy’s rear. 

Finally, it was Keitel who handed over hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions, of prisoners-of-war to the nazi 
slave-labour overlords, who forced these prisoners to work 
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in war factories and to do manual work in the German 
Army itself. 

The Prosecution and witnesses for the Prosecution 
proved all of this by presenting as evidence documents 
signed by Keitel at various times. In defence, Keitel simply 
denied everything it was possible to deny. When cornered, 
he would agree: “‘Yes, it seems this was so. Yes, I did do 
this, in fact.”” Then, he always added, ‘‘That’s the way the 
Fuhrer decreed it. I’m a soldier and 1 must carry out all his 
orders, even if | don’t agree with them.” 

Despite his imposing appearance, military bearing, and 
greying hair at the temples, Keitel, Hitler’s “Field Mar- 
shal”, was essentially pretty pathetic. Pathetic and repul- 
sive. 

This ‘‘old soldier” in senior officer’s uniform was forced 
to admit that in his thirty-seven years in the army, he had 
not fought even once, but had spent his career in the 
General Headquarters’ reception rooms, or acting as an 
aide-de-camp. It was Keitel’s ability to subordinate himself 
unquestioningly to his superiors that made Hitler reward 
him with his Field Marshal’s uniform and appoint him to 
high staff position. Hitler was not wrong, either. This 
predatory offspring of the Imperial Reichswehr, educated 
from an early age in the spirit of traditional German mili- 
tarism, had fully absorbed the feverish nazi ravings of the 
holocaust prior to the creation of a world-wide German 
empire “‘for at least a millennium’’. He compensated for his 
lack of skill as a commander by his ability to turn the 
German Army into a huge gang of marauders with highly 
predatory instincts. 

Keitel was a good actor, too. Although his uniform jacket 
had neither shoulder straps nor decorations, he sat in a 
military manner, answered questions briefly and clearly, 
and his polished appearance, from the razor-sharp side- 
parting in his hair to his neatly clipped moustache, bespoke 
of offended dignity. 

“I’m an old soldier. I mustn’t reflect on my orders, but 
carry them out. 

“T was just an executor of orders who took no active part 
in the war.” 

These two statements were the trump cards of his 
defence, and he repeated them so frequently that 
Krushinsky and I began to keep count; it turned out that 
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Keitel referred to himself as ‘tan old soldier” no less than 
twenty-seven times during the examination, as well as tell- 
ing the court eleven times that he was waiting in Hitler’s 
reception room on many occasions when decisions were 
being made, and therefore had no part in the final decision. 

His Defence Counsels played these trumps again and 
again, even going so far as to suggest that Keitel won 
Hitler’s trust and enjoyed his favour not because he 
zealously carried out the Fuhrer’s military plans, but 
because during Hitler’s travels in the occupied territories he 
played the Fiihrer’s beloved Wagner on the piano, and 
because he could so ably entertain the ladies at state recep- 
tions. 

However, the more the defendant and his Defence Coun- 
sels insisted on the “old soldier” version, which they 
obviously considered a safe refuge for Keitel, the less he 
actually looked like an “‘old soldier”. The court and the 
world press could see clearly that Keitel was just a typical 
nazi military leader, a man without shame or conscience, 
not merely an executor, but also an architect of aggressive 
plans and the Fuhrer’s active assistant in waging predatory 
wars. 

The old nazi soldier was very careful in his testimony, but 
he still remained Wilhelm Keitel, and when he wasn’t 
reading from a prepared text, but answering questions off 
the bat, he regaled the court with aphorisms like: ‘“‘Robbery 
and military trophy-hunting are essentially the same thing. 
Only the terminology’s different.” Or: “In wartime it’s only 
natural our generals have no time to concern themselves 
with the security of the civilian population. That isn’t a 
general’s duty, anyway.” Or: “Cruelty is a purely conven- 
tional term during wartime, for war itself is cruel.” Keitel 
defended himself insistently and frantically, but his pretence 
became simply abhorrent when, trapped by the Prosecution 
and unable to escape, without batting an eyelid he admitted 
what a few minutes earlier he had angrily denied. During 
the cross-examination by the Soviet prosecutor the last re- 
spectable artificial layers were stripped off Keitel. Rudenko 
showed the Field Marshal his own order to fight against the 
underground and partisans in the occupied regions. This 
order stated that in order to nip discontent in the bud and 
eliminate it, it was necessary to take immediate action at the 
first opportunity and to use the harshest measures to affirm 
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the power of the occupation authorities... It had to be 
remembered that human life in the countries concerned was 
of no value. A good effect could be attained only by 
extraordinary cruelty. 

When Rudenko finished reading out this order, he asked 
Keitel if he had ordered his armies to kill the civilian popu- 
lation, including women and children, as a means of 
combating the resistance of the partisans. 

“No,” answered Keitel angrily. 

Rudenko: “Here is the following order I want to show 
you. Acquaint yourself with it and answer whether you 
signed it or not.” 

Keitel: “Yes.” 

Rudenko: “1 would draw your attention to the following 
sentence J have underlined here: ‘The troops are therefore 
authorised and ordered in this struggle to take any mea- 
sures without restriction, even against women and children, 
if that is necessary to achieve success.’ Have you found this 
passage?” 

Keitel: “Yes, I’ve found it.” 

Rudenko: “Are these the words of your order?” 

Keitel (indistinctly): “Yes, if they are in the order... I 
simply forgot about this. [ signed so many things and forgot 
about them afterwards.” 

He managed to forget such orders! 

To complete the portrait of Hitler’s favourite strategist, I 
should quote one more dialogue which was quite fresh in my 
memory. Rudenko presented the court with a note written 
by the head of German counter-intelligence, Admiral 
Canaris, who, frightened by the excessive brutality used 
against Sovict prisoners-of-war, or more accurately, by the 
fact that rumours of this brutality were circulating in the 
West, urged them to restrict the acts of arbitrariness of the 
concentration camps’ administration. 

Rudenko: “Defendant Keitel, how did you react to this 
document?” 

Ketel: “I agreed with Admiral Canaris’ opinion.” 

Rudenko: “Then I shall refresh your memory on what 
you wrote across this document. You wrote: ‘This is a 
matter of exterminating a complete world outlook. There- 
fore I understand these measures and approve them.’ 
Defendant, is this your signature?” 

Keitel (not bauing an eyelid): “Yes, it ts.” 
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Thus Keitel’s “old soldier’ facade was stripped away 
layer by layer and, at the end of the cross-examination, this 
butcher in Field Marshal’s uniform was totally exposed as 
being repulsive, evil, and cowardly, like a rat caught in a 
trap. 

In the evening the Khaldeians noisily discussed the meta- 
morphosis that had taken place before their very eyes. We 
had not argued so much about Goering, Hess or 
Ribbentrop as we did about this Field Marshal who had 
attempted to camouflage himself as an old soldier. The 
issue of responsibility of a legal, moral and human kind 
naturally emerged at the centre of the argument. In carrying 
out an order, should a serviceman (whether he is a rank- 
and-file soldier or officer) or civilian (an official of some 
kind) feel his own responsibility in carrying out his supe- 
riors’ orders? Has he the right and should he dare to carry 
out an order if he is aware of its incorrect or criminal 
nature? Is he responsible and if he is, how is he for carrying 
out an order which is obviously incorrect or obviously 
criminal? Having received such an order, should he protest 
or refuse to carry it out? 

Our blood began to boil. 

“Oh, come on, how isn’t he responsible?” roared Yuri 
Korolkov.. “If you put things like that, you can let off all the 
nazis. They can all hide behind the Fuhrer: it wasn’t us, he 
was to blame for everything and we were just carrying out 
his orders.... It wasn’t our fault.... So, any robbery can be 
explained away like this.” 

“But there’s military dogma, you know—an order is an 
order,” ventured Mikhail Gus, pouring oil on the flames. 
“What about this dogma?” 

“It’s an incorrect, foul and rotten dogma from start to 
finish,” shouted Krushinsky, flying into a rage. “By carry- 
ing out a criminal order against one’s conscience and 
convictions, the person himself becomes a criminal and 
bears the full responsibility. That’s true both of military and 
civilian affairs. How much harm is done and how much 
suffering has been and is being caused by people, vested 
with responsibility, obeying their superiors in such a 
thoughtless and mechanical way. Keitel is trying to seem 
like an old soldier. Isn’t that so? Next he’ll pretend to be a 
robot—a horrible, brainless robot, submissively carrying 
out the will of his operator. But who is he really? A 
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criminal! A revolting, calculating criminal who condemned 
millions of people to death only to raise himself higher in 
his career. Right? One more very important international 
law should be added to the international laws passed by the 
Tribunal: on the responsibility of a person carrying out a 
criminal order. Don't you agree? Life would then be safer 
all over the world. The law should read: ‘Any person 
carrying out an order, bears responsibility with the person 
who gave the order.’ ” 

“But a clause of this kind exists in one form or other in 
every legislation,” said Galan quietly, who had so far not 
taken part in the argument. “A clause of this kind was even 
in the laws of bourgeois Poland. But does anyone really 
take a look at the laws under a dictatorship?” 

Later in the evening Krushinsky and I went for a long 
stroll in the park, in which early spring was blooming and 
sparkling in every bright, fragrant leaf. The birds chirped at 
the top of their voices right until sunset. The young grass 
smelt lusciously. Here and there velvety mushroom tops 
poked above the layer of foliage flattened by the snow and 
already covered with green blades of grass. We took off our 
caps and gathered in them these moist, fragrant spring 
mushrooms which crunched pleasantly in our fingers. 
After collecting two capfuls we looked at each other and 
burst out laughing. Why pick mushrooms? What’s the 
point? Who are they for? 

We put them down carefully on the side of the path, 
hoping that someone would find a use for them, and 
returned to our digs. Although it was a balmy evening, 
inside the fence the guard was lighting a bonfire and 
throwing clods of compressed peat into it. The sounds of 
excited voices were still coming through the open windows. 
The argument about responsibility was continuing. Sergei 
Krushinsky suddenly turned to me and said angrily: 

“What on earth are they arguing for, when it’s surely 
clear that the rise of a dictatorship puts an end to laws, 

moral codes of behaviour and traditions, paralyses the con- 
trol of reason, and loathsome people like this respectable- 
looking Keitel begin to flourish and take over posts of 
authority. I don’t mean the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which is noble and expedient, but the dictatorship of people 
like Hitler, Mussolini and Pilsudski. This is the cause of all 
the trouble.” 








19. Three Signals 
Sound Again 


April 1. When I arrived at the Palace of Justice, I went to 
the telegraph offices to send my wife birthday greetings. 
The war years had been so hectic for us that we hadn't 
managed to be together on even one of her birthdays. | was 
still far away trom her, but at least this time I'd managed to 
give her the present promised. The story was written, 
approved, accepted. Perhaps, this in itself would make her 
happy. 

1 was walking through the arched corridors of the Palace 
of Justice thinking about this, when suddenly the three 
buzzes so well known to us all sounded. Three ... three ... 
and three again. Another sensation! What? Where? The 
day’s session hadn’t started yet. It must be in the Press 
Room where the information bureau left protocols on sup- 
plementary examinations and other documents relating to 
the trial! on the table in the mornings. The three signals had 
the effect of a battle horn on us journalists. In an instant we 
had all raced to the Press Room. 

The room was crowded and noisy. Exclamations, ques- 
tions and loud taughter filled the air. I elbowed my way 
through to the table and picked up an announcement lying 
apart from the others. What was this! It said Martin 
Bormann would testify at the trial. Bormann had been chief 
of the nazi party chancellery, the party’s general secretary 
and Hitler’s immediate adviser, who had not yet been 
brought to trial; the charges under Article 12 of the Tribu- 
nal’s Charter were being examined in his absence. 

Judging by the material already presented in court, Bor- 
mann, one of the most odious figures of nazism—a member 
of Hitler’s retinue, sycophant, first-class extortioner and 
shameless butcher of millions—was in constant competition 
with Goering for first place in Hitler’s entourage. We knew 
this dreadful man had remained with Hitler in his bunker 
outside the Reichschancellery until Hitler killed himself like 
a scorpion, and then Bormann had disappeared without 
trace, as if into thin air. 

Now Martin Bormann had been captured! Memories of 
things I had seen in Berlin eleven months previously flashed 
before my cyes. The rumble of artillery fire. The asphalt 
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trembled under my feet as if invisible machines were 
working deep inside the earth. Ahead of me loomed the flat 
Reichschancellery, built in ancient Greek style and 
designed by Albert Speer, Hitler’s favourite architect, and 
called “the National-Socialist Parthenon” by Goebbels’ 
press which, by the way, was no more like the Parthenon 
than Hitler was like Napoleon with whom he liked to com- 
pare himself. 

Fighting was still going on in Berlin, but Soviet soldiers 
were wandering through the sumptuous, badly-damaged 
Reichschaneellery, trampling papers and boxes containing 
orders and medals underfoot. A shaggy, stunned-looking 
dog was running about, wearing an [ron Cross around 
his neck, where some joker had hung it. There was a 
terrace leading from Hitler’s office into the garden. The 
garden contained a crescent-shaped tountain, now reduced 
to rubble, and further on, concealed in the spring 
shrubbery, there was a cement cube with a massive, bolted 
metal door. This was the entrance to the underground 
bunker where Hitler spent his last moments alive. 

My friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Sergei Borzenko, an- 
other Pravda correspondent, and | approached the cement 
lair, but a sentry at the door blocked our way, saying, 
“It's forbidden to enter here.” We asked for the chief 
sentry. 

Borzenko was one of those glorious journalists who had 
fought in the war with more than his pen alone. As a 
Pravda correspondent he had once joined a landing unit on 
a small stretch of the bare Crimean shore, ‘‘no larger than a 
pin head”, as they say in the army. By onc of the twists of 
fate, when the unit's commander was killed on landing 
Borzenko took command of this unit. During several days 
he organised the defence of this “pin head”, and at night, 
when the enemy forces quilted down, he wrote his Pravda 
reports, which he sent back to the army telegraph post with 
the boats which brought them more men and ammunition. 
Borzenko was made a Hero of the Soviet Union for this feat 
of a most unliterary nature. A journalist's card from Pravda 
naturally carries a lot of weight, but when backed up with 
the Hero’s Star it produces an overwhelming impression 
everywhere. These two factors were undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the fact that we were allowed against all rules into 
Hitler’s last refuge that day. 











The underground area had many floors. It resembled an 
enormous honeycomb poured out of liquid cement into the 
earth. There was no electricity, the lift didn’t work, and 
ventilation system had ceased functioning. Underground it 
was damp and stuffy. The Major (whose name was difficult 
and impossible to remember) led us down the slimy steps, 
lighting the way with his electric torch. The sound of occa- 
sional shell-bursts penetrated down to us dully. The greyish 
walls of the stairway were lit up in the darkness by the 
bright ray of light from the torch, then the niche where a 
silent sentry stood, then a massive door. We descended one, 
two, three floors until we turned into some sort of corridor. 
A door framed with rubber lining like that of a gas shelter 
opened noiselessly, and the glass of broken bottles crunched 
underfoot. The air was heavy and stagnant. A massive table 
covered by a heavy green cloth stained with something dark 
and sticky loomed out of the darkness. Paintings in gold 
frames hung on the walls—good paintings of the old 
Munich school that, in this cement cage, seemed noble 
prisoners in a pirate ship’s hold. 

“Hitler held his military councils here,” the invisible 
Major commented in the darkness. ‘‘We captured three offi- 
cers here. They were so drunk they couldn’t even remember 
their own names.” 

The next room was lit up by an acetylene lamp. Two offi- 
cers and a girl lieutenant with a delicate, intelligent face 
were digging through some files. 

“There was a sort of archives here. They tried to burn 
everything but had neither time nor petrol,” the Major 
said. 

When they learned who we were, the officers straightened 
up. The girl smiled ironically and said, ‘‘You’re late. Two 
men from your paper were here yesterday: Boris Gorbatov 
and Martin Merzhanov. They wrote everything down.” 

We expressed envy at our colleagues’ fast work and 
walked on. A floor lower I knocked my head against 
something sharp and metallic. The torch’s ray lit up an 
aluminium eagle with a swastika-bearing wreath in its ta- 
lons. Someone had knocked the eagle down, and it was 
hanging sideways from a nail, one wing blocking the 
polished wooden door, 

“The Fuhrer’s personal suite. He committed suicide 
here,” the Major explained. 
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We went through a small guardroom containing a couch, 
a small table, and several telephones. Black overcoats and 
military caps hung on the wall. The next door led into a 
more spacious room, again with good paintings on the 
walls. A table, a map of Berlin, two armchairs and a couch 
whose upholstery also had dark stains. 

“Blood?” 

“Yes, blood,” replied the Major. 

“But didn’t he poison himself?” 

““Yes, in one version he poisoned himself along with his 
wife and dog. But we also have information—only don’t 
write this down, please-——that his ADC afterwards fired 
into his corpse. After all, how could the Fuhrer simply 
poison himself like a rat, it was shameful. He fired a shot 
into Hitler’s dead body and threw the pistol down at his 
side. A pistol was lying there.” 

We went down lower to Goebbels’ suite—a large room, 
clean and lived-in, with double-decker beds along the walls. 
The ceiling was sooty, though, and the odour of basement 
dampness was mixed with the odour of burnt wool: there 
were two longish burnt patches on the carpet covering the 
tile floor. 

“He poisoned his five daughters here and then poisoned 
himself together with his wife,” our Vergil in Major’s 
uniform explained to us. “‘We found the girls dead on these 
beds. The little ones looked as peaceful as if they were 
asleep, but the two older ones had evidently resisted and 
not wanted to take the poison. Judging by the positions of 
their bodies, they had been forcibly poisoned. -These are the 
girls.” 

The Major picked up a family photograph from the floor. 
Joseph Goebbels looked small, and his heavily brilliantined 
head was shaped like an ape’s. He was sitting stiffly with a 
large, handsome woman surrounded by five pleasant-look- 
ing young girls who resembled their mother. Goebbels was 
dark, but the rest of his family were blue-eyed blondes. 

“It was these older girls who were forcibly injected with 
poison,” the Major explained again. 

We entered the adjoining room, where deer antlers and 
hunting rifles were hanging on the walls. A full hunting 
outfit and a green hat with a wood-cock feather were lying 
on the bed. 

“They say this was Martin Bormann’s room.” 





“And where is he?” 

“He’s disappeared,” the Major answered. ‘“‘According to 
the prisoners we caught here, he remained to the last and 
then vanished somewhere.”’ 

“How could he get away when the area was so tightly 
encircled?” 

“T don’t know. There are different versions. One says 
that his dead body was seen, and another that he escaped. 
The latter version is more probable. Don’t write this down, 
please. After all, it’s only hearsay, and needs to be substan- 
tiated. It could all be deliberate misinformation.” 

Martin Bormann had escaped! Hitler’s closest associate 
had succeeded in escaping the final reckoning. I remember 
how stunned we were by this news in the Reichschancelle- 
ry’s bunker. Whenever Bormann’s name was mentioned 
during the trial, I involuntarily looked at the empty seat in 
the dock. Had this snake really managed to squirm away 
and hide in a crevice in the ground? 

Then the three signals and the press-release saying Mar- 
tin Bormann had been found. This really was news! 

But why was the Press Room shaking with laughter? I 
looked quizzically at Yuri Korolkov beside me, but he, too, 
had a broad smile on his round, expressive face. 

“Tt's April 1st, old man!” 

“Well, so it’s April 1st, so what?” 

‘Read through to the end, for heaven’s sake.” 

In fact, I had overlooked the end of the information 
bulletin, caught up in the excitement of this amazing news 
and my rush of memories, and so I hadn’t seen a small 
arrow with the words ‘‘See overleaf’. On the other side, 
capital letters announced: ‘April Fool! Thank you.” 

We had a good laugh. This was a joke played by our 
friends in the Tribunal’s Press Bureau. We laughed, but I 
still wondered if there really was a crevice in the ground 
deep enough for this snake to hide in forever. 


20. Nacht und Nebel 


From the very first day that Ernst Kaltenbrunner, the SS 
Obergruppenftihrer and chief of the Reich Security Main 
Office and the Gestapo, made his belated appearance in the 
Nuremberg court-room, I had been observing this dreadful 
man. 
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His appearance among the defendants was a sensation, 
and on this occasion the three sacred signals sounded 
throughout the Palace of Justice. This man, who had cold- 
bloodedly ordered the extermination of millions of people, 
turned out to be a pathological coward when the time came 
to answer for his crimes. He first tried to escape by hiding 
among the wounded in a military hospital. Still terrified 
of being caught, he escaped from the hospital one night 
and hid in a small forest hut in the mountains, but his own 
ADC at this point turned him over to the occupation author- 
ities. 

In Nuremberg, he trembled with fear all the time, paced 
his cell, and constantly burst into tears in the presence of 
the prison doctor. Then he suffered a stroke from sheer 
fright. No, this was not coldly premeditated simulation of 
the type that Rudolf Hess acted out. Dr. Kelley, the senior 
prison doctor who treated Kaltenbrunner, told the press 
that they shouldn’t imagine Kaltenbrunner was haunted by 
his millions of victims or that he was conscience-stricken by 
his evil deeds. It was just blind, animal fear paralysing his 
brain, although physically this forty-eight-year-old, six-foot 
man was as strong as a bull. 

The siren sounded three times. The press-box instantly 
filled to bursting; among the defendants sitting in their 
usual seats in the dock there appeared a big, broad-shoul- 
dered fellow with a scar cutting across his cheek and a 
massive head resembling a butcher’s axe in profile. Every- 
one stared at this menacing figure, about whom we had 
heard so many terrifying stories during the trial. Kalten- 
brunner walked somewhat unsurely between the benches, 
smiled confusedly and started to extend his hand to Goe- 
ting, but the latter turned away abruptly. Hess also 
pretended not to notice the proffered hand. Schacht, Funk, 
von Papen, and Speer, whose group always kept aloof from 
the others, turned their backs on him. These evil-doers, 
each of whom had hundreds of thousands of lives on his 
conscience, made a great show of contempt for this all- 
powerful secret police chief, whom they themselves had 
feared only recently. 

None of the other defendants wanted to have Kalten- 
brunner beside him even in the dock, and the military 
policeman responsible for placing Kaltenbrunner among 
the defendants had to almost forcibly squeeze him between 
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Frank and Rosenberg. It was as if Kaltenbrunner had 
immediately been elected chief villain. 

At first, he was embarrassed by the reaction from the 
others, but then he recovered, entered the oaken dock with 
a firm step, and took his place without greeting anyone else. 
A lawyer by profession, he had planned his defence by 
himself and very systematically went about trying to wash 
his hands of the blood of his millions of victims. 

When this enormous, round-shouldered fellow with the 
threatening grey eyes took the stand, his Defence Counsel 
Dr. Kauffmann, hurriedly announced into the microphone: 
“IT am beginning the defence of Ermst Kaltenbrunner. In 
view of the enormous weight of the charges against him, I 
need not emphasise how difficult this defence is for me.” 

One had to agree with this preamble to the Defence’s 
speech. The Tribunal had already been in session for 
several months, and during all this time there wasn’t a 
single session at which the name of Heinrich Himmler, the 
most bloodthirsty and disgusting beast in the nazi Zoo, 
hadn’t been mentioned, but Himmler escaped trial at the 
last minute, during his arrest, by biting into the poison cap- 
sule he had concealed under his tongue. 

Himmler’s place on the witness stand was being taken by 
“little Himmler’, or Himmlerchen, as Kaltenbrunner was 
known in Germany, and he would have to answer for his 
superior. Documents had already shown how powerful and 
terrifying this “‘Himmlerchen” had been, who had to re- 
place his chief in Nuremberg, after the latter had escaped 
from the trial to the land of the dead. 

It would be difficult to list even the major crimes among 
all the monstrosities committed by Kaltenbrunner. He and 
Himmler were the most extreme and most indicative off- 
spring of the nazi ideology. They spread a net of concentrat- 
ion camps over the whole of Germany and then over the oc- 
cupied countries and territories. This net was graphically 
depicted on a map presented at one of the Tribunal’s 
sessions. Hundreds of dots spread out across the map of 
Europe and in places they joined together in clusters and 
seemed graphic representations of some poisonous abscess 
infecting the body of the continent. This abscess covered 
Germany, Austria, and Poland, extending into Belgium, 
France, the! Soviet Baltic republics, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine. This deadly abscess of nazism threatened to infect 
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all of humanity in the future. We now looked at Kalten- 
brunner and already knew that this man with the axe- 
shaped, unhealthy-complexioned face had dreamed of a 
time when this brown abscess would cover the entire face 
of the earth and he would turn the whole world into a con- 
centration camp for people with opposing views. 

We also saw another map, a report on “work in 
progress”, that was even more cynical and terrifying and 
made us all shudder who had grown used to the most 
amazing surprises during the long months of the trial. 
Beside the little circles showing cities on the map there were 
two small coffins—one was large and white, and the other 
below it was smaller and black. The nazis planned the 
depopulation of the occupied territories on a nation-wide 
scale, and this map showed the degree to which their plans 
had been carried out. The coffins were a sort of diagram 
indicating the number of people marked for extermination 
and the number exterminated to date. There were big black 
coffins beside Kiev, Kharkov, Krasnodar, and Vilnius, and 
smaller coffins beside Orsha, Minsk, and Vitebsk where, as 
the report explained, the partisan movement was highly 
developed and the dense forests left the extermination plans 
underfulfilled. 

Now here he was, the man who had drawn up these plans 
and compiled these reports. Evidence already given showed 
that Kaltenbrunner had worked out a whole system of 
extermination bearing the code name Nacht und Nebel, i.e. 
Night and Fog, to be applied first to Germany and then to 
the occupied territories. In accordance with this plan, tens, 
hundreds, and thousands of people were arrested at night, 
instantly disappearing into an abyss of fog and darkness 
where they were under the unlimited authority of the nazi 
Gestapo executioners, the SD and SS. 

According to this system, Himmler and his right-hand 
man, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, created a special type of secret 
industry (which I have already mentioned several times), a 
death industry having human extermination as its sole 
objective. There were more than three thousand establish- 
ments in this nazi industry. Firstly, minor ones operating on 
the scale of handicraft workshops, so to speak, with a 
capacity for dealing with up to a hundred people a day, 
who were exterminated by the old nazi method of a shot in 
the back of the head. Then, there were the giant death 
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complexes like Oswiecim, Buchenwald, and Mauthausen, 
where extermination had been mechanised, electrified, and 
chemicalised. There were conveyor systems for transporting 
corpses to the ovens, gigantic knives were constructed for 
dismembering huge quantities of corpses before burning, 
and special machinery ground the bones and presses made 
fertiliser out of the result. 

The death industry created by Himmler had waste pro- 
ducts which, as I already mentioned, were useful for the 
economy of the Third Reich. Thrifty Himmler tolerated no 
wastage and, as we learned during the early months of the 
trial, even special research institutes were founded to study 
the utilisation of the waste material of this diabolical in- 
dustry, which elaborated methods of dressing human skin, 
making soap from human corpses, and manufacturing foot- 
wear, haberdashery and other every-day goods from skin. 


Even Dante, who with his fine imagination created pic- 
tures of hell, did not think of as many horrors as Heinrich 
Himmler and his assistant, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, once a 
minor lawyer in Vienna, devised for humanity. 

Himmler’s and Kaltenbrunner’s men in white laboratory 
coats carried out experiments under cover of the fog and 
darkness in the camps on inmates, cold-bloodedly and 
methodically trying out on them the effects of gases and 
poisons invented for the extermination of recalcitrant man- 
kind. All this was calmly carried out and the victims’ suffer- 
ings were observed by doctors with monstrous cold-blood- 
edness, recorded in files and studied. Scientific works were 
written on the results. They were read by a small public, 
such as the man with the axe-shaped face. 

Finally, there was one more method of depopulating the 
occupied territories—by wiping out villages, settlements, 
towns, and cities. This was also an industry with its own 
mechanisms and its own well-trained personnel, the so- 
called special operational commands, the SD, which had 
their own tasks—razing peaceful settlements of all types, 
creating dead zones, spreading fear, terror, and devastation, 
and extending the territorial domain of “night and fog”. All 
this was also organised by a man called Ernst Kaltenbrun- 
ner. The Tribunal already knew about all this from witnes- 
ses’ testimony, documentary films and material evidence, 
the mere memory of which sent shivers down one’s spine. 
The time had now come for him to answer for all his evil- 
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doings. Kaltenbrunner was about to testify. What could this 
monster say, when even his friends in the dock turned away 
from him, when there were already towering heaps of files 
entered into evidence against him, containing an endless 
number of documents attesting to his dreadful crimes 
against humanity? 

Walking up to the microphone and touching it with his 
hand, cven scratching a fingernail across it to make sure it 
was working, Kaltenbrunner said in a well-modulated 
voice, just as he did undoubtedly when defending criminals 
long ago in the Vienna courts: ‘Herren Richter, firstly, I 
would like to state to the Tribunal that I realise the serious- 
ness of the charges against me. I know the hatred of the 
world is directed against me; that I—particularly since 
Himmler, Muller, and Pohl are no longer alive—must here, 
alone, give an account to the world and the Tribunal. I 
realise that I shall have to tell the truth in this court-room, 
in order to enable the Court and the world to fully recognise 
and understand what has been going on in Germany during 
this war and to judge it with fairness.” 

He said all this in an even, tranquil voice. In the dock, 
the other war criminals began whispering together 
anxiously, and in the press-box pages of note-pads were 
flipped over at a feverish pace. The defendant’s opening 
words were meant to serve as a preamble, it seemed, to 
show his defence strategy. He would admit everything. He 
would give evidence against the others and ruin them. He 
would count on heartfelt repentence or, more likely, on the 
pretence of heartfelt repentence to beg forgiveness and save 
his life. 

That’s what we thought at the beginning, but Ernst 
Kaltenbrunner wasn’t as simple as that. Immediately after 
the opening words, spoken in a melancholy voice, he began 
to deny his crimes, and shifted his defence to total negation 
of any wrong-doing. 

He denied everything calmly, shamelessly, and 
insolently, ignoring testimony given by witnesses he had 
heard, the truth of which he did not even try to disprove, 
and material evidence. He even denied his own words 
recorded in various memoranda and protocols, his public 
statements and signatures on documents. 

It turned out that Himmler’s deputy and head of the 
security forces and secret police, as well as the official head 
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of domestic and foreign intelligence, didn’t know a single 
thing about the concentration camps, the mass executions, 
the death pits, or the cremation ovens working round the 
clock. “Operational commands”’ created in the SD under 
his direction? He hadn’t heard of these either. He only 
learned of them here in the court-room. Human experi- 
ments? He first heard about them here. He had heard 
mention of something of the sort, but he hadn’t believed it 
and he was too busy to check whether anything like that 
was going on. 

He requested the court to take into consideration that he 
came from a respected Catholic family and that he himself 
was a devout Catholic. Could he really have taken part in 
such ungodly things? Nacht und Nebel? Why was the court 
paying so much attention to an expression from Wagner's 
works? Hitler, of course, loved Wagnerian operas and often 
listened to them. Dr. Joseph Goebbels was a romantic and 
never missed a chance to slip romantic words of this type 
into his speeches but, after all, he, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, was 
a lawyer and knew the value of words. Night and fog? It 
sounded absurd. He’d never heard mention of any night or 
fog. 

As Kaltenbrunner spoke in his well-modulated voice, the 
other defendants calmed down slightly. There wouldn’t be 
any sensational exposures, after all. Only Hess looked at 
Kaltenbrunner ironically. His large eyes gleamed mockingly 
from the depths of their dark sockets. 

When Kaltenbrunner admitted in passing that legality in 
the Third Reich may have been occasionally defied, but at 
the same time announced that he was the descendant of 
four generations of respected Viennese lawyers, himself a 
lawyer, and that he had always upheld the laws and ‘“‘con- 
sidered man’s first and foremost right to be his freedom’’, 
Hess’ skull-like head began to shake with silent laughter 
that he made no attempt to conceal. 

Kaltenbrunner was shown a document bearing his signa- 
ture, entered into evidence against him. The following 
exchange took place, which I quote from the verbatim 
report of the trial: 

Prosecutor: “1s this your signature?” 

Kaltenbrunner: ‘Yes, it is mine ... it seems.” 

Prosecutor: ““You signed this?” 

Kaltenbrunner: “No.” 
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(Laughter. Noise in the court. Lord Lawrence picks up 
his gavel and looks severely over the top of his glasses at the 
visitors’ gallery and press-box. The defendants whisper 
among themselves. Their faces reflect amazement, irony, 
even admiration.) 

Prosecutor: “But this is your signature. You just stated so 
to the court.” 

Kaltenbrunner (in the same calm voice): ‘‘Yes, it’s mine, 
but in my estimation this is a facsimile. In any case, I don’t 
remember this document. I don’t know. I only heard about 
it here in court. It’s possible this document really was issued 
in my name, but without my knowledge.” 

(Open laughter in court. Movement in the dock. Lord 
Lawrence raises his gavel.) 

Lord Lawrence: “‘Doesn’t it seem to you, gentlemen, that 
it is rather noisy in the court?” 

I don’t know how, but news of Kaltenbrunner’s cross- 
examination had already spread outside the court to the 
Germans. 

“May I ask a question?” Kurt said, without taking his 
eyes off the road. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Is it true that Kaltenbrunner said he didn’t know about 
what was going on in the concentration camps?” 

“That’s what he’s trying to say, at least.” 

“Good God!” my driver exclaimed, and his disfigured 
face began to twitch nervously. 

‘‘Why do you want to know?” 

“My mother’s younger brother was executed in Dachau. 
He was a mechanic in the chemical workshop of the Faber 
pencil factory here.” 

“Was he a Communist?” 

“T don’t know. Probably not, but he was an activist in 
the union of chemical workers. Do you think Kaltenbrunner 
will escape his responsibility for all this?” 

“How should I know? The court will decide this. I don’t 
think he’ll escape the gallows. Kurt, what do your fellow- 
countrymen think about it?” 

Always sincere, Kurt didn’t answer right away. “All types 
of people live in Germany, Colonel,” the ex-Luftwaffe 
Lieutenant answered diplomatically. 

It was unusually noisy at David’s bar in the Press Camp. 
Kaltenbrunner’s cold-blooded impudence had made an 
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even greater impression on the press than Goering’s uncon- 
cealed hate or Ribbentrop’s base cowardice. 

“He’s a real Shakespearian villain!’ exclaimed Ralph, 
who was usually restrained and reserved. ‘Richard II] was 
just a mischievous child compared with him.” 

David was mixing drinks at the bar with his usual 
deftness. That day he had a lot of customers. His “Sir 
Winnie” cocktail was in great demand and the nickel-plated 
mixer juggled incessantly in his hands. David naturally 
hadn’t been in court, but he knew everything that went on 
there down to the last detail. 

“‘Hellow, Colonel! How did you like that Gestapo guy?” 
he exclaimed, pouring a cloudy liquid into a customer’s 
cocktail glass. ‘“‘So he didn’t know anything, it was all going 
on without his knowledge. He’s got some nerve!” 

I thought I even detected a note of admiration in his 
voice. 


21. The Trial Moved into 
Its Seventh Month 


Daniil Kraminov, Mikhail Gus, and our other colleagues 
who knew foreign languages and read. Western newspa- 
pers regularly, said the Western press was losing interest in 
the trial with each passing month. Now only sensations like 
Kaltenbrunner’s cross-examination or various journalistic 
scoops like getting interviews with Goering or Hess, which 
one or another of our Western colleagues managed occa- 
sionally through contacts with the Defence Counsels, pro- 
duced a spark of interest from the press. The three signals 
hadn’t sounded for a long time, the press section was fairly 
empty, and the centre of activity for the correspondents 
seemed to have moved to David’s merry bar. The trial’s 
old-timers temporarily parted company. Peggy drove off 
with some of her important acquaintances, proudly 
announcing to her friends that she was fed up with Goe- 
ring’s ugly mug and was going to Monte Carlo to spend all 
her wages at the roulette tables. 

Ralph set off for Paris, taking his blue-eyed Tanya with 
him. 
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Eric, who had become such a good, dear friend, flew off 
to Britain. At a farewell party he treated us to a fine bottle 
of White Horse whisky and said jokingly: 

“Can’t help it. I’m just an unfortunate child of the dying 
(in your opinion) capitalist world: there can be no supply 
without demand. I can’t feed my family on hatred for 
nazism, you know. You can be good boys and continue 
sitting in the empty press-box because you have fixed 
salaries, but bloody capitalism won’t feed me unless I send 
them earth-shaking news. Well, good-bye, gentlemen, until 
better times!”’ 

The Soviet people, who had suffered so much from the 
nazis and who finally defeated the nazi armies in a single- 
handed struggle, had not lost interest in the trial. Our 
reports were being printed and read just as before. The right 
wing of the court-room’s press-box, where the Soviet jour- 
nalists were seated, now looked like a densely populated 
peninsula in an empty area of unoccupied chairs. But that’s 
journalism: it doesn’t call for a calm, measured workpace. 
And then—what’s the good in hiding it?—I had noticed for 
some time, especially after lunch-hour, that here and there 
some of our reporters’ heads were hanging dozily, and some 
of them were unashamedly snoozing. 

Vsevolod Vishnevsky had very successfully adapted him- 
self to this quiet period. He acquired a pair of dark glasses. 
not the ordinary kind of dark glasses we all had, but large 
American ones undoubtedly designed especially for long 
sessions. The dark lenses had a pair of wide-open eyes 
somehow represented on the inside, and their fortunate pos- 
sessor could narrow or screw up his eyes, or simply sleep, 
and the people around him would only see his attentive, 
interested expression. He would enter the hall with a preoc- 
cupied air, take his seat in the first row, lay out his French 
translations of the documents to his right, his English trans- 
lations to the left, and his Russian translations directly in 
front, get out his note-pad, jab his impeccable pen into it 
and go to sleep. He did this magnificently. Even if you 
looked at him steadily, you would only see a fully attentive 
reporter observing and listening to everything. When his 
neighbours discreetly wakened him at the recess, it was as if 
he had a machine plugged on inside. In a fresh, vigorous 
voice he would say indignantly, ‘““What scoundrels ... bas- 
tards ... monsters...”’, or something to this effect. This was 
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always appropriate, for it could be said at any point in the 
trial. 

Everyone envied him madly, but no one had succeeded 
in getting similar dark glasses, although I must say frankly 
that during this quiet period in the trial, the God of 
Commerce, fleet-footed Hermes, had unceremoniously 
elbowed the Goddess of Justice, Themis, into second place. 

In fact, commerce was flourishing everywhere. American 
officers and junior officers were extensively using their 
exterritorial right. During their leave of absence they 
travelled round Europe buying items on the European 
black markets fairly liberally with their dollars or oc- 
cupation marks such as Swiss watches, German fountain 
pens, and French perfumes—and then, exploiting the 
differences in exchange rates, they would resell these 
things at the ‘Justizpalast bazaar’, as Semyon Narinyani 
termed it. 

I must admit that I, too, became a victim of this 
boisterous trade one day. An American lieutenant 
of my acquaintance sat down with me in the bar and 
explained in sign-language that he was getting ready to fly 
home. 

He took a snap-shot out of his wallet showing himself, a 
blonde woman—his wife—and two strapping boys. Then 
he unbuttoned the cuff of his uniform and pushed up his 
sleeve. Underneath there were about ten or so very 
handsome wrist-watches. I uncomprehendingly nodded my 
head to show I thought they were very fine, indeed. He then 
began to point to each of the watches, as if he wanted me to 
indicate which I liked best. Still not understanding my silent 
interlocutor, I pointed to a watch with a red hour-hand on 
its face. He nodded his head “‘O.K.” and wrote the figure 
“150 marks” on a paper napkin. Only then did I realise, a 
little late, that he wanted to sell me the watch. 

His wares really were excellent, and the price was reaso- 
nable, but I didn’t need a watch. I already had a fine 
pocket-watch that was sacred to me. It was the first series of 
this kind produced by the Moscow State Watch Factory 
and, although it wasn’t terribly convenient, it was my wife’s 
first gift to me just before the war, bought with her first 
teacher’s salary. When I left tor the war, I inserted a photo 
of my wife and son in the lid of the watch-case and didn’t 
part with it for the whole four years of the war, marking 
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each month I lived through with a little notch on the cover 
and scratching onto it the dates when I thought this watch- 
amulet had saved me from certain death in battle. I had this 
watch with me in Nuremberg. How could I explain this 
sentimental story to a foreign officer who, as far as I could 
understand, wanted to sell me his wares because he was 
going home to his wite and children and needed the mo- 
ney? I only knew a few English words for certain at that 
time: “yes”, “no”, “good”, and “thank you”. Pushing 
aside the tempting watch, I said three of them, ‘‘No, 
thank you.” 

He wrote another figure on the paper napkin—this time, 
“125”. How could I tell this fine fellow without offending 
him that it wasn’t the price that mattered? Meanwhile, he 
was tossing the watch up and down in his hand and saying 
“‘anti-magnetic” which, inasmuch as I could guess, meant 
“not susceptible to magnetic force’. He also said “water- 
proof’, and I understood the word “water”, so I could . 
guess at the meaning of the whole expression. 

“No, thank you very much,’ I answered, adding two 
more words making it sound more convincing. 

Then the lieutenant asked David, who had been observ- 
ing our trade negotiations from a distance, to give us two 
glasses of beer. He pushed one towards me, and he threw 
the wrist-watch into the other one. While I drank my beer, 
the red watch-hand continued to turn, even in these unusual 
surroundings! Not having a great supply of words to draw 
on in addition to what I’d already said, I repeated my 
refusal, but it must have lacked its former firmness. The 
insistent lieutenant fished the watch out of the glass, wiped 
it dry with a handkerchief, and suddenly threw it violently 
in one corner of the room. Then he picked it up and laid it 
in front of me. It was still going. Well, what was there left 
for me to do? I said, “‘O.K.’’, and reached into my pocket 
for the money. 

This deal had a happy outcome, but there were others 
that ended less happily. Once Yuri Korolkov literally rolled 
into the Tribunal’s Russian rooms bursting with laughter. It 
turned out that he had been on his way to the telegraph 
office and, as he walked along the corridor, he observed a 
similar watch sale. The seller this time was an American 
soldier from the military police, and the buyer was a Soviet 
soldier who shared sentry duties outside the Palace of 
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Justice with soldiers from the other Allied countries. The 
item on sale was also a Swiss watch, which was shaken and 
thrown around, but despite everything continued to run. 
When Korolkov returned from the office, the buyer and 
seller were standing opposite each other, sadly looking 
down at the ground by their feet. 

‘“‘What’s happened, lads?” Korolkov inquired. 

“Well, you see, Colonel, he sold me a watch. I believed 
his advertising and stepped on it, and you can see what 
happened.” 

A watch broken into smithereens was lying on the floor. 
Watches, however, were small fry. I’d heard that our law- 
yers, who from time to time went to Moscow on business, 
received serious business offers from their foreign col- 
leagues on the Tribunal to bring them back Siberian furs, 
ancient icons, and objets d’art, and when these colleagues 
received indignant refusals, they didn’t understand why. 
After all, business is business.... 

It was becoming really difficult to sit through the trial 
inside the massive walls of the Palace of Justice when the 
hot Bavarian summer had already begun, when the lilac 
was in full bloom and poplar-down flew through the air, 
and even in this unhappy, war-shattered town, the very air 
made one dizzy and want to lie in the sun and close one’s 
eyes, not go on observing day after day as the court me- 
thodically and conscientiously unravelled nazi crimes. 

That day, an attractively illustrated American magazine 
fell into our hands, a magazine with its own correspondent 
and photographer at the trial. This periodical had covered 
the trial very fully in its early days, but then its information 
dropped to only a few short notices from time to time. This 
number, however, contained a whole gallery of photo- 
graphs, presented under the general title, ‘““As the Trial 
Moves into [ts Seventh Month”. The gallery of portraits 
spread across two pages ... two pages of sleeping correspon- 
dents, each identified by name and the country he had been 
sent by, nothing else. Every country was represented 
there—the Americans were there in full strength, headed by 
Peggy, sleeping like a kitten in her metallic armchair. Ralph 
was dozing with closed eyes, fingers resting reflectively 
against his large forehead as if he were resolving the world’s 
greatest problems. The enormous Czech, Vincent Neéas, 
was spread out as magnificently as a manual worker in his 
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lunch-break and beside him was our friend, Jan Drda, with 
his leonine head resting on his chest and amusingly pursing 
his thick lips. 

In short, nobody was forgotten. But among these small 
visa-size snapshots, there was one photo the size of a post- 
card, showing one of our friends in a Soviet Army major’s 
uniform, the same man who had been immortalised earlier 
in the name of a cocktail. He slept with his large, massive 
body slumped in the armchair and his thick lips slightly 
parted. He looked like Gargantua after a sumptuous feast. 
Someone saw this excessive attention given to one of our 
colleagues as an attack on the Soviet Union and an insult to 
the Soviet military uniform. They surely belonged to those 
who were devoid of a sense of humour and demanded that 
I, as one of the co-presidents of the Nuremberg journalists’ 
association, make an official protest. 

Fortunately Mikhail Kharlamov had a sense of humour. 
He teased the people who had appeared in this sleeping 
gallery, and then he and I arranged a “‘briefing’’, so to say, 
for all the reporters, journalists, and artists. Our meeting 
was very merry, and the result was that we made 
unanimous resolutions, first of all, not to drink beer at 
lunch-time, and secondly, if someone were unlucky enough 
to fall asleep, his neighbours should wake him immediately. 
There was one more splendid resolution, to arrange the 
seating in such a way that the middle-aged celebrities some 
of whom, alas, had been well represented in the gallery of 
sleepers, would have young “Khaldeians” sitting beside 
them; they would exchange earphones from time to time so 
that one could discreetly awaken the other by pulling on the 
earphone wire. 

It was a magnificent system, you have to admit. We were 
all proud of having thought it up. But the very first day it 
went into action, it short-circuited right where we thought it 
to be most reliable. The fortunate owner of the cleverly 
designed dark glasses had been omitted from the gallery of 
sleepers. However, during the evening session he quarrelled 
for some reason with his interpreter, who was seated beside 
him, and when the recess came, she “forgot”? to wake him. 
The members of the court left, the correspondents scattered, 
and the war criminals were led out, yet our friend continued 
sitting in the empty press-box, his pen stuck into his note- 
pad, peacefully asleep with the most preocupied and 
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involved look on his face, propped up with his elbows 
resting on the piles of translations. 

The girl who had left him behind began to suffer pangs of 
conscience and returned to the court, where she witnessed 
the following scene. The GI standing at the door, 
obviously disturbed by the fact that a Russian wearing a 
much-decorated naval officer’s uniform was so concentrat- 
ed on his work that he was sitting motionless, went up to him 
and stopped in amazement at hearing his gentle snoring. The 
girl appeared just at the moment when the soldier politely 
rapped his truncheon against the back of the armchair. 

Our friend woke with a start. “What?” Then he said his 
usual “What vermin they are!”” However, seeing only the 
uncomprehending G I standing in front of him, he quickly 
gathered up his papers and made his way to the exit. 


22. A Glimpse of Moscow 


I was continuing these notes in Moscow in my flat in 
Begovaya Street, where I suddenly found myself trans- 
ported, as if by magic. It was a telegram from my 
newspaper that brought me to Moscow. This is what it said 
as it came off the telegraph wire, retaining the style of 
wartime despatches: “From Amethyst to Sapphire. To 
Pravda correspondent Polevoi. Upon receipt of telegram 
return Moscow, immediately. Vasily Velichko to replace 
you. Pospelov, Sivolobov, General Galaktionov.”’ 

The telegram worried me. Return to Moscow? So 
unexpectedly? Why? Sivolobov was the new chief secretary 
in the editorial office. General Galaktionov head of the 
military section, whose assistant I was officially, but only 
officially for | had not spent even one week in the editorial 
office during the three years I had been employed in this 
capacity and I did not even have my own desk there. I flew 
home feeling anxious and confused. Vasily Velichko was a 
war correspondent, one of the best on the Pravda staff, and 
an ardent publicist. At the front they joked that the tele- 
graph wires buzzed with intensity when communicating his 
reports. He was a good replacement, but why was I being 
replaced? Had I committed a serious error? What exactly 
was it? 
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Kurt drove me to the airport and seemed sad. My Jjour- 
nalist friends who had come to see me off brought along a 
load of letters and souvenirs to give to their families. 

“Don’t worry, old man, everything will be all right. You 
won't be abandoned to fate; your newspaper won’t eat you 
alive,” I heard by the steps leading up to the plane. 

“Come back soon. Goering won’t be able to stand being 
separated from you. Who’s going to breathe garlic into his 
face, if not you?”’ 

Among this flurry of friendly small talk, I particularly 
remembered Sergei Krushinsky’s lyrical phrase, ‘‘Before 
sunset, you’ll be home. Honestly, I envy you.” 

He and I lived in the same block of flats in Moscow and 
I knew he loved his wife and adored his two sons who, like 
all children in wartime, had grown up without their father. 
Although he dearly loved his family, he also loved his work 
as a journalist, and so Krushinsky, constantly on the move, 
rarely saw his family. 

I arrived in Moscow feeling downcast, but the summons 
turned out to have an unexpectedly happy ending. The 
omnipotent Fvodor Panfyorov was preparing to publish my 
story about the legless pilot, and he had managed 
to persuade Pravda editor, Pyotr Pospelov, in his usual 
energetic manner that the author was needed to make 
a final revision of the book before it was sent to the 
printers and, since the Nuremberg trial was now going 
through a lull, I should be summoned to Moscow for a 
short time. 

According to an unwritten law in the war years, my wife 
and I distributed the letters and souvenirs sent by the other 
correspondents to their recipients the first thing that eve- 
ning. Only after having fulfilled this primary obligation, did 
I go along to Pravda later that night. 1 walked in at the 
height of the night’s activity. The third page had just been 
sent to press and the first page was being made up, but 
despite the top speed and sacredness of the moment, every- 
one who constituted the heart of the editorial staff during 
the war had gathered in Pospelov’s office. Only Leonid Ilyi- 
chov, who was now editor of /zvestia, was replaced by the 
new Chief Secretary, Mikhail Sivolobov, a war correspon- 
dent until recently, who had become well known for his re- 
ports from the forests held by partisans, and stern Colonel 
Lazarev was replaced by grey-haired, dignified General 
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Galaktionov. There, too, was his chief assistant, Colonel 
Yakhlakov, a very tactful man with a booming bass voice, 
the “industrial boss”, Senya Gershberg, head of the eco- 
nomic section, and the former king of Moscow reporters, 
Lazar Brontman. 

“Well, what’s it like in Nuremberg? How are the defen- 
dants behaving themselves? What are they like?” 

I suddenly felt how intensely Moscow had been following 
the trial. When I first lett for Nuremberg, Pospelov had said 
in a private conversation: “It won't be a trial simply 
of war criminals. Trials of that kind have already taken 
place since the war. This is going to be a trial of the entire 
ideology of fascism. We Soviet Communists were the first 
to warn the world of the threats of fascism. They wouldn’t 
listen to us then. Now it’s important to prove that our 
warnings were historical and to show what fascism brought 
the world. It’s important not only to sentence people but to 
sentence the bestial ideology itself.” 

Now he enthusiastically asked what the defendants were 
like as people and how they were behaving. 

“They’re just petty thieves,” I threw off flippantly in 
reply. 

Pospelov, who had been calmly walking to and fro across 
his office while we spoke, suddenly halted in front of my 
armchair. 

“Petty thieves? Is that so?” he asked, looking sarcas- 
tically over the top of his glasses. “‘They’re petty thieves? 
Well, who are we then, if these petty thieves as you say 
managed to throw us back to Moscow and the Lower Vol- 
ga? Hm?” 

I realised I'd spoken foolishly. 

“No,” Pospelov said, taking off his glasses and wiping 
them. “‘Petty thieves could’ve never pulled the wool over the 
eyes of a great nation like Germany in the space of two 
decades, or built up the monstrous death machine over twel- 
ve years you all have written about, or prepared a war like 
this one. No, these people are outstanding in their own way 
and their own sphere. These ‘thieves’ are the quintessence of 
world imperialism, its most extreme manifestation. That’s 
who they are and if they appear cowardly scoundrels in 
court, that’s just because of their personal characters. Only 
great ideas can engender great men; unpesers are always 
found out in the end.” 
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“Of course, you’re right,” I quickly said. “I didn’t 
express myself properly. 1 meant to say they were behaving 
like petty thieves at the trial, denying the obvious, using 
devious cunning and, as if by agreement, trying to pass the 
blame onto the three absentees, Hitler, Himmler, and 
Goebbels.” 

“We read about all this in your reports,” the editor con- 
tinued, seating himself on the edge of his desk, which had a 
fresh printer’s proof lying on it. ‘*You described very accu- 
rately how they lied like cowards in the face of irrefutable 
evidence. That incident with the signature being acknowl- 
edged and then denied was amusing. But that’s typical of 
them! At the Leipzig trial, Georgi Dimitrov was like a 
prosecutor. Even the bourgeois politicians gave credit to his 
courage, logic, and wisdom. A lion roars, but a mouse can 
only squeak. That’s only natural. But when all is said and 
done, even Kaltenbrunner, for example, was more than just 
a petty thief. In his own sphere he was a perfect orga- 
niser, and the machine, his monstrous brain created to 
depopulate the world, worked precisely, accurately, and 
obediently. So, dear comrade Polevoi, you must understand 
this and write about it with more insight. The time for 
soldiers’ amusing stories is over. If we show our opponent 
fully and realistically and use all our skill in doing so, we 
shall help people better understand the terrible misery and 
fatal danger from which the Red Army saved our country 
and the world.” 

As I walked home that night, I thought again, as I had 
once in Bulgaria after a conversation with Georgi Dimitrov, 
about the importance and responsibility of the mission we 
were carrying out and which had cost us so much effort. 
The countries in the coalition against nazi Germany were, 
in effect, not trying Hitler’s associates, but were condemn- 
ing nazi ideology—a monstrous ideology—and it was 
important to reveal it to the world again and again in all its 
repugnance. The world should tremble every time it remem- 
bered the danger that had threatened it ‘‘at least for the next 
millennium”. Mankind is only too inclined, given favour- 
able circumstances, to quickly forget recent disasters, and it 
must always remember the threat it had survived. It was 
necessary to explain this again and again, and this task 
made the lengthy trial’s apparent tediousness unimportant 
by comparison. 








The summer night was heavy with the honeyed smell of 
blossoming lime-trees. A warm southern breeze swept little 
balls of poplar-down along the pavements, and my 
squeaking boots echoed somewhere far in the distance. 
How good it was to be home in Moscow! 

My door opened even before I could press the buzzer. 
My wife stood on the threshold in the only gaily-coloured 
housecoat she had managed to grab when escaping from 
our native town with our little son in her arms as German 
Panzers charged in. Her sweet, round face looked offended. 

“I thought you’d spend this first night home with us. We 
still haven’t managed to get a proper look at you.” 

I started to tell her about the conversation in the editorial 
offices, but she looked even sadder. 

“Sh ... quiet, the children are asleep. Have you forgotten 
you have two children?” 

The children really were asleep—our fair, curly-headed 
six-year-old boy, and our dark-eyed, dark-haired little 
daughter, who was born a year ago just before Victory Day 
and had grown up without me into an energetic, fidgety, 
and alas, unfamiliar little being. I hadn’t seen them for a 
long time. Probably for that reason it seemed to me they 
were growing in leaps and bounds and at my every visit 
they were new and unfamiliar to me. I must be a bad 
husband and father, but then that’s a reporter’s life, and I’ll 
never change it for another. 

The next day was devoted entirely to working on my 
book. The title, ‘A Story About a Real Man’, was 
accepted by the editors after initial hesitation. Everyone 
was extraordinarily considerate and attentive—the editor of 
the prose section, Olga Rumyantseva, the prose chief, 
Vasily Hyenkov, and Fyodor Panfyorov himself. 

“Well, well, what kind of a thing was that to do—throw- 
ing your book at the editor’s doorstep and then running 
off, leaving us do what we like with it,” Panfyorov re- 
buked me when I arrived teasing me a bit as he always did 
when he was in a good mood. “No, my good man, we won’t 
bring up your orphan, you’ll have to do that yourself.” 

“I was busy with the trial,” I answered guiltily, remem- 
bering yesterday’s conversation in the Pravda editorial 
offices. 

“The trial.... Yes, of course. Don’t you worry, they’ll 
manage to hang all these Goerings without you. But you’re 
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the only one who can prepare your book for its readers. If 
you neglect this book, it will be a great shame.” And he 
looked around, although there was no one in his large office 
at that moment, and said in a whisper, “‘Everybody knows 
and everybody’s approved it. You don’t have anything 
to worry about. Pyotr Pospelov has agreed to let you 
live in Moscow until work on your book is finished. Is that 
clear?” 

Panfyorov’s almost hypnotic ability to influence impor- 
tant literary and journalistic figures in Moscow was well 
known. I didn’t even try to figure out who “everybody” 
were. Just for once since the beginning of the war, and 
against all the moral codes of socialism, I would put myself 
first. 

When I got home, I found my family all flustered. My 
wife and my mother reverently informed me that Alexander 
Fadeyev had phoned and left his number for me to ring 
back. I was very pleased and, of course, phoned him right 
away. 

“My wife and I would like to drop in on you. Do you 
mind?” 

Do I mind? There was no one in literature who meant 
more to me than this famous writer. In my youth, his novel 
The Rout had been the beacon towards which I turned as 
an aspiring writer. The war brought us together on the 
Kalinin front, where Fadeyev had been sent as a Pravda 
correspondent. Those days there were hard ones, indeed. 
We were encircled with the whole army at Rzhev in winter 
and had only General Belov’s “‘cavalry” to feed on, i.e. the 
frozen carcasses of the horses from this cavalry who had 
been killed in battle at the end of autumn. Along with every- 
one else we carved up the horse carcasses, cut off small 
bits of meat and roasted them over the camp-fire on 
cleaning rods in the old Udeghei manner recommended by 
Fadeyev. This method came to be called “roast a la Fade- 
yev” in the units. Oh, that ever so slightly rotten meat! But 
it was still edible, especially if you’d managed to flavour it 
with garlic. The garlic was dropped to us by planes, and 
everyone got a garlic bulb per day. 

All of us, the military correspondents, got to know there 
at first hand what sort of a man Alexander Fadeyev was. 
We all loved him—a tall, handsome, confident, kind- 
hearted, always optimistic fellow who was able to radiate a 
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particular type of quiet, bright optimism even in the most 
difficult moments. These nights near Rzhev were long past, 
nights lit up by the bright criss-crossing of flares in the sky 
and resounding with shrill bullets—for the forest where we 
had been surrounded was under fire from all four sides. It 
was all history now, and since then—no, since, in fact, the 
battle for Velikiye Luki—I hadn’t seen this man. Now he 
was asking “‘Can I drop by?” 

“Yes, of course! Please do, we’ll be very happy to see 
you.” . 

This visit caused my wife and mother to panic. My wife is 
a teacher, and her classes “‘do” Fadeyev in the seventh and 
tenth forms. His novel The Young Guard, printed in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, had become the banner of our 
youth. My mother was an old Bolshevik and a factory 
doctor who had worked all of her life in the hospital of our 
native town textile “‘Proletarka” factory. She had left Kali- 
nin only a few times for refresher courses for doctors. She 
hadn’t seen any living writers since long ago when she had 
managed to see Leonid Andreyev, wearing a red shirt and 
gypsy boots, and Vikenty Veresayev with a doctor’s pince- 
nez on his nose at some student political meeting. 

In short, the house was in an uproar and everyone in 
confusion. They wondered what to offer the guests. It 
turned out that a large bottle of vodka had been waiting for 
me since May Ist, out of my holiday rations. And what 
about hors d’oeuvres? They got all the cash on hand and 
sent me off to the food shop known by its old name of 
“Eliseyevsky”. The money was an enormous wad, yet 
the purchases Mother had written down for me were few in 
number: two hundred grammes of sausage, a hundred 
grammes of cheese, five eggs.... What was all the money 
for?... I entered the elegant shop and was horrified to see 
the prices marked on the boards. I anxiously began to count 
out the huge sheet-like hundred-ruble notes. At Nuremberg 
we had forgotten about strings of zeros on banknotes. It tur- 
ned out that the whole bundle of money scarcely covered 
Mother’s modest order written out in her bold hand. 

Nonetheless, there was a long queue in front of the cash- 
registers. I witnessed the following scene: the queue was 
very long and everybody was excited, and somewhere at the 
end there was an invalid on crutches with a bandaged foot. 
At the very front near the cash-register there was a very 
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dignified, middle-aged Lieutenant-General looking excep- 
tionally dashing in a splendid, elegantly-fitting uniform. The 
invalid was nervous and was explaining that his period of 
leave was coming to an end. All he wanted was a quarter- 
bottle of vodka, and he appealed to the people in the queue: 
“My friend is being discharged from hospital. We all 
chipped in for a farewell drink, and I was only let out for an 
hour to get it.” The queue was silent, then the Lieutenant- 
General turned around, walked from his place directly at 
the cash-register to the invalid and said: ‘Take my place, 
please.” 

The invalid hopped along quickly and happily to the 
cash-register. The queue was struck dumb, then a few 
people in timid voices asked the Lieutenant-General to go 
back. Nevertheless, he remained in the invalid’s place, 
calmly, patiently, and with dignity. The voices became 
more insistent, and then at last he replied, slightly rolling his 
“t’s”: “Wounded war veterans command special respect. 
I’m in no hurry.... After all, I’m in reserve....” 

The string bag containing the food bought with all the 
money I’d been given was light and small. At home the 
table was already spread with all the chinaware we’d been 
able to borrow from neighbours, and with the few things 
from my holiday rations that had been set aside until my 
return. The table was covered with a yellow tablecloth 
bearing traces of having been buried in the earth, where it 
had been hidden before the arrival of the Germans. 
Nonetheless, my wife and mother were proud of the table 
they had laid out: they had something to offer the guests by 
way of hospitality. 

Fadeyev arrived with his wife, a tall, slim woman with a 
deep sonorous voice whom I would even have termed ‘‘ma- 
jestic’” in appearance. She was Angelina Stepanova, an 
actress in the Moscow Art Theatre, whom my wife and I 
had seen previously only on the stage in the role of Irina in 
The Three Sisters. 1 began to feel slightly ill at ease: Fade- 
yev, after all, was a soldier, and everything we had to offer 
would be alright for him, but an actress... 

However, then I learned once more what strength true 
culture has. As soon as the Fadeyevs arrived, the anxiety 
with which we had awaited them immediately disappeared 
of its own accord. The actress from the famous theatre 
immediately found a subject for a friendly conversation 
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with my wife—a teacher in a school on the outskirts of 
Moscow. They were both mothers, after all, and the Fade- 
yevs’ son Misha had been born at practically the same time 
as our Alyona, at the very end of the war. An animated 
discussion started up about how best to bring up chil- 
dren—whether a baby’s dummy should be used or not, 
when they should start walking, talking, how to prevent 
upset tummies, and how much fresh air children need. 

My mother began to entertain Fadeyev in the old-fash- 
ioned way, by discussing literature, particularly The Young 
Guard, which she had clipped out of Komsomolskaya 
Pravda. Things weren’t going so well for her. Fadeyev was 
agreeing to everything with a bored expression. Then 
something happened that might be called “tragic”, but 
which improved the situation. Out of all our belongings in 
Kalinin only one thing had been preserved and brought to 
Moscow—an old “‘Turkish’’ divan with a worn, orange vel- 
vet cover. Its springs had long ago given way, and it was 
now stuffed with old newspapers which my mother had 
saved because they contained my articles, sketches, and 
reviews. Fadeyev sat down on the divan and, of course, fell 
through, for all my writings could hardly support the 
weight of a real, living classic. 

Mother clapped her hands together in dismay, but then 
we heard Fadeyev’s light, short laugh “ha, ha, ha” which 
always indicated a good mood. Our anxiety dissipated 
immediately. Carefully seating ourselves on the precarious 
divan, we launched into reminiscences of the war, con- 
stantly interrupting each other with exclamations of ““You 
know...”, “‘Do you remember?”, “You haven’t forgotten, 
have you?”’, etc. 

The fried eggs and sausage appetisingly cooked in the 
frying pan and the long-awaited bottle, which we also made 
short work of, warmed us up and jogged our memories; our 
wives, to say nothing of my mother who, as naively as all 
mothers, believed that alcohol never passed my lips, began 
to observe us with some anxiety. Our conversation turned 
to Nuremberg. 

“It really is a trial without precedent!” Fadeyev 
exclaimed and then continued in his habitual manner. “Yes, 
it certainly is without precedent! It’s the humanity’s first 
attempt to condemn a vice of such a terrible kind as impe- 
rialist wars. Not without reason, great Tolstoy called his 
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best work War and Peace. Yes, yes. And so for the first time 
humanity has, as it were, come to its senses and, forgetting 
its eternal strifes, is trying to convict the very source of 
wars—imperialism in its most repulsive form—fascism. The 
most odious and dreadful traits in the human character. 
Yes, yes. Well, but who are they? What are they? How are 
all these Goerings and Hesses behaving?” 

I did my best to explain and when I got to the part about 
the manufacture of consumer items in the death camps 
including articles made from human skin, Fadeyev became 
very agitated, which was most unusual for him. 

“Lina, Lina, listen to what he’s saying,’’ Fadeyev said to 
his wife. ‘‘That monster I saw at Rzhev, the one who wore 
a canvass belt with pockets stuffed with gold dentures and 
crowns—he was a living symbol of nazism. I made him a 
character in The Young Guard, and | was right to do so. 
Yes, indeed. He wasn’t simply a Hans, or Fritz, or Kurt... 
Hans, Fritz, and Kurt might be not bad fellows. But he was 
imperialism itself, its most extreme expression, its very 
essence. How important it is to make everyone in the world 
realise that!” 

He smoothed back his silver grey hair with both hands 
and then drew me towards him with an abrupt movement, 
as he usually did when he wanted to say something impor- 
tant that was bothering him. 

“Do you know what in my opinion will be the inevitable 
reaction to this bloody war? A popular movement for 
peace—gigantic, spontaneous, and irrepressible. A move- 
ment without distinctions as to beliefs or world outlooks. 
Without this, mankind will destroy itself, will turn itself into 
soap or fertilisers, and life on earth will have to be reborn 
from amoebas and amphibious creatures.” 

Then Fadeyev suddenly remembered a night we spent 
together in the winter of 1942 in the divisional command 
post of Colonel Alexander Kronik on the Vorobetskaya 
Hill, which was under fire from both sides, before the deci- 
sive battle of Velikiye Luki. What happened that night only 
happens in the movies. The Divisional Commander, who in 
the past had been Sergeant-Major of cavalry squadron 
commanded by the dashing Georgi Zhukov, suddenly 
received an unexpected visit from this same Zhukov, now 
Deputy Supreme Commander and world-famous Marshal 
of the Soviet Union. In the Commander’s dug-out on the 
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hill which shook from time to time from shell explosions, 
sometimes fired from the east, from the encircled positions 
of Velikiye Luki, and sometimes fired from the west, where 
the German strike force was trying to break through to 
rescue their trapped garrison, Fadeyev also happened to be 
there, and he had known Zhukov since battles in the Far 
East. 

Even a Hollywood scenario would hardly allow such an 
improbable crossing of fates. Yet it took place, and I saw it 
with my own eyes. The Marshal hugged his former 
sergeant-major, kissed Fadeyev on both cheeks, and right 
away rank was somehow forgotten. They all became just 
three soldiers from the Civil War, three friends meeting 
after a long separation in the brief moment of calm before a 
terrible, decisive battle. The camp-table was suddenly 
spread with a sausage cut up into big pieces, a hunk of stale 
cheese, bread, and hot food brought in mess-tins from the 
soldiers’ dug-out kitchen. There was cognac, too, of course, 
from the Divisional Commander’s emergency rations. And, 
as always happens in Russia when old friends meet, a song 
somehow started up. 

The Marshal asked if there was an accordion. An ancient 
accordion belonging to one of the soldiers in the headquar- 
ters’ special guard, was unearthed, and Zhukov touched the 
keys of this old, worn instrument so expertly that it started 
to sound youthful. Feeling superfluous at this old friends’ 
reunion, I retreated to my plank-bed and watched the 
proceedings wide-eyed trom there. The Marshal, whose 
very name made the enemy tremble, had a pleasant bari- 
tone and Fadeyev had a clear, somewhat sharp tenor. The 
Divisional Commander sang in a somewhat hoarse bass. 
The voices merged into a splendid trio, and for an instant I 
forgot that we were near an encircled town, that our army 
was moving ahead under cover of night to the point where 
the assault would start, and that in one of the dug-outs a 
young captain chosen as a truce emissary was reading the 
German text of the ultimatum once more before taking it 
across the front to present it to the encircled garrison’s 
commander Lieutenant-Colonel Baron von Sass, infamous 
for his cruel treatment of Soviet prisoners-of-war. 

“Do you remember the captain’s face?” Fadeyev asked. 
“He was pale and aloof, as if he had renounced everything 
surrounding him.” 
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To the amazement of my family Fadeyev began to sing 
one of the songs he remembered the three of them had sung 
together on that unforgettable night in Colonel Alexander 
Kronik’s dug-out. 

I told my guests about the scene in the queue, about the 
invalid man and the Lieutenant-General. Fadeyev listened 
dubiously at the beginning, then asked suddenly: “Did this 
General rol! his ‘r’s’?”” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Was he tall? Grey-haired? Erect in bearing?” 

“That’s right.” 

“He walked stiffly as if his legs didn’t bend?” 

“Yes...” 

“Lina, I know who he was....”’ 

“TI do, too,”’ Fadeyev’s wife smiled. “Ignatyev.” 

“That’s right. Ignatyev, our colleague. The one who 
wrote Fifty Years in the Army,” and Fadeyev laughed 
merrily. ““Count Ignatyev.” 

It was already late when our guests left, and as I lay 
down to sleep I thought: what in fact could be simpler 
and more precious than the idea of peace on earth? 
Mankind had had more than enough of war and had shed 
blood and tears over it. The most secret mechanism of the 
Second World War had now been revealed. All these 
monsters who used the POWs and civilians from the seized 
countries as raw material for industrial purposes, material 
for making land fertilisers, leather, soap and elegant 
haberdashery, had now been exposed to world censure. 
Wouldn’t humanity, realising full well the outcome of fanat- 
ical dreams of seizing alien territories, reject war for all 
time? 

However, everything must end, good and bad alike. I had 
somehow grasped a bit of summer in Moscow thanks to 
Panfyorov’s energetic intervention, but now the story was 
ready, and had been sent to the printers. It was time to set 
off again. According to the wartime custom, my wife tele- 
phoned the families of all the Nuremberg correspondents to 
enquire if they wanted to send a letter, parcel, or souvenir. 
A whole bag filled to bursting with presents was soon sitting 
in our entrance-hall. When I arrived home in the evening, 
tired after saying all my good-byes to my editorial 
colleagues, I found, as the old saying goes, a cold dinner 
and a wife on the boil. 
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“So you're all having a good time there in Nuremberg, 
are you!” 

What was this about? Why? What foul wind had brought 
this storm cloud? The answer, it turned out, was the follow- 
ing. In reply to my wife’s phone calls, a fussy lady in a 
moleskin jacket turned up at our flat, “Your husband is 
flying to Nuremberg tomorrow? Splendid. My husband— 
so-and-so—is there.”” He was, in fact, one of our Nurem- 
berg Big Wigs. “You know, he simply adores dried ap- 
ricots. He simply can’t live without them. I’d like your 
husband to take a kilogramme of them and a letter.” My 
wife accepted this parcel with due respect and the lady in 
the moleskin jacket went away after effusively expressing 
her gratitude. Then another lady appeared, wearing a squir- 
rel cape: ‘I’m so-and-so’s wife. Your husband is off to 
Nuremberg? Splendid! Marvellous! You’re familiar with 
my husband’s articles, of course, aren’t you? He writes so 
well, isn’t that so? But he is a real Russian, down to the very 
marrow of his bones, and he is dying from that dreadful 
American food. Can you imagine, even the pickles are 
sweet there. He particularly misses black Russian bread. 
Here’s an excellent loaf from the Eliseyevsky shop. I bought 
it myself. Do you know how much it costs there? I’m sure 
your husband won’t refuse to give it to my husband: he’s 
suffering so badly without Russian food.” 

My wife accepted this, too, but without her usual 
courtesy. Then there was another ring at the door, just 
before I returned. Another woman—this time wearing a 
large, striped cat-fur coat. She spoke firmly and con- 
fidently: ““You know my husband, of course. He’s crazy 
about salted foods, and he loves herring. But can anyone in 
Nuremberg make him good herring? This tin contains her- 
ting which I made myself just as he likes it. It’s my 
specialty, a little family secret. Please ask your husband to 
provide mine with this little bit of joy. He suffers so much 
far away from home.” 

At this point, my wife, who was usually a kind-hearted 
woman willing to humour other people’s weaknesses, 
couldn’t take it any longer. 

“What does your husband like anyway?” she asked 
sternly. “It seems he can’t live without dried apricots, black 
bread, and herring. What are his tastes, anyway? How ma- 
ny wives does he have? And what does this comedy mean?” 
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In short, there was a scene that I would hesitate to 
recount. The herring was refused and I got the blame, 
naturally, for all the real and imagined wrong-doings of the 
Nuremberg correspondents. 

There was a final touch to this scene when, just before my 
departure for the airport, my editor’s wife, Galina Nikola- 
yevna, a kind-hearted woman who looked after the welfare 
of the war correspondents’ families during the war, phoned 
and asked me to accept the herring from the woman in the 
cat-fur coat, for she was—as it turned out—the real wife of 
the amorous Big Wig. 


23. Back in Nuremberg 


I was back in Nuremberg again. The lime-trees in Faber’s 
park were no longer in bloom. It was hot. Sharp gusts of dry 
wind chased clouds of dust and sand over the ruins and 
down the non-existent streets, stinging the face and hands 
of the few passers-by. The ancient city of Nuremberg was 
especially terrifying now, bathed in the rays of the autumn 
sun. The people who in winter and spring lived in base- 
ments and in underground public toilets now crawled out 
and set up tents and huts made of scorched plywood and 
rusty iron for themselves. When you drove down these 
streets it seemed as if civilisation had perished and mankind 
was starting off again from zero. 

However, life was taking its normal course in the part of 
the city’s industrial area that hadn’t been destroyed and, 
especially, in the totally undamaged area of aristocratic vil- 
las. Young traffic-policemen wearing tall helmets and white 
cuff-protectors directed the light traffic. The advertising pil- 
lars had jolly posters with beautiful girls on them, not 
advertising their art so much as their personal charms. It 
was said that speculation had reached staggering heights, 
and that for an American officer’s weekly ration one could 
get an antique vase, an old tapestry, or even a Durer 
engraving, most likely not a genuine one, but, in any case, 
a good copy. 

Only in one place things didn’t move and everything was 
in a stupor. That was the Palace of Justice where, behind 
shuttered windows in a court-room which the autumn 
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sunlight never penetrated, the judges slowly and tirelessly 
continued to unravel the web of the foulest and bloodiest 
crimes ever committed on our by no means young planet. I 
occupied my press chair again, put on my: earphones and 
listened to Lord Lawrence’s calm, even, slightly ironic voice, 
and suddenly I felt especially keenly that, no matter what 
sun might be shining over Nuremberg now, no matter what 
political winds might be blowing over the world, very little 
had changed in this court-room with its closely shuttered 
windows and micro-climate, and that the men seated at the 
judges’ table beneath the draped flags of the coalition 
against Hitler Germany (which beyond the court-room 
had already ceased to be a coalition) and seeking to uncover 
all of the nazi crimes and punish the main war criminals 
were noble men going about their work honestly and, to all 
appearances, in a cooperative fashion. 

Returning to the trial after a lengthy absence, I looked 
anew at these four men from different backgrounds, with 
different political convictions and different legal traditions, 
who were nevertheless capable of joining together, despite 
their differences, to create a great legal precedent which 
would outlaw aggressive predatory wars as a crime. 

During the trial we had taken a long look at them, and 
the general opinion was that they were legal stars of the first 
magnitude. As I have already mentioned, Lord Geoffrey 
Lawrence was especially respected among the journalists 
and referred to as Mr. Pickwick. 

He did, in fact, look like Dickens’ hero. He was short, 
pleasantly stout and had a ruddy complexion, a huge fore- 
head and shining bald pate. He had a natural wit which, 
however, was not reflected by a smile but by a twinkle in his 
narrow eyes. He was, what’s more, resolute, and in our 
legal staff's opinion, had a sense of justice which, as is well 
known, is just as important for lawyers as a knowledge of 
the laws. He was outwardly calm and unperturbed. Even 
during the most irritating subterfuges sometimes made by 
the Defence, he did not raise his voice but acted resolutely 
and confidently, and his weapon at such moments was his 
quiet English wit. He was busy and with great reluctance 
spoke to the press, but once, as I have already described, on 
Soviet Army Day Konstantin Fedin and I managed to lure 
him into our corner and he chatted to us with champagne 
glass in hand. 
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I remember Konstantin Fedin asked him in a very gentle 
and reverential manner, if he didn’t think that the court 
proceedings were moving too slowly. 

“Our trial is without precedent,”’ Sir Geoffrey said and 
smiled, ‘and the Tribunal’s Charter still has nothing to 
compare with it. New international legislation is being 
formed under our eyes. Our protocols will be textbooks for 
lawyers of the future and reading them, these protocols, 
future lawyers will judge us, too. Since we have decided to 
conduct an unprecedented case of this kind, we are obliged 
to be perfectly calm and impartial and most astutely 
observe the youngest laws on the basis of which we are 
prosecuting. Our verdict must confirm these laws.” 

A no less colourful figure at the Tribunal was the Soviet 
judge, Iona Nikitchenko. He was all but inaccessible for the 
likes of me but, nevertheless, from what we had heard about 
him, he seemed an interesting personality. We heard only 
dim echoes of what went on during the Tribunal’s closed 
sessions. However, the Soviet Prosecutor’s Assistant, Lev 
Sheinin, a lawyer and writer, told us that Nikitchenko was a 
man with an excellent knowledge of the law and an unshake- 
able calm that always stayed with him, even in the most 
difficult circumstances. He had been a military lawyer as 
far back as the Civil War. Vsevolod Vishnevsky, who had 
an excellent memory, said that he knew him at that time 
and that even then he had a good reputation among the 
soldiers for fairness. Vishnevsky even claimed that Dmitry 
Furmanov had described Nikitchenko’s traits as a judge in 
his book, Mutiny. I had of course read this book in my 
youth, but unfortunately I couldn’t remember Nikitchenko. 
It was impossible to check on this in Nuremberg, because 
the large library we had brought here and which was also 
frequently used by the foreign lawyers, to my regret, didn’t 
include fiction. 

The American judge, Francis Biddle, sat beside Nikit- 
chenko. Biddle was an entirely different type of man. He 
was known in America as a great expert in international 
law, and in Roosevelt’s administration he had been Attor- 
ney-General. The Americans had “played their trump 
card”, so to speak, in sending him to Nuremberg in the 
hope he would be made Chief Justice of the Tribunal. I 
have already mentioned that he had even brought with him 
a family treasure linked with the name of Roosevelt which 
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someone shamelessly stole. He didn’t become Chief Justice, 
but during the trial he conducted himself in a very active 
way and, judging by his questions and remarks, he was 
trying very hard to display objectivity and impartiality (at 
least, that’s what we the journalists thought). Both these 
latter qualities are requisite for a judge, but Biddle carried 
them to such an extreme that they set one on guard. 

Finally, there was Henri Donnedieu de Vabres, a power- 
fully built, stooped old man with a drooping grey mous- 
tache which looked like walrus tusks. His French colleagues 
praised him as a legal scholar. He was the author of many 
books on international and criminal law used by students in 
their studies. Outside the court-room Donnedieu de Vabres 
was merry and sociable, and willingly talked to the guests of 
the court, especially with reporters. Indefatigable Peggy had 
even managed to get an interview from him, although 
judges were not supposed to do this. In the court-room he 
also conducted himself in an unusual way: he took notes 
constantly with the ardour of a secretary, oply lifting his 
gaze from the paper, as we had already noticed, to look up 
at the visitors’ gallery, where there were often very attractive 
female tourists. 

But that day what astonished me and attracted my 
special attention, which had become sharper after my long 
absence from the trial, was that al] these people with such 
different physical appearances, characters and political 
convictions and, probably, opinions on nazism and its 
crimes—all these people had been working and managing 
to get on together for many months, despite the provoca- 
tive articles and notices which from time to time appeared 
in the capitalist press after Churchill’s Fulton speech. Judg- 
ing by all appearances, the judges were united by a desire 
to conduct the trial to its conclusion. 

So, everything in court had remained unchanged, as if I 
had just gone out for a lunch-break, not gone away entirely 
for a long time. Outside the Palace of Justice, however, a 
great deal had changed. Kurt met me at the airport, but in 
the presence of my friends he was unusually quiet. He 
would only say that he would now be working for me part- 
time, for he had found work as a night mechanic in the 
garage of some transportation company. When he drove me 
away after the session, though, and we were alone in the car 
he told me a few bits of news that I found highly significant. 
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Old Faber had sold a large portion of his stock to the 
Americans, and now he.-had received a large order from 
that side of the Atlantic. This meant that he had to take on 
new workers to get production under way. All of this was 
very good, of course, but what was very bad was that they 
were willingly hiring people who had been members of the 
nazi party, and even former SS men. The legal consultant in 
the personnel department was an SS man who had borne 
the dark-brown flag in the days of the nazi mass proces- 
sions. He was helping the nazis and their families to find 
work. Kurt’s nephew, whose father had been killed by the 
nazis, could not get work there, however. This was very 
bad, for it meant that the nazis were crawling out of hiding. 
One of them, who was in charge of the pencil factory’s 
transport centre, had even pinned his medal “For the 
Winter March on Moscow” on his jacket lapel again. 

Our Press Camp had remained the same, fortunately, 
though its noisy population had greatly decreased. Two 
new touches attracted my attention. Firstly, there were an- 
nouncements on the walls of the rooms and large halls ask- 
ing the journalists, on behalf of the mansion’s owner, not to 
take anything belonging to the mansion as a souvenir. It was 
curious that the announcements were in English, French, 
and German, but not in Russian. Secondly, the cock- 
tail list behind the bar where David still presided merrily 
and quickly over the ceremonies no longer included the “‘Sir 
Winnie”, but a new cocktail, the ‘Molotov’, written in red. 

Sergei Krushinsky explained that this cocktail had been 
invented after Molotov, the Soviet Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, had replied in one of his speeches to American 
atomic threats by saying: “Very soon we shall also have the 
atomic bomb, and something else besides.” This statement 
produced a great flurry in the Western press. And so, as 
usual, enterprising David had reacted with a new cocktail. 
Naturally, Yuri Korolkov, Sergei Krushinsky and I tasted 
this concoction. We couldn’t guess its ingredients but it 
burnt our mouths so much that we felt like pursing our lips 
and puffing. 

“There was almost an international incident over this 
cocktail,” Krushinsky laughed. “One of our journalists, I 
shan’t mention his name, took offence, wrote an angry 
protest to the Tribunal, and began to collect signatures for 
it. Fortunately, Mikhail Kharlamov dampened his ardour.” 
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“In short, we should eliminate this cocktail by other, 
more effective means.”’ Korolkov said, raising his glass. ““To 
your health! It’s bloody strong! ‘Churchill’ isn’t a patch on 
‘Molotov’.” 

I somehow wanted to talk about the trial and so 
discussed the judges and their political positions with my 
friends; when we got to Donnedieu de Vabres, my friends 
exchanged glances and began to laugh. 

Then, interrupting each other and bursting out laughing, 
they told me about one very curious incident that, I must 
admit, only indirectly reflected on the respected judge. I 
have already mentioned that the visitors’ gallery above the 
press section almost overhung the judges’ table. I also 
mentioned that de Vabres often looked at this gallery, and 
that this almost always meant there was some attractive 
young lady up there. When this happened, some of our 
younger and more curious journalists would go up during 
the lunch recess to have a look at the charmer. 

One very hot day, when even the air conditioning 
couldn’t overcome the stuffiness, the press representatives 
suddenly noticed that de Vabres wasn’t writing anything 
down but was staring fixedly at some point in the visitors’ 
gallery, now and then adjusting his heavy horn-rimmed 
glasses and stroking his moustache. Everyone decided that 
there must be a real knock-out sitting up there—not just a 
girl with pretty legs, but a Hollywood star. Scarcely waiting 
for Lord Lawrence to say, as usual, ““Doesn’t it seem to 
you, gentlemen, that now is the time to announce a recess,” 
the journalists raced upstairs. In the very place in the 
gallery where the respected judge’s gaze had located 
something particularly attractive, sat a sturdy, rosy-cheeked 
Scottish general. A pair of fat, hairy knees protruded from 
under his short kilt and were firmly pressed against the plate 
glass barrier. 

“Everyone has his own taste,’ one of the journalists 
said consolingly to the others. 

Krushinsky finished the story by saying very seriously to 
me: ‘“‘We think that the press is discriminated against in 
comparison with the judges: we can’t see anything going on 
in the gallery. Maybe you, Boris, could use your influence 
with Colonel Andrus to have a side-view mirror installed so 
that we could see what Monsieur de Vabres sees.” 
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24. The Nazis’ Last Line 
of Defence 


The trial was obviously drawing to a close now, and we 
scrutinised the Defence Counsels who sat in four rows in 
front of and slightly below the dock, near to the judges. 
Externally they were respectable gentlemen decked out in 
traditional silk caps and long black gowns. Not all, how- 
ever, had black gowns. A few had purple-coloured gowns, 
and this meant they were not simply lawyers, but Professors 
of Law. In short, the court-room contained the cream of the 
German legal profession. 

At the outset we all had tried to fathom what reasons 
these men could have for choosing to act as Defence Coun- 
sels. How could they undertake to defend these monsters 
and their foul deeds which made any honest person shud- 
der? They were also Germans, after all, and their clients 
had first ravaged their own country and gone against their 
own people, exterminated hundreds of thousands of them. 
What could motivate a man to undertake the unrewarding 
task of defending these monsters? To help his career? 
Hardly. We were told that at the beginning of the trial, 
Goering’s lawyer, Dr. Stahmer, a large-built, impressive 
elderly man, nicknamed by the journalists “Jumbo”, had 
requested for himself and his colleagues a sort of statement 
of immunity to protect them from attacks from their fellow- 
citizens. By the end of the trial, however, in the part of 
Germany occupied by the Western powers, where people 
were openly wearing medals for their part in the winter 
march on Moscow, there was no longer any need for state- 
ments of immunity. But then one could hardly make a 
career as a Defence Counsel, either.... So what were their 
motives? Money? These lawyers had an enormous practice 
not only in Germany, but abroad as well, and could hardly 
be expected to receive more for this trial than they would 
for any other.... Fame? What fame could one really expect 
to acquire in the legal profession by defending monsters? 

So what was it, then? The people who didn’t want the 
part of the devil’s lawyer, had turned it down. Dr. Stahmer 
furnished the answer to this in his first speech at the trial. 
He announced that all previous attempts to prove that 
aggression was a punishable offence had failed and that a 
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trial of this type was only for the frenzied mob, not for far- 
sighted statesmen. 

In short, the leitmotif of this quite ingeniously composed 
speech was an attempt to prove that imperialist wars have 
always existed, still do exist and will continue to do so, and 
that the desire to punish the high-ranking organisers of 
these wars for this was double-edged, for after another war 
the leaders of the prosecuting nations might themselves 
appear in the dock. This was intended for the whole world 
to hear. The discussions about the International Tribunal’s 
right to convict the criminals and the need to carry out a 
world referendum of lawyers on this issue formed only a 
small part of the eloquently expressed but quite easily 
understood thesis:. gentlemen, don’t dig graves for other 
people for sooner or later you’ll end up there yourselves. 

Thus, Dr. Stahmer’s speech gave genuine hope to the 
defendants and stated the position of the Defence. 

Immediately after his speech, the Kukriniksi wittily dub- 
bed it the last line of nazi defence. The Western journalists 
called the Defence Counsels more mildly, “the Nuremberg 
Meistersingers”, by association with Wagner’s well-known 
opera. Some time had by now elapsed since these names 
were first thought up. The Meistersingers in black and 
purple gowns now knew that they wouldn’t be able to wreck 
the trial and that their attempts to compromise the new 
international laws or to split the judges couldn’t succeed. 
Therefore, they were trying to draw out the trial for as long 
as possible, especially after Churchill’s Fulton speech, in the 
hope that the former Allies would quarrel among them- 
selves, and would lose interest in passing sentence on the 
criminals. 

This line was being pursued in a primitive, crude, even 
brazen manner, just as before: endless requests for more 
and more witnesses, for vacation recesses, for recesses in 
which to collect more evidence, and lengthy speeches. 

There can be few figures more odious in the history of 
mankind than Hermann Wilhelm Goering, except, perhaps, 
Hitler himself. Who, one wonders, could possibly imagine 
presenting Goering at the trial as an opponent of war when 
his crimes were completely proved? Yet Dr. Stahmer pro- 
duced a witness, General Bodenschatz, who was to prove 
just this thesis. Bodenschatz, a close colleague of Goering, 
stated from the witness stand: “I would like to add that 
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Hermann Goering, according to his inner thoughts and 
character, was never in favour of war. Nothing was further 
from his mind than the thought of war.” Rather hilarious 
laughter broke out in the court room, but this didn’t disturb 
either Dr. Stahmer or Bodenschatz a bit. Developing the 
idea further, the General plunged on, saying that Goering 
was also ‘“‘a protector of the Jews and did everything for 
them he could”. 

The American Prosecutor, Jackson, couldn’t restrain 
himself at this point, and the following dialogue ensued: 

Jackson: ““Now, you have testified that Goering had no 
prior knowledge of the action taken against the Jews on the 
night of November 9th and 10th of 1938.” 

Bodenschatz: “1 gathered that from the fact that on the 
next day he came to me and was very dismayed.” 

Jackson: “‘He was informed about them the next day?” 

Bodenschatz: ‘“‘The next day that was in the press, in the 
newspapers....”” 

Jackson: “And you want us to understand that Goering 
was shocked and offended by what had happened to the 
Jews on the nights of the 9th and 10th of November 19387... 

“Was it known to you that on November the 12th, two 
days after those pogroms, Goering promulgated the order 
fining all of the Jews a billion Reichsmarks, confiscated 
their insurance, and passed a new decree excluding them 
from economic life?” 

The witness was silent. In the dock, Goering bit his lips 
and twisted his large mouth. People continued laughing in 
the court. Lord Lawrence glanced angrily over his glasses 
at the mirthful visitors, and unlike his normal self, tapped 
on the microphone, calling for silence. 

I couldn’t believe my ears. But no, it was an exact trans- 
cription of testimony by one of the witnesses brought for- 
ward, incidentally, by Dr. Stahmer, the most experienced 
lawyer at the trial. 

Another witness for the Defence, Field Marshal Erhard 
Milch, one of the commanders who sent nazi bombers over 
peaceful cities, and the initiator of a word much used in 
nazi circles, “to coventrise”’, i.e. to reduce a city at one fell 
swoop to a mass of rubble, as they had done with Coventry. 
This man with black, wavy hair, who had dreamed of 
“coventrising” all recalcitrant cities of Europe and the 
Soviet Union and who had directly participated in organis- 
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ing the inhuman exploitation of prisoners-of-war, now cal- 
led as a defence witness, simply played the fool in the wit- 
ness-box. According to him, Goering knew nothing about 
the mobilisation of millions of people from the occupied 
countries to work in Germany. 

“How many prisoners-of-war worked in industry?” 

“In industry? They didn’t work in industry, but only 
occasionally in agriculture.” As proof of this, the Field 
Marshal pulled the soldiers’ rule book out of his pocket and 
quoted the soldiers’ “ten commandments”: ‘The civilian 
population must not be robbed or offended ... treat prison- 
ers-of-war in a brotherly fashion.” 

The Field Marshal was so funny with his soldiers’ rule 
book that Lord Lawrence had to bang his gavel several 
times. The Defence was unruffled, however. Milch himself 
might have wavered, for his face betrayed a tell-tale twitch, 
but Dr. Stahmer continued to direct him along the estab- 


lished path. Albert Speer? The Reich Minister for Arma- 
ments and War Supplies? Yes, of course, he had to occa- 


sionally mobilise foreign workers to construct military for- 
tifications, underground factories and air bases. But what 
could you do? War demanded sacrifices! Well, and Speer 
himself was ‘a peaceful man, even a pacifist deep down 
inside. Contrary to Hitler’s order, he had begun to transfer 
military factories to peaceful production—fertilisers, agri- 
cultural machinery, and consumer goods. 

The dialogue between Milch and Dr. Servatius, Defence 
Counsel for Fritz Sauckel, produced not giggles but loud 
guffaws. 

Servatius: “‘Please state how foreign workers worked in 
Germany.” 

Milch; “They worked very well. They were very pleased 
to find themselves in a civilised conntry, they received 
bread and wages here. They were well treated. True, I don’t 
know exactly, I’m a military man, but I think they received 
even higher food rations than the Germans.... Dr. Sauckel 
who dealt with this is a very mild, kind person. He cared for 
the foreign workers like a father.” 

Milch’s feigned innocence was destroyed by the Prosecu- 
tors with a few telling questions, and he was revealed to the 
court as a true nazi wolf in a Field Marshal’s uniform. It 
was Milch who organised the human experiments in the 
concentration camps and who, in despatching thousands of 
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POWs to war factories, had demanded “special treat- 
ment” for those who were incapable of fulfilling the norm. 
Under the weight of evidence Milch finally lowered his 
head and admitted, ‘‘Yes, perhaps | knew about it, but | 
forgot.” 

This was the defence witness that Dr. Stahmer had 
dragged out of a prison cell in an attempt to protect Germa- 
ny’s nazi No. 2. Dr. Stahmer looked decent enough, 
though, by comparison with Rudolf Hess’s Defence Coun- 
sel, Dr. Seidl, whom the press called ‘“‘Mousy’’. Seidl was 
short and fidgety, with a long nose—in fact, he looked just 
like a mouse. The lawyers in purple academic gowns tried 
to conduct themselves respectably and not look ridiculous, 
but Mousy didn’t bother with such considerations. He 
didn’t consider it necessary to conceal his personal 
sympathy for the accused. He was defending Hess and 
Frank, but he constantly hovered around Stahmer, Goe- 
ring’s Defence Counsel, ready to carry out his every bidding. 
Dr. Stahmer usually sent Mousy up to the Tribunal when 
he wanted to ask a provocative question or present a 
dubious document. 

However, although this last line of the nazi defence was 
being fought ably and in a well-coordinated manner, and 
although the Defence was taking up at least twice as much 
of the court’s time as the Prosecution, and though there 
were three times as many witnesses for the Defence as for 
the Prosecution, the results of this defence were rather 
weak. The Defence had to surrender one position after 
another before the Prosecution’s logical and irrefutable evi- 
dence. There were some rather curious incidents during this 
retreat. For instance, Defence Counsel for odious Alfred 
Rosenberg, Dr. Thoma, a slow and corpulent man who 
was trying to draw the court into a lengthy discussion of his 
client’s nazi theories, would read extracts from Rosenberg’s 
writings. He stood like a monument and declaimed in a 
loud, resonant voice documents that he thought likely to 
whitewash his client. Sometimes he would switch off the 
microphone and give instructions to the assistant who 
handed him the necessary documents. 

This assistant at one point either misheard or misunder- 
stood his boss and gave him a hefty book which turned out 
to be Rosenberg’s obscurantist work, The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century. The lawyer didn’t look immediately at 
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what had been given to him, but when he did look at it, he 
became so angry that he forgot to turn off the microphone 
and yelled for all the court to hear: “You idiot, what are 
you handing me this shit for?” 

In German this sounded even stronger, but the girl who 
was translating into Russian softened this correct evalution 
of all Rosenberg’s philosophical writings. The court nat- 
urally broke into loud laughter, and even the outwardly 
imperturbable Lord Lawrence smiled before tapping on the 
microphone. 

Sometimes, though, even this experienced judge, who 
had been extremely patient with all the Defence’s attacking 
raids—yes, that is what they were—got fed up with their 
dirty tricks. Even in such instances he found a very tactful 
way of putting the Meistersingers in their places. Once, one 
of them, who had occupied a great deal of the court’s time 
but who had still not finished talking, said: ‘‘And finally, I 
would like to call the court’s attention to one last very 
important question.”’ Lord Lawrence replied: “I am com- 
pelled to remind you that this is already the fifth final very 
important question to which you wish to draw our atten- 
tion. I’m keeping count.” 

Frankly, at the beginning, all of the journalists, especially 
we Soviet journalists, were exasperated by the jugglery per- 
formed by these men in long gowns. Whatever motives they 
had to act as the devil’s lawyers, they had no right to play 
on the judges’ and public’s nerves in this way. We were as- 
tonished by the judges—why didn’t these intelligent, highly 
experienced people who knew the laws inside out, upbraid 
these chatter-boxes and pettifoggers and call them to order? 
Why did even our judges—tIona Nikitchenko and Alexan- 
der Volehkov—sitting not in gowns but in military uniform 
at the judges’ table look upon all these manoeuvres in such 
an outwardly calm way? 

After many months at the Nuremberg sessions, though, 
we were somewhat wiser. We were no longer amazed or 
indignant at the Defence manoeuvres. We had no wish to 
hurry the court. We realised that the Nuremberg protocols 
were not only intended for that given moment in history but 
also for future generations, and we believed that the 
Nuremberg Trial was a precedent for the whole world and 
that it must be free of any haste or fleeting emotions. 
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25. Their Final Statements 


Hitler’s personal photographer, Hoffmann, was prosper- 
ing. He had a new assistant—a buxom, attractive blonde 
with bright-blue eyes who was filling Eva Braun’s place 
quite adequately—and through her, Hoffmann was doing a 
thriving business in selling photographs from his rich 
archive. His business was especially profitable because in 
the West, especially in the United States, people were 
showing heightened interest in the intimate lives of Hitler 
and his henchmen as the Nuremberg Trial was drawing to a 
close and, particularly, as the political climate after 
Churchill’s Fulton speech was changing. The snapshots 
were fetching a high price in hard currency. Hoffmann was 
now ruddy-cheeked, had developed a paunch, and wore a 
well-tailored suit with the pin of the German Academy of 
Arts on his lapel. 

The buxom blue-eyed Fraulein offered to acquaint me 
with her boss’ unique archive. Well, why shouldn’t I take a 
look at it? The archive was in splendid order, classified and 
separated into neat files. I requested to be shown the “‘Nu- 
remberg”’ file and for a few hours dove into the city’s recent 
past. There was Hitler shouting something furiously from 
the well-known white stone speaker’s stand in the Partei- 
feld, while hundreds of thousands of storm-troopers filling 
the field in strict formation roared together, undoubtedly 
just as furiously, “Sieg Heil!’ Here was Julius Streicher, 
that pathological fiend we had been observing day after 
day, usually in a state of prostration or picking his nose, but 
at that time fat and thriving, shouting something derisively 
at girls with shaved heads tied to donkeys. The girls had 
cardboard signs attached to a string around their necks: “I 
loved a Jew”, and a maddened crowd advanced on them 
with raised fists, barely restrained by muscular policemen. 
Here was a torchlight procession marching along the 
ancient, narrow Nuremberg streets (which now no longer 
existed) headed by Hess, Goering and Bormann in storm- 
trooper uniforms and pudding-basin helmets beneath wav- 
ing banners. 

Portraits of Goering were particularly plentiful. In one he 
was wearing his Field Marshal’s uniform and holding a 
baton. In another he was wearing mufti. In another he was 
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wearing a hunting jacket and a hat with a grouse feather. In 
yet another he was depicted in a brick-layer’s shirt with a 
trowel in his hands, laying the foundation-stone for a 
monument. Finally, he was shown with bow and 
arrow—although what exactly this signified the Fraulein 
couldn’t explain. 

They all loved to be photographed—all of these low 
comedians whom the postwar Weimar Republic had lifted 
on the crest of a chauvinistic wave. For thirteen years they 


had acted out the roles of fiihrers, ministers, Reich commis- 


sioners and Gauleiters. They had been irresponsible and 
dangerous because of their irresponsibility and their fanat- 
ical dream to establish a world Nordic empire “for at least 
the next millennium”’. 

In the court-room they were now about to take the stand 
for their final speeches. I observed these Reichsministers, 
Reichsmarshals, Grand Admirals, and Gauleiters, who had 
recently dictated their will to the governments of the occu- 
pied countries of Europe, and was struck by the fact that not 
one of them had uttered a single word in defence, or even in 
justification of nazism, whose creators and theoreticians 
they were, nor did they try to defend the symbol of their 
nazi beliefs or attempt to explain in any way the monstrous 
evils their system had perpetrated. 

Listening to their incoherent mumblings, I remembered 
the great Communist I’d had the fortune of meeting and 
talking with in Bulgaria before leaving for the trial. These 
same rulers of Germany had arrested him, sadistically tor- 
tured him in solitary confinement and for months prepared 
material for his trial. He appeared at this trial with his head 
proudly raised and refused a Defence Counsel. He himself 
talked to the nazi judges, face to face, and defended the 
Communist ideas to which he had dedicated his whole life. 
As a result, the accused at the Leipzig trial turned into a 
stern Prosecutor, exposing the organisers of this shameful 
frame-up and forcing the omnipotent Reichsminister, chan- 
cellor of Prussia and Germany’s nazi No.2 Goering from 
the role of accuser into the accused, himself in need of 
defence and justification. 

The Leipzig trial at which the chief defendant by dint of 
conviction and intellect literally forced the nazi judges to 
pass a verdict of “‘not guilty’? on him, went down in the 
history of world legal proceedings as evidence of the 
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triumph of human reason and great ideas which inspired 
Georgi Dimitrov in this tremendous struggle with the nazi 
law machine. 

This miserable band of cowardly, selfish liars, who had 
once created the most dreadful ideology and dreamed of 
spreading it across all the world, didn’t make any attempt 
to defend their ideology. Many of them realised, and could 
not help but realise that death was already awaiting them 
outside the court-room. They could have plucked up cour- 
age and justified themselves somehow, if only for the 
benefit of history. But no, just as before, they poured forth 
a murky stream of hypocritical lies; just as before, with 
obtuse persistence, they tried to blame everything on the 
three absentees. Here are a few short excerpts from their 
final defence: 

Goering: ‘“‘...1 am opposed to war in general.... I did not 
want a war, nor did I help in unleashing it.” 

Ribbentrop: ‘...Of course, I must bear responsibility for 
foreign policy, for 1 was the Reichsminister, but in actual 
fact I did not direct foreign policy. This was done by 
someone else.” 

Funk: “Human life consists of error and guilt. I, too, 
have made many many mistakes; I, too, have let myself be 
deceived in many things.... I frankly acknowledge that I 
have been too unconcerned and too gullible.” 

Kaltenbrunner: “Yes, the SD and Gestapo committed 
terrible crimes. It would be foolish to deny this, but they 
were directed by Himmler. I only carried out his orders... I 
wanted to be sent to the front and be an ordinary soldier 
fighting for this country. That was my dream.” 

Keitel: “The best I could give as a soldier—my obedience 
and loyalty—were used by others for purposes I could not 
fathom, for I did not see any limits to military duty.” 

After the court had heard about these gentlemen for 
many months, all this sounded fairly vile. But certain words 
in these speeches caused one to smile with disgust. 

The butcher of Poland, Hans Frank, who had method- 
ically supervised the “depopulation” policy in this 
country and whose domain included the most gigantic 
death camps—Oswiecim, Majdanek, and Treblinka—said 
pompously, “I do not want the German people to despair. 
They must not take one step further along the road Hitler 


. set out for them.” 
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The Reich Minister for Armaments and War Supplies, 
Albert Speer, Hitler’s favourite who had created the system 
for exploiting the labour of the prisoners-of-war and 
Ostarbeiter, who was responsible for their deaths in the 
construction of secret underground factories and airfields, 
Taised his expressive, dark eyes heavenward and exclai- 
med that by his own actions and the bankruptcy of his 
system, Hitler had caused the German people enormous 
suffering. After this trial, Germany would despise and 
damn Hitler for being guilty for the German people’s suffer- 
ing. : 

But that’s enough. All the speeches were just variations 
on one and the same theme, that is, Hitler, Himmler, and 
Goebbels were responsible for everything. We unfortunates, 
who lacked foresight and were placed by them in high posi- 
tions, were terribly misled, deceived, and didn’t know what 
was going on in Germany. 

As I listened to them, I recalled some of the photographs 
of Hoffmann’s collection which brought a booming trade to 
the blue-eyed girl with dimples on her rosy cheeks. Smiling 
sweetly she advertised her ware to _ correspon- 
dents—captured moments of the life of all these villains 
who were now inarticulately trying to justify their mon- 
strous deeds. How insolent, snug, pompous and frenzied 
they looked in these photographs and how quiet, miserable 
and servile they were here in the Palace of Justice as they 
made their final speeches. 

Again, I involuntarily thought of Georgi Dimitrov and 
the Leipzig trial. This trial also had a place in Hoffmann’s 
archive collections. There was one snapshot of Dimitrov 
making his last speech in the witness-box. With his arms on 
the edge of the box, he was standing upright, straining 
forward and speaking not to the judges, who were dark, 
bleared figures in the picture, but to the whole of humanity, 
and the two guards behind him were looking with amaze- 
ment and interest at him—a defendant who had turned into 
a prosecutor before their very eyes, and who dared to 
accuse fascism in its citadel. 

This was the only photo I bought, for forty-five oc- 
cupation marks. It was expensive, but to me this pic- 
ture was worth more than ail the rest of Hoffmann’s ar- 
chive. 
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26. Some More of Moscow 





After the defendants had finished their final speeches, the 
judges went into their chambers to confer, and a month’s 
recess was announced. This was just the right moment for 
me, for Oktyabr, which was already publishing my story, 
had sent me a telegram saying that the pilot I’d written 
about had turned up at the editorial offices and made a 
great impression on everyone. He told them how he had 
continued fighting to the end of the war. The editors wanted 
me to rework the afterword to the story. 

Unlike the other journalists, who were put out by the 
month’s delay, I was ready to kiss Mr. Pickwick and say 
good-bye. The next day I flew to Moscow and went to the 
Oktyabr editorial offices. My telephone rang the next morn- 
ing, and I heard a hoarse male voice which somehow 
seemed familiar. ‘‘Comrade Polevoi? Excuse me for dis- 
turbing you at home. I learned at Oktyabr that you had 
arrived and was given your telephone number.” 

“Who is speaking, please?” 

Guards Major Maresyev. Do you remember we met at 
the Kursk Bulge?” 

An hour later, he was already at our flat, a cheerful and 
lively man with a bear-like, rolling gait. Our lift was out of 
order that day. When my wife learned who had come to see 
us, she embarrassedly began to apologise for the lift. After 
all, we were on the fourth floor. 

“Our lift is also frequently out of order,’ Maresyev re- 
plied. 

“It doesn’t matter, I’m used to it. It’s good exercise 
for me.” 

He had hardly changed in four years. He was still the 
same cheerful, energetic fellow, who didn’t like it when 
people drew attention to his infirmity. I invited him to take 
a seat, forgetting about the divan’s shaky condition that had 
already been responsible for Alexander Fadeyev falling 
through. The pilot also fell through, naturally, but he 
bounced up right away and joked that one should only sit 
on this divan wearing a parachute. He laughed good-na- 
turedly and, taking another seat on a stool, began to tell us, 
“Here I was sitting at home, reading the paper. The radio 
was mumbling something but I wasn’t listening. Suddenly 
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Mum came in and said, ‘Son, isn’t this about you?’ I cocked 
an ear, and sure enough, they seemed to be talking about 
what had happened to me. The name was similar—only 
one letter had been changed. Who could have thought of 
writing about me? Frankly I’d completely forgotten about 
you. After all, it’s been four years. They finished reading the 
excerpt and said the story would be continued the next day, 
and named the author. Then I remembered we’d spent the 
night together at Orel. Do you remember how we ate 
raspberries from a mess-tin?... So I went to the journal’s 
editorial offices to find out the rest of the story. Then today 
they phoned to say you’d arrived and gave me your phone 
number.” 

He said all this in one breath, smiling in his own slightly 
shy way. 

As always happens when two soldiers haven’t seen each 
other in a long time, we began to talk about the war and 
officers we knew. We suddenly discovered that we’d both 
been on the Elbe, near the German town of Torgau, when 
the American and Soviet armies linked up. I had been on 
the ground with an order from Marshal Konev, and 
Maresyev had been in the. air providing cover at the 
moment of the link-up. 

The story had already been read for several days running 
on the radio. This officer’s amazing story was becoming 
widely known. My family, of course, practically knew it by 
heart. My wife and mother, even my six-year-old son 
looked wide-eyed at our guest. : 

As I was supposed to rewrite the story’s afterword, I 
immediately took out a pencil and opened my note-pad, but 
suddenly, just as had happened once in the shelter dug into 
the bank of the forest ravine, when the Major saw the 
implements of my trade, he somehow deflated and began to 
give. official answers as if he were answering a question- 
Naire, instead of speaking naturally. He said that after 
our encounter he continued fighting till the war’s end 
in his Guards Air Regiment. He shot down three planes 
near Orel after our meeting, and added two more to 
his list in the battle for the Soviet Baltic republics. He 
had been awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
What else? That was all. As if there were nothing more 
to tell. 

‘Well, what about your personal life?” 
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“[’m now married.... I have a son called Victor. My 
mother has come from Kamyshin to live with us in 
Moscow.” 

“‘And your legs?” 

“What about them? I’m used to it now. I drive a car and 
I came here by car. I can ride a bicycle and skate.” 

“Ts it really true you haven’t any legs?” my son asked 
doubtfully, having managed to climb on to the nice Major’s 
knees. 

“If that’s what your Daddy wrote, it must be true,” 
Maresyev smiled. 

“Then what am I sitting on?” 

Maresyev laughed. 

“You’ve certainly made life harder for me!” he com- 
plained jokingly. ‘The journal in itself is nothing, but as 
soon as they started reading the story over the radio, I 
hardly had a moment of peace left. Little boys stand in 
groups outside my front door and follow me, and some- 
times say too, like your son, ‘“‘Do you have legs, Major? Let 
us feel them.” 

He went away, strong and full of life, leaving behind 
a feeling of energy and vitality, and I understood that life 
had been a good co-author and was capable of con- 
tinuing this man’s heroic biography beyond the covers of a 
book. 

While in Moscow I was also fortunate enough to meet the 
artist Nikolai Zhukov again. Our restless “Coca-Cola” had 
got fed up with Nuremberg, and had decided at the 
beginning of summer that he had already seen more than 
enough of all that Ribbentrop-Goering gang, and gone back 
to Moscow with a thick album of drawings and sketches. 
He had returned to the Grekov studio of war artists he 
directed during the war. 

We had a lot to talk about. Zhukov was preparing an 
exhibition of his series of Nuremberg drawings, which were 
witty, sharp, and interesting, and had won him admirers 
among the journalists from all countries in the Nuremberg 
Press Camp. My book was being published—a book whose 
birth-pangs he had witnessed. He had of course read the 
story in manuscript form, and he said in his usual joking 
fashion, “You deprived me once of breakfast and lunch 
with your story. My wife began to read it in the evening and 
went on reading it all night. In the morning I had to get off 
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to the studio, and she was sitting in bed in her night-gown 
rubbing her eyes. Breakfast? You can get something from 
the kitchen and forget about lunch. Have a snack in the 
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canteen. That’s what your pilot did to my family life 

This was what we in Nuremberg called tittle-tattle, 
but he then said in earnest: “But I’m certainly going to 
illustrate this story.... Put me in contact with the pilot. This 
sort of material has to be drawn from life, and not from 
one’s imagination.” 

I knew Zhukov’s manner of working and his creative 
enthusiasm from the war days. I remembered that he had 
spent some time with the partisan groups around Kalinin. 
He’d returned with a pile of sketches. Some had practically 
been done on birch-bark, for there wasn’t enough paper. It 
was spring-time, just before May Day, and on the following 
day I was to fly to Moscow to deliver a letter from the 
unconquered citizens of the occupied areas to Stalin. The 
letter was accompanied by a whole suitcase-full of signa- 
tures. Then Zhukov and I had an idea—to make a drawing 
to go with the letter, “Morning in the Forest with the Parti- 
sans”. He was enthusiastic about the idea and promised to 
have the drawing done by the following morning. He only 
asked that he not be disturbed and that the ‘creative condi- 
tions” be right, i.e. provide him with ‘‘something to warm 
up with”. What could I do? I went to the army stores, 
where I tried to persuade the hard-hearted supply officers 
that “rations were rations”, but that sacrifices should be 
made for the sake of art. They let me have some vodka, but 
for some reason it came in tiny bottles. We put them on the 
window-sill of the hut where Zhukov was working on the 
drawing. No one went in after that to bother him with ques- 
tions or encouragement. When dawn came, Zhukov was in 
his undershirt with the sleeves rolled up and pencils and an 
eraser jutting from his mouth. The rising sun glittered on the 
artist’s perspiring brow, and on the two remaining bottles. 
He continued to draw, absorbed in his task. The cross- 
country vehicle which was meant to take me to the airfield 
was waiting under a birch-tree and impatiently sounded its 
horn from time to time. Finally the last bottle disappeared 
from the window-sill, and I saw Zhukov through the misty, 
iridescent glass holding the drawing in his outstretched 
hand and looking at it intently. Then the window was 
flung open. 
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“There you are! I’ve come up trumps again. How do you 
like it? Huh? It’s all right, isn’t it?” 

The drawing really was splendid. On the way to Moscow 
I more than once unrolled the sheet, carefully shielding it 
from the wind penetrating the cabin, and admired this 
drawing where everything down to the last detail, even the 
potatoes cooking in the German helmet, was imbued with 
the harsh atmosphere of partisan life. 

Now, when this exciting and honest artist volunteered to 
illustrate my book, this was the best proof of the fact that 
my pilot had captured his imagination, and that this pilot 
was someone who mattered. 


27. Nemesis Raises 
Her Sword 


The Palace of Justice was decorated with a sculptured 
figure of Nemesis, a large well-formed woman in typical 
German taste, holding a down-turned sword in her hand. 
There wasn’t a single person who hadn’t joked about this 
figure of Nemesis during the long months of the trial, and 
the newspapers also frequently used her as a subject of 
caricature. I remember that after Churchill’s Fulton speech, 
the English satirical magazine, Punch, even showed her 
going off somewhere arm in arm with Sir Winnie. In our 
digs Semyon Narinyani apparently said in earnest: 

“No one’s noticed that Nemesis has disappeared and her 
place is now empty.” 

In response to his listeners’ completely natural amaze- 
ment, he explained in the same serious tone: 

“Word has it that she’s gone off with a GI to earn a 
pair of stockings. She got fed up of standing there with bare 
legs.” 

At last the time came for this patient figure to raise 
her sword of retribution. The Tribunal resumed its sessions. 
The press box was so full that one could hardly breathe 
there. The verdict was to be read out that day. I don’t 
know if they gave the three signals to announce a sensation 
but if they did, no one heard them: there was a great din in 
the press room, the bar, and the telegraph office. No one 
had to be called into the court-room. The boxes were so 
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packed that late-comers had to dash up to-the visitors’ 
gallery. The corridors and service rooms may have been 
unusually noisy, but the court-room was so quiet that one 
could hear the technicians in the radio-cabin testing their 
equipment by counting into it. 

The defendants were not led in together, as they usually 
were, but separately, with intervals between each. Their 
faces were tense. They didn’t greet each other and took 
their seats almost mechanically. The Defence Counsels also 
sat down. The interpreters took up their positions. The 
humming of the cine-cameras could be heard. The silence 
became more and more tense until the bailiff’s words, 
usually barely audible, exploded like thunder: ‘‘Rise, the 
court is in session!” 

Everyone looked wide-eyed at the judges as they filed in. 
Lord Lawrence was holding an unobtrusive folder in his 
hand. This folder, however, was the focus of attention for 
all eyes in the court-room, for the press, photographers and 
cameramen. It contained the verdict, about which even the 
indefatigable Peggy, who had again tumed up from some 
European city, hadn’t learned a thing. 

The reading of the verdict began. We listened to the 
translation. The judges read it at great length, in turn. 
The press was unusually attentive and, even though the 
summary spoke up of things that were already known, every- 
one very assiduously took notes. Hands shot up now and 
then, summoning the messengers of the telegraph agencies. 
By the end of the evening session, the reading of the verdict 
had not yet been finished. In closing the session, Lord 
Lawrence announced that the reading would resume the 
next morning. The most important part would be read out 
the following moming—the decision on the individual guilt 
of each of the defendants. 

The session ended and immediately a universal commo- 
tion set in. People began making guesses left and right 
about the sentences. Hanging? Shooting? Life imprison- 
ment? Acquittal? 

The Press Camp was in an unprecedented uproar. At the 
bar, Western journalists were making bets, just as people do 
on horses, and David was writing down the bets. 

“Yes, a lot depends on the verdict.” Ralph said. This 
time he had arrived in Nuremberg in civilian clothes, and 
his dark jacket, rather like a smoking jacket, and his 
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dazzlingly white shirt made him stand out especially in the 
colourful crowd of journalists. Tanya had also changed her 
military uniform for an elegant ‘black dress that made her 
look like one of Chekhov’s Three Sisters—very Russian, 
very cultured and very preoccupied. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Tanya?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me! You know what Ralph’s like— 
straight and unbending. It’s so difficult for someone with his 
character in our newspapers now.” 

Peggy was surrounded by a dense crowd of noisy 
newsmen. She had just announced that she would go to bed 
with anyone who would tell her the contents of the verdict. 

“T suggested this to one very well-informed member of 
the legal staff, who’s been chasing me for some time.”’ 

“‘What did he say, Peggy?” 

“The pig! He said that the day after tomorrow he’d be at 
my disposal.” 

The next morning they announced what, in legal lan- 
guage, was called the individual indictments. The tension 
did not let up after this, though. What would the verdicts be 
and how would the defendants receive them? Goering 
walked firmly to his seat, even making a show of sitting 
more comfortably. Acting? Of course. His name was read 
out—Hermann Wilhelm Goering—and he shuddered, 
clutching at his earphones. Keitel remained as rigid as 
usual. He entered, sat down, and continued sitting as 
motionlessly as a stick of wood. Streicher’s eyes rolled 
about as if he’d lost his mind. Funk’s head lay on the 
barrier, and his eyes were as sad as a dog’s. Only Hess 
showed total calm, confident that he had nothing to fear as 
he had spent the war on the British Isles. He looked like a 
passenger travelling a long route in a tram, looking out 
the window just to pass the time. Hess had a lot of will 
power, and many of the newsmen, especially the news- 
women, claimed that his sunken, black eyes had hypnotic 
powers. 

The sensation of the day was the acquittal of three of the 
defendants: Fritzsche, Papen and Schacht. The bailiff was 
instructed to release them immediately, which he did. We 
observed one more interesting touch. Fritzsche shook hands 
with the other defendants, unable to contain his sheer 
animal joy. Papen took leave only of the military and naval 
officers and Goering. Tall, thin Schacht walked past every- 
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one with an expression of disdain on his bull-dog face. 
“Hitler’s financial genius” considered it useful to demon- 
strate his contempt for the bankrupt nazi politicians. 

The freed defendants gave interviews right away in the 
press room. There was no shortage of interviewers, 
although we did not attend this comedy. We were justified, 
for the day’s second sensation soon occurred. The Soviet 
judge, who had voted against the other judges, stated his 
protest against the acquittal of these three men. His state- 
ment, based on his own very clearly formulated opinion, 
had been printed and distributed, producing interest among 
our political adversaries, as well as our friends. 

Nemesis had raised her sword, but had not yet let it 
fall. This would occur after the recess, when the Tribunal 
began its 407th session. 


28. The Sword Falls 


We all wrote down in our note-pads: “‘October 1. 1946. 
2:50 p.m. Mean European Time. The final, 407th session 
has begun.” 

The dock was empty this time, and it was a very strange 
sight indeed. Our old friend, the Tribunal commandant, 
Colonel Andrus, who was well aware of the value of public- 
ity, had frequently appeared in the press room before the 
final session. His glistening white helmet, Chekhovian 
pince-nez, and rosy face could be seen, it seemed, simulta- 
neously in the press room, the bar, and in the corridor—in 
fact, everywhere where journalists gathered. He was very 
excited, talkative, and significantly secretive. He wouldn’t 
say a word about the verdict, although in all probability he 
knew it. He would only hint that we would witness 
something unusual at this last session. 

We waited, straining expectantly and opening our note- 
pads. The judges entered. Everyone rose, keeping their 
note-pads at the ready. Lord Lawrence examined the court- 
room over his glasses, and nodded briefly. This was 
probably a signal, for the door at the back of the empty 
dock opened noiselessly, leaving a gaping hole in the wall 
from which Goering appeared, accompanied by military 
policemen wearing gleaming white helmets. He was pale 
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and his face looked powdered, which it may well have 
been. 

““Look how he’s shrivelled up since yesterday,” someone 
behind me remarked. 

Goering put on his earphones. Lord Lawrence’s familiar 
voice spoke through them, announcing the sentence in his 
usual calm voice, although on that day his words seemed to 
strike like thunder, ‘“‘Goering, death by hanging.” For a 
moment, Germany’s nazi No 2. riveted his light, fish-like 
eyes on the court-room and began to twist his lips, but then 
he got a hold on himself, erased the expression from his 
face, tore off his earphones, and left the room. The door 
closed after him just as noiselessly as before. This must have 
been the ‘‘special effect” promised by Colonel Andrus. 

Hess knew English well as a result of having spent the 
war in England, on the Duke of Hamilton’s estate, with the 
Duke showing every concern for this nazi emissary who had 
landed rather unsuccessfully in his plane on the Duke’s 
property. When Hess heard, “Life imprisonment’, he 
didn’t move a muscle, only his eyes flashed in their dark 
sockets. He turned sharply on his heel in an almost military 
fashion—left about-face—and walked firmly out through 
the doorway. 

Ribbentrop looked like a deflated rubber doll. He was 
limp and listless, his features were sharpened, and his eyes 
only half-open. When he learned that he, too, had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged, he swayed, grasped at the dais, and left 
the court-room supported by the guards, his feet dragging. 

Keitel also resembled a doll, albeit a stiff, wooden one. 
He strode in firmly, as if he were marching, stepping rigidly 
out in his highly polished boots. You couldn’t say he didn’t 
know how to bear himself. ““Death by hanging.’ He nodded 
his head briefly, as if confirming his own ideas, and walked 
out just as stiffly and self-concentrated as he had entered. 
He had been a very bad soldier indeed, and during the trial 
he had made a poor showing, but at the last moment he 
managed to pull himself together. Keitel’s neighbour in the 
dock, Jodl, listened to his death sentence being read out, 
tore off his earphones, and left, muttering something angrily 
which was addressed to the court. 

But it was the nazi politicians and ideologists who had 
tried to realise the Fuhhrer’s dreams of depopulating entire 
countries and exterminating entire peoples who showed 
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themselves at their worst at this decisive moment. Rosen- 
berg could hardly stand on his feet. Hans Frank, who had 
promised the Fuhrer to cleanse Poland of the Poles in 
favour of a more dynamic and powerful people, and make 
mincemeat out of the population in his charge, staggered 
through the doorway. He moved like a sleep-walker, bump- 
ing into the dais and, upon hearing the death sentence, he 
threw up his hands dramatically. Later we learned he had 
soiled himself out of fear. 

Julius Streicher, the fiend who had thrown shaven- 
headed girls who had dared to love Jews to a frenzied 
crowd, as well as being the hero and organiser of the sinister 
meetings and torchlight processions in Nuremberg, looked 
as if he’d gone mad. His eyes rolled in their sockets, the 
veins in his forehead stood out, and saliva dribbled from his 
lips. He was disgusting! 

The sentences had been read out, and the result was that 
Goering, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Rosenberg, Kaltenbrunner, 
Frick, Frank, Streicher, Sauckel, Jodl, Seyss-Inquart, and 
the absent Martin Bormann (probably still in hiding), were 
to be hanged. Hess, Funk, and Raeder were sentenced to 
life imprisonment, von Schirach and Speer received twenty 
years’ imprisonment, Neurath got fifteen years, and Doenitz 
got ten. 

That was the balance sheet. It was not Hitler’s subordi- 
nates that were most important, though, but nazism itself 
and the nazi ideas. Nazism had been stripped bare and 
placed on view before the world in all its ugliness. As Chief 
Justice Jackson had promised, everyone had really lost 
sleep and appetite in the past nine months, listening to the 
dreadful tale of the thirteen-year nazi rule in one of 
Europe’s most cultured countries. The revelations had 
become known throughout the world due to press and radio 
coverage. 

The question remained, though: had nazism been con- 
demned to death or just to temporary imprisonment? Only 
the future could answer this. 

No matter what course future history may take, however, 
this date will undoubtedly remain historic, and it should be 
remembered. The first international trial of major war crim- 
inals in history pronounced sentence at 3:40 p.m., MET, 
October 1, 1946. 
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29. The Verdict Is Passed 


In the morning we learned that the Control Committee 
of the Allied Forces in Germany, meeting in Berlin, 
had turned down the condemned men’s request fur cle- 
mency. 

The trial itself was finished, and we journalists hed 
nothing further to do here. Nonetheless, we didn’t yet go 
our separate ways. All the rooms in the Press Camp were 
full, the dining-room hadn’t a single empty space, and the 
bar was packed. The cocktail list had David’s newest 
concoction, the “John Wood”, marked in red. 

The American Army Sergeant, John Wood, was the latest 
celebrity in the Press Camp, which was always quick to 
react to any event. Wood was a professional soldier who 
had become famous overnight through offering his services 
to carry out the International Military Tribunal’s sentence. 
I saw Wood—a small, strongly-built fellow, with a hook 
nose and three double-chins. He gave out autographs and 
interviews smartly right and left, smiling broadly to all 
and posing for the cameras; one clever journalist even 
succeeded in snapping his picture—I don’t know how, 
exactly—with a skein of heavy, twisted rope. 

His duty was a necessary one. It may be that he even 
agreed unwillingly to do it, following orders, but the flurry 
of publicity that surrounded his name made him an un- 
pleasant figure. The ‘John Wood” cocktail was not 
a hit. Always sensitive to the ups and downs of the mar- 
ket, enterprising David must have realised he’d made a 
mistake, and quickly excluded the cocktail from his advertis- 
ing list. 

The execution was set for October 16, and the Press 
Camp was buzzing with excitement. If it were only a matter 
of wishing, everyone would have instantly dashed off to the 
prison court-yard. However, this court-yard, where senten- 
ce was to be carried out, was not very large. It was announ- 
ced that the press would be admitted according to a 
previously drawn-up list. The Soviet press had been allotted 
two places, one for a reporter and the other for a photo- 
grapher, and we unanimously agreed that these should go 
to the TASS correspondent, Boris Afanasyev, a respected 
well-educated journalist, who had spent the last nine 
months in Nuremberg, and to the Pravda photographer, 
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Victor Tyomin, who simply couldn’t be bypassed, for 
if he were rejected, he would instantly die of a broken 
heart. 

Even though I had seen a good number of first-class 
photographers in my day, I don’t know another who, if 
need be, could take a picture in the most difficult circum- 
stances and get it to his newspaper on time, overcoming 
obstacles that would daunt even the Three Musketeers with 
d’Artagnan at their head. 

Tyomin’s entire journalistic career during the war consis- 
ted of a series of dramatic successes and equally dramatic 
failures. He was alternately decorated and lowered in rank. 
Pravda fired him and then reemployed him. He had the 
reputation everywhere of being a dedicated reporter, ready 
to do anything for the sake of a story. Despite all these 
twists of fate, Tyomin continued working for Pravda till the 
end of the war and was always prepared to stick his neck 
out to get an exclusive picture for his newspaper. 

The historic moment when the Soviet flag was raised to 
the top of the Reichstag was captured by several photo- 
graphers, but only Victor Tyomin managed to get his photo 
to Moscow on time, although he had to use deception to 
obtain an airplane from Marshal Zhukov, a strict and inflex- 
ible man. 

Tyomin was also the only photographer to break the 
rules on the statutory distance for photographing a place 
of action and to take a close-range shot of the Japanese 
signing the capitulation act on board the American cruiser, 
The Missouri, although he was nearly thrown overboard 
by American naval officers. He could have taken a long 
dip in the ocean with his equipment, but instead his 
photo was reprinted in the world press. How could one 
refuse a man like this the right to witness the end to the 
Nuremberg Trial? 

The description of what happened next is based on Victor 
Tyomin’s account, and I shall only leave out a few natural- 
istic details, and tone down Tyomin’s colourful, but per- 
haps too salty language. Tyomin related what took place in 
the following way. 

“Eight correspondents were picked to witness the execu- 
tion, two from each of the Allied Powers. We gathered 
together, and this same Colonel Andrus met us in the court 
in a special room where we’d never been allowed betore. 
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Andrus told us that we were not to leave our assigned 
places during the execution, or to talk—that complete 
silence must be observed. 

“Then we were taken somewhere downstairs. We saw 
that it was a prison. Even I hadn’t been there before. It was 
very interesting. There was a corridor with doors on each 


side with heavy elaborate locks, and lamps which lit up 
the cells. Of course, there were also peepholes. ‘Take a 
look, gentlemen of the press....’ I don’t know whether they 
knew it or not, these eleven men, that that day they were 
going to kick the bucket, but they were as quiet as mice 
in the cells. Some were reading, others were writing, 
Ribbentrop seemed to be talking to a priest, and some- 
one else was brushing his teeth, as if he were getting 
ready for bed.... 

“So, we walked through and looked at them. Then a 
signal rang, and our Colonel led us out of the prison into 
the open air and then into a small building, into a gym, it 
seemed.... The gym was empty. There were three green 
scaffolds there, like large boxes. There were steps leading 
up to them, and I counted thirteen of them; there were 
nooses hanging above them. In front of the scaffolds there 
were seats for representatives from the four armies, and 
behind them seats for interpreters. Special tables had been 
set up for the press. Boris Afanasyev and I chose one of the 
four tables for ourselves. When we’d looked everything over, 
the Colonel took us out again and told us to wait. We waited 
a long time. Inside we heard people running about and 
voices; there was a fuss of some sort going on. We kept on 
waiting. We were only led back in to the gallows at about 
one o’clock. The Colonel was obviously agitated. We heard 
voices saying, ‘Goering, Goering....’ What had happened to 
him? Had he escaped? But there was no one to ask. Then 
Ribbentrop was led out—not so much led, as dragged out. 
He seemed to have gone mad. Fear had done something to 
his mind. He was lifted onto the gallows, underneath the 
noose. A priest went up to him and whispered something. 
Sergeant John Wood placed a hood on his head, then the 
noose over the hood, and pulled the lever. They hanged 
them skilfully, not like the nazis hanged our fellows. They 
just put on the noose, pulled a lever, and the criminal fell 
through a hatch in the scaffold. You couldn’t see how he 
choked, you only saw the rope being jerked. Wood had ob- 
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viously been practising a lot, for he did it all very skilfully: in 
an hour and a half he disposed of the ten condemned men— 
he was a real expert. When they fell through the hatch, they 
were taken off the nooses, a doctor certified their 
death, and they were placed in black boxes behind the 
curtain. A ticket with their names was placed on their chests. 
When this was done, the press was allowed back to have 
a look and take photographs. We saw that, although 
they had hung ten, eleven were lying there, including 
Goering.” 

I have told the story here in Victor Tyomin’s words. 
What can be added to it? Only that Goering nevertheless 
managed to escape the noose. It was never known how this 
happened exactly, who had helped Hitler’s right-hand man 
escape hanging. The Press Camp buzzed with rumours all 
day long, from breakfast to dinner. The only thing known 
for certain was that after Colonel Andrus announced to the 
condemned men that their request for clemency had been 
turned down, at about ten o’clock that night the soldier 
keeping Goering’s cell under observation noticed the prison- 
er was lying rather too still on his back. There were no 
visible infringements of the rules. The prisoner’s hands were 
on top of the blanket, as prison rules required. However, 
the sentry seemed to hear a wheezing sound from the cell. 
He summoned the officer on duty, and they both went in to 
take a look at what turned out to be a lifeless body. The 
prison doctor at once certified Goering’s instantaneous 
death from a cyanide capsule. : 

How had poison been smuggled into the prison which 
had been so closely guarded after Ley’s suicide? Who had 
brought the capsule? This remained a secret for the time 
being. It was suggested that one of his counsels had brought 
Goering the fatal capsule. Another version went that Emmy 
Goering had brought it to her last meeting with her 
husband and given it to him from her own mouth during 
their last kiss. This wasn’t really possible, though, for they 
had been separated by a plexiglass screen. It was possible 
that the capsule had been given to Goenng by one of the 
soldiers on duty who had been bribed by the prisoner’s rich 
friends. What really happened seems destined to remain a 
secret. It doesn’t really matter how this tarantula died, 
however: the important thing is that it will never be able to 
bite anyone again. 
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After sentence had been carried out, a curious sort of 
business began in Nuremberg: the ropes that had been used 
to hang the condemned men were put on sale. It seemed 
there was a Nuremberg belief dating from the Middle Ages 
that a hangman’s rope brings happiness. 

John Wood had requested these ropes from Colonel 
Andrus, people said, in recompense for his work and had 
done good business with them. The ropes were sold in 
pieces—long, medium, and short, depending on the price 
paid. The rope was cut up into portions like sausage. There 
were a lot of customers for this business, especially among 
the Grand Hotel inhabitants, where many American tour- 
ists were staying. Wood’s agents tried to do businéss in the 
Press Camp, too, but they brought a rope of an entirely 
different diameter than that shown in the photographs of 
Wood with a skein of rope. The agents were exposed and 
kicked out. Generally, however, the rope business was 
going so well that the executioner would certainly return 
home a rich man, and Nuremberg would be out of rope for 
a long time to come. But then, the favourite American 
saying is ‘‘business is business”’. 

I thought about all this while travelling home to Moscow. 
In the Press Camp we had warmly said good-bye to all our 
foreign colleagues, people with different world outlooks. 
Their ideas about happiness were different from ours, as 
were their working methods. But despite all this, we had 
been good friends through these nine months, and I was sad 
to part with Eric, the happy philosopher, with sad Ralph 
and his very Russian Tanya, who knew only four Russian 
words—‘hello’’, “good”, ‘‘vodka”, and ‘“‘friend”—and, of 
course, with noisy, expansive Peggy, who planted a scarlet 
farewell kiss on our cheeks. And with energetic Colonel 
Andrus, who still hadn’t got over Goering’s escaping the 
noose, and with lank Major Dean, commander-in-chief of 
the Press Camp, who said to us in parting with what seemed 
total sincerity, “I shall think of you often, boys.” And, of 
course, with Kurt, who gave me as a keepsake a cross-stitch 
table serviette by his mother with the embroidered words 
Gott mit uns (“God is with us”), which she didn’t realise or 
had forgotten, had been the motto inscribed on the belts of 
the nazi soldiers when they invaded the Soviet Union, on 
their way to Moscow. Frau Klara, of course, had her own 
good, entirely peace-loving, domestic God. 
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From the heights of the military transport plane taking us 
correspondents home, seated between boxes and bales con- 
taining legal records, I now surveyed the past nine months, 
from the day of Georgi Dimitrov’s prophetic words about 
the future trial to the end of the trial, as it had been relat- 
ed to us by the tireless and indefatigable Victor Tyomin. 

Suddenly, I remembered Stalingrad again. A freezing 
basement in a building shaken by shell explosions in a dis- 
trict defended by the Guards Division under command of 
the Stalingrad hero, Alexander Rodimtsev. It was late Nov- 
ember, and a northerly wind was blowing from the Volga. 
The basement walls were frozen through and shone whitely 
in the dark from the clusters of hoarfrost. The moans of 
wounded men carried from the distant corner. It was 
impossible to take them away from here. The Volga was 
getting thick with the winter’s first ice, and only occasion- 
ally did a motor-boat break through this moving mass of 
ice. I was lying in a corner on some kind of a mattress, 
trying to sleep and drawing my short sheepskin jacket 
up over me. I couldn’t get to sleep. It was very, very quiet. 
Such quiet on this narrow strip of land, lying between 
the river and the German front lines, where the ear had 
grown used to almost continuous firing, was a bad and dis- 
turbing sign. 

I lay and looked at a table at the far end of the basement, 
It was a massive ornate writing table—how it had gotten 
into this basement was anybody’s guess. Smoke was rising 
from a katyusha—a lamp made out of a flattened shell. 
At the table a thin man with a sallow complexion and 
large, deep-set, dark eyes was sitting in his coat and 
writing something with great concentration in red 
Party cards lying before him in two uneven stacks. As 
he wrote, he transferred the cards from one stack to the 
other. Then he rubbed his palms together and blew onto 
them, trying to warm up his frozen fingers. He began 
working again. I knew that this was the Party Secre- 
tary, a sickly and somehow very unmilitary-looking 
man. 

Finally he finished his work. He gathered up his cards 
and slammed shut the top of his metal case. Walking softly 
in his felt boots, he came over to me and, straightening my 
coat, which had slipped to one side, asked me in a hoarse 
voice, “Are you asleep? It’s very quiet for some reason 
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today. If they’ve quieted down, it means they’re up to 
something.” 

He sat silently for a while, coughing drily. Something 
was wrong with his lungs, but he wouldn’t tell anyone 
exactly what it was, yet the very fact that when he coughed, 
he deliberately turned away and went to one of the far cor- 
ners to spit out his phlegm, made us realise that whatever it 
was, it was serious. After he had coughed, he turned towards 
me again. 

“This week the Party lost eleven Communists in our regi- 
ment. Do you know how many have become Party 
members? Sixteen. Eleven lost and sixteen gained—that’s 
the score’. He turned away to cough again, got up, left the 
basement to spit outside, and came back to where he had 
been sitting. “I’m an historian in civilian life. Recently, I’ve 
often thought how many different parties have existed since 
antiquity. They grew, consolidated, and multiplied, while 
the party was being carried upward on a wave of success, 
when membership of a party ensured a career and success 
in life. But once fate had turned its back on this party, it 
began to decline and fall apart. How many examples of this 
are there in history! 

“For us, though, ever since the world began, it’s been just 
the opposite—and I’m speaking as an historian. Where 
could fate be more difficult than it is for us now: Leningrad 
is dying from hunger under the blockade, the Germans are 
at the shores of the Volga, night in the heart of Russia. 
They’ve captured half of our industry and six of our repub- 
lics. We’ve got starvation, cold, and desolation and yet 
the Party keeps on growing. Eleven Communists died 
honourably in battle, and sixteen asked to be admitted 
to the Party. What do you make of that? We shouldn’t 
just quote these figures, but compose songs about these 
people.” 

I remembered this conversation long ago in the basement 
of that shattered Stalingrad building in the darkest days of 
the battle for Stalingrad on my way home from Nuremberg 
to Moscow. I could see so clearly before me that draughty, 
frost-covered basement, and could hear the wounded men’s 
moans and the Party Secretary’s hoarse, deep voice. His 
thin, flushed face and his large, shining eyes remained in my 
memory. I remembered how we Soviet people had fought 
our land, for our ideals, and how misfortune had drawn 
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us around our Party each time, how soldiers had applied 
for Party membership before going into decisive, fatal 
battles. 

I remembered how the soldiers blocked the embrasures 
of the enemy pill-boxes with their bodies, uttering a battle 
cry in honour of their Party, and how a young Moscow 
school-girl with a noose around her neck had stigmatised 
the enemy with words of hatred and contempt, and declared 
her faith in the victory of her people. 

Nuremberg? Among the eighteen men on trial represent- 
ing the highest echelones of national socialism, not a single 
one had said a word in defence of the ideas which had led 
the nazis to exterminate millions of people and to scourge 
Western Europe with war. Even with death breathing down 
their necks, their last words were lies and _ evasions, 
an attempt to show they had been deceived. Their party, 
whose military power had made neighbouring countries 
tremble, disappeared like a poisonous smog. At least 
that was the case now, although Yaroslav Galan was 
right when he said to me once that an evil seed could 
lie in the earth for decades, waiting for the right 
weather... 

So, on my way to Moscow, while I was thinking things 
over, I realised more and more how right Georgi Dimitrov 
had been—this proud eagle of the Communist world, who 
had earlier foreseen both the course and results of the trial. 
Hitler’s financial genius, Hjalmar Schacht, who had pre- 
pared the Fuhrer’s path to power, the powerful interna- 
tional spy, Franz von Papen, Dr. Goebbels’ closest asso- 
ciate, Hans Fritzsche, who had carried out the masses’ 
stupefaction in the newspapers and on the radio, were 
nevertheless free, saved by the judges from the imperialist 
powers. 

The trial itself, however, its laws and its logic, its mater- 
ials and conclusions, revealed all the baseness of nazism, 
its revolting and dreadful nature, and at the same time 
sounded a mighty warning to humanity.... 

I am making these last notes at home. I can hear my 
wife’s heels tapping in the next room. My mother is trying 
to persuade her granddaughter to eat her porridge so that 
she will grow up beautiful and healthy. My son is sitting at 
the opposite end of the table, imitating his father by wnting 
something in large letters in his notebook. For the first time 
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in five years, I am not wearing boots, but fur-lined house- 
slippers that my wife carried with her, like a family 
luck charm all through the war. The clatter of the Moscow 
tram, its wheels screeching on a turn, penetrates from 
outside. 
Moscow, my Moscow is beyond the windows. Everything 
I saw and heard during the last nine months in that far-away 
German town seems a dreadful nightmare that one wants 
to forget—but we must not forget. 
No, we must never forget! 


Nuremberg, 1945-1946 
Moscow, 1967-1968 
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